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AFTERWARDS. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs. 








Turne és no vacant chair. The loving meet— 
A group unbroken—smitten. Who knows 
how ? 
One sitteth silent only ; in his usual seat 
We gave him once that freedom. Why not 
now? 


Perhaps he is too weary, and needs rest; 
He needed it too often, nor could we 

Bestow. God gave it, knowing how to do so best. 
Which of us would disturb him? Let him be. 


There is no vaeant chair. If he will take 
The mood to Ksten mutely, be it done. 
By his least mood we crossed, for which the 
heart must ache, 
Plead not nor question! Let him have this 
one, 


Death is a mood of life. It is no whim 
By which life’s Giver mocks a broken heart. 
Death is life’s reticence. Still audible to Him 
The hushed veice, happy, speaketh on, apart, 


There is no vacant chair. ‘To love is still 
To have. Nearer to memory than to eye, 

And dearer yet to anguish than to comfort will 
We hold him by our love, that shal! not die. 


For while it doth not then he cannot. Try! 
Who can put out the motion or the smile ? 

The old ways of being noble all with him laid by ? 
Because we love he is. Then trust awhile. 
ANDOVER, Mass, 


THROUGH THE DARKNESS. 


(From HeErx.) 








BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





WE traveled alone in the darkness, 
Posted the whole night through ; 

On each other's hearts we rested ; 
We laughed and jested, too. 


But with the dawn of the morning, 
My Child, how astonished were we ; 
For between us Love was sitting. 
A passenger blind was he. 
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HYMN. 





BY THOMAS HILL, D.D. 





Sources of all good! my every joy, 
Past, present, future, is from Thee; 

My earthly comforts, pleasures, hopes, 
Are tokens of thy care for me. 


Though darkness often hide my path ; 

Thouzh grief and pain may wring my heart; 
Thou hast assured me Thou art good ; 

Nor will I from that faith depart. 


The word and promise of Thy Son 
Bring light and comfort from above ; 

Through him both sin and sorrow shall 
Be vanquished by eternal love. 


What wondrous love our Lord has shown 
And pledged us in Thy holy name! 
Not to condemn our. guilty race, 
To give eternal life He came. 


That'life be in Thy service spent ; 
In drawing ever near to Thee; 

In growing likeness to Thy Son, 
Through time and to eternity. 
Poswuanp, Mz. 


COLLEGE GOVERNMENT. 





BY OHARLES F. THWING. 





Tue experiments in the government of 
college students which are now being 
made demand attention. So far as they 
have progressed, they are apparently suc- 
cessful experiments. The difficulties at- 
tending the administration of a college in 
its relation to its students are numerous 
and great. The college man is a mirth- 
loving creature, of an age enjoying the 
privileges, without being burdened with 
the responsibilities of manhood, absent 
from home, associated with scores or hun- 
dreds like himself, and eager to find avenues 
for the release of a surplus of vital energy. 
He is inclined to regard the president of 
the college as a tyrant, and the Faculty as 
a set of despots. Ifit be not quite fair to 
say that the more trouble he can give 
these authorities the keener is his delight, 
it is toa degree true that the greater is 
his popularity among a large body of his 
fellow-students. If he does not seek for a 
cause of antagonism with the professors, he 
is always willing to pick up the glove which 
they may see fit to throw down. If he 
does not actually declare a ‘‘ college re- 
bellion,” he at least glories in its existence. 

For the antagonism which often prevails 
between studeats and professors, it is not 
to be questiened that both parties are 
somewhat responsible. The students are 
blameworthy. Professing to enter college 
with the design of gaining the greatest 
intellectual and moral advantages, they 
have, by not a few of their practices and 
habits, given the lie to the profession. 
The colleges are not entirely free from 
reproach. They have endeavored to stand 
toward their students in the relation of the 
parent t» the child—a relation which, as 
colleges are now constituted, is at best a 
fiction. They bave surrounded them with 
petty restrictions. They have not infre- 
quently appeared to assume the réle of 
the spy in order to discover their character 
and habits. Although the average age of 
students has increased for years, the col- 
lege has retained many features of its 
government of two centuries ago. But it 
is safe to say that these methods of govern- 
ment are fast disappearing. It is indeed 
not a rash prophecy to affirm that, within 
this decade, many colleges will introduce 
some system by which the students will at 
least in part govern themselves. 

Several institutions have already adopted 
a system of government which is, in many 
tespects, essentially democratic. Amherst, 
Bowdoin and other colleges have thus made 
fundamental changes in the relations which 
they bear to their students. Three years 
ago Amherst College put into the hands of 
its students a set of ‘‘ administrative rules.” 
The general principles upon which these 
rules were founded were that each student 
‘is received «3 a gentleman, and as such is 
trusted to conljact himself in truthfulness 
and uprightuess, in kindness and respect, in 
diligence and sobriety, in obedience to law 
and maintenance, of order, and régard for 
Christian institutions'as becomes a member 
of a Caristian collége. The privileges of 
the college are granted only to those who 
are believed to be worthy of this trust, and 
are forfeited whenever this ‘trust is falsi- 
fied.” The college thus: made: plain to its 
students that it desired to govern them not. 





| by arbitrary requirements, but by what.may . 
perhaps be called. the ))‘‘common: law.” - 





tract. As President Seelye informs the 

writer, ‘‘they prescribed no punishment. 

Their violation ruptured the contract on 

which the student was received as a mem- 

ber of the college, and he ceased thereby to 

belong to the college. He was not sent away 

under college discipline or college censure; 

but was equally free to go or stay. The col- 

lege recitation rooms were open to him as 

before, if he chose to attend; but he would 

not be called upon to recite, nor would he 

receive any other attentions than any other 
outsider. If he chose to go to any other 
college, this college put no bar in his way.” 
The result of the working of this method 

has been most satisfactory. ‘‘ It is, ” re- 
marks the President, ‘‘the unquestioned 
judgment of the Faculty that we have had 
in this way great gain, bothin regularity of 
attendance arid standard of scholarship. It 
is believed by all here that never before was 
there such good and healthy work done in 
colleges, nor such pleasant relations be- 
tween the students and teachers, or among 
the students themselves, as since the new 
system was adopted. ‘ Probably,” adds 
Dr. Seelye, ‘‘no voice among the students 
or Faculty would be raised for a return to 
the old methods.” In the realization of 
this democratic scheme the students by 
election form a ‘‘ house of representatives” 
ora ‘‘ senate” for the consideration of all 
such matters as the president may bring 
before it. This body consists of four mem- 
bers from the senior class, three from the 
junior,two from the sophomore, and one 
from the freshman. The president presides 
at its meetings, and the results of all deliber- 
ations, in order to be valid, must receive 
his approval. Matters of college order and 
decorum are thus treated. 


The system of government recently intro- 
duced at Bowdoin College is somewhat nar- 
rower in its scope than the one of Amherst. 
The Bowdoin method relates only to the 
‘administration of justice.” The jurisdic- 
tion includes all matters concerning the 
‘* peace, order, security, and good name of 
the undergraduate college community.” It 
does not, however, embrace such questions 
as the payments due the college or the rank 
of students. The college court, which tries 
cases, consists of the president and a jury 
selected by the students from their own 
number. The president acts simply asa 
judge. The jury not only hears the evi- 
dence presented, but also may sit as a 
body of inquiry. Offenses are distinguished 
as of four grades—“ deliberate falsehood,” 
with the penalty of dishonorable dismissal 
from college, ‘‘ grave misdemeanors,” with 
the penalty of removal from college, 
‘‘major offenses” and ‘minor offenses,” 
with penalties ofreprimand and of admoni- 
tion. The general aim of the system is well 
indicated by Professor Smith, the author of 
the ‘Articles of Agreement,” in saying 
that it is designed ‘‘to secure truth- 
fulness, prompt redress of griévances, fair 
treatment for all, and that education and 
self-restraint which come from participa- 
tion in and submission to a representative 
government.” The excellent ordef which 
has of late characterized Bowdoin College 
has not furnished good opportunities for 
testing the’ value of this system; ‘but so 
far as the results of its ‘working have ap- 
peared they are satisfactory. Of ite general 
theoretical-worth there is no question. — 

Harvard College also has recently put into 
practice a seheme which gives the student: 
a voice in ‘the deliberations of its Faculty. 


o 
NUMBER 1837. 

For some time the Faculty has recognized 
the value of the opinions of the under- 
graduates in the conduct of its government. 
It has appointed committees to confer with 
them in reference to matters of current 
interest, to learn their opinions, and to offer 
such advice as seemed fitting, ‘‘ These con- 
ferences,” remarks the Deun of the college in 
his annual report, ‘‘ have not been fruitless, 
The committee on athletic sports has already 
removed some serious abuses, and with- 
out infringing on the liberty of the student 
will no doubt effect still further improve- 
ments in this important feature of college 
life.” These committees, however, were 
not of so permanent or perhaps official 
character as the sentiment of  stu- 
dents would have been glad to recognize. 
The Faculty has, therefore, appointed a 
standing committee of their number, which 
provides a regular and permanent mode of 
communication with the thousands of 
undergraduates. Of this: committee the 
President of the university is chairman. 
So far, one conference has been held; in it 
the committee met a representative body 
of twenty-four students. The discussion 
related to athletic sports in the colleges, 
and was, it is said, free and frank, develop- 
ing many diverse opinions. 

In a few other colleges than Ambherst, 
Bowdoin and Harvard, has the democratic 
system of government in some form been 
introduced, The general results of the sys- 
tem as applied in practice appear to. be 
eminently satisfactory. The good order of 
the college is increased. Greater attention 
is paid to study. The students are led to 
entertain a deeper respect for their teachers 
and officers. The Faculty become more in- 
timately acquainted with the needs of the 
students. So serious are the evils attend- 
ing the usual methods of college govern- 
ment, and so great are the advantages of 
the democratic system, that it is safe to 
affirm that this system is worthy of at least 
a trialin every institution, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mase. 
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A CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE THE DE- 
MAND OF OUR TIMES, 


BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND OOXE, D.D. 








Ir is time to speak out and to see what 
can be hoped for in behalf of united Chris- 
tian efforts to preserve and to augment the 
Christian forces on which American. civili- 
zation must depend. Let anybody reflect 
on the monstrous social evils which are 
everywhere at work to destroy and over- 
throw where our forefathers have, built 
wisely and well, and I think he must feel 
that the scattering of Christian energies, 
where every duty calls us to combine, is 
madness. Evil masses its forces against us; 
but millions who are practically one as to 
fundamental principles of Christian society 
are impotent to make their mighty energies 
felt in national morals and in behalf of 
social order, because a persistent individ- 
ualism resolves them into a rope of sand. 

There are two societies among us which 
might properly be fused into one, if only 
each would reform its inherent defects and 
liberatiee its bases. There is the association 
of excellent men called the ‘‘ National Re- 
form Association.” its “‘ original sip,’’ its 

weakness, is this: instead of com- 
bining all who are agreed as to the princi- 
ples it professes, and letting them decide as 
to measures, after tree and ft ; 





opposition, because it in upon 


it turns hosts ‘of friends into practical 
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a measure which they are not yet 
prepared to adopt, before it will admit 
them afijmgembers. Perhaps we ought 
take the Stand of amending the Const 
tion in favor ational owled 

in terms of “Gb oun is 
would be much wiser to hold fae 
have, and to insist that God and Ch 
as essentially resogniged in our laws 


English language, so that, if we preserv@our . 


Constitution and the-laws which interpret its 
fundamental ideas, we shall preserve our 
Christian civilization, leaving the Gospel to 
do the rest, without patronage and without 
opposition. As to measures, I should 
greatly rejoice to meet with good men and 
discuss these views as open questions. 
But, No! We must be convinced of the wis- 
dom and the feasibility of amending the 
Constitution, to begin with, or the Associa- 
tion refuses our help. The consequence is 
that a great many good things are said and 
done by the Association—are they not all 
written and reported in the Christian States- 
man?—but little progress is made, and 
thousands who would like to work with 
this society, ‘‘ to maintain existing Christian 
features in the American government,” 
and to discuss lovingly and freely the way to 
do this, and to develop national principle on 
the subject for ulterior. and nobler mani- 
festations of Christianity in the Republic, 
are ruled out and allowed to have neither 
hand nor voice in an aim so dear to their 
consciences and to their affections. 

Then, we have ‘the Evangelical Alli- 
ance.” Put upon aright base and a broader 
one, it is capable of accomplishing much 
more than hand-shaking fellowship, not 
only for our country, but for the world. 
Last Winter it proved itself an efficient 
watchman of our religions liberties, and, 
actually defeated the mischievous attempts 
of a foreign alliance against all freedom to 
pass aninsidious law under pretext of 
providing for ‘‘ Liberty of Worship.” Sim- 
ilar vigilance and efficiency would have 
saved the State of New York, not to say 
the city, millions of money in years gone 
by, which have been as absolutely ex- 
pended for the support of a particular form 
of religion, as if it were, indeed, ‘‘ our estab- 
lishment.” But there are other and much 
worse attacks upon our liberties, and even 
upon our existence as a civilized and a 
Christian people, which are revealed every 
day in monstrous proportions by the opera- 
tions of infidels and atheists, and of those 
who favor the universal corruption of mor- 
als and the indoctrination of children and 
youth in the most depraved ideas of Rous- 
seau---nay, of Jacobins and Nihilists. The 
‘* Evangelical Alliance ” weakens the forces 
of Christianityinstead of concentrating them, 
when it excludes all allies who cannot frame 
te pronounce its shidboleth. I am writing 
with profound respect for a society which 
enlisted the warmest support of my vener- 
ated father in his best days, and on which, 
on a memorable occasion, he set the stamp 
of his genius broad anddeep. I respect the 
multitudes of able men who are associated 
in its work, and I doubt not they promote 
‘good will to men.” So far, one can say 
God-speed to their efforts, with real broth- 
erly kindness and Christian charity. 

But, see what forces they exclude, and 
organize at least into vis inertia, against 
them. Thousands of American Christians, 
who wish to labor for the unity of Christen- 
dom and for every Christian idea in the 
social system, cannot come in as ‘‘ Evan- 
gelicals”; technically, that is, and as it is 
now understood, especially in Europe. 
Our Methodist brethren cannot go into this 
association, without compromising their 
fundamental ideas; for they are not Calvin- 
ists; and yet, everywhere in Europe this 
term ‘‘ Evangelical” means Calvinistic, and 
excludes the Lutherans and other Protest- 
ants. But the spirit of this ‘“‘ Alliance” is 
more liberal than its name; and its excel- 
lent brotherhood, I am sure, would not 
willingly exclude any Christian who ac- 
cepts the Apostles’ Orced, even though they 
might not all agree in Bishop Pearson’s 
world-famous ‘‘ Exposition” of the same. 

I should hesitate to avow my strong con- 
viction that such ‘‘Alliances” tend to weaken 
rather than strengthen the social forces of 
Christianity, were it not that one of the 
cleveresymen I have ever met opened his 
miod to me, long ago, in 
reference to my father’s positions, but with 


. he and others were shaping it. 















—— 


forcible antagonism to the ‘ Alliance,” as 
I refer to 
. Horace Bushnell, who, very likely, 
joined r ao in after ine but — 


hm a 5 le 
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Strangle it fh its birth.” So far I do not 
pretend to ei his very words, for I have 
condensed what he said much more - 
But I was impressed when he added? 

‘* How could they lose such an opportunity 
of forming a Christian Alliance?” Over 
and over again has the character of Dr. 
Bushnell risen in my estimation as I have 
observed how much he seemed to have this 
idea at heart. Widely do I differ with his 
theological system; but tenderly do I de- 
plore the fact that there is no social organi- 
zation, where one who differed may still 
meet such a Christian as he was, and take 
sweet counsel for what is equally precious 
to him and me, in support of Christianity 
in the nation and for the ultimate unity of 
all Christians, to withstand the Antichrist 
of the latter day. 

Here let me profess my profound distrust 
of those specious schemes for union 
among Christians which are professedly 
based on ‘“‘agreeing to differ.” How sin- 
cerely I respect the man who cannot con- 
ceal his convictions, but who, because they 
are so strong, subordinates them to the law 
of Christian love and maintains them with 
heartfelt respect for the convictions of 
others. I see little hope when men stifle 
and mask their principles in order to shake 
hands and drink tea together; but, when 
bold and ardent spirits can meet for prac- 
tical efforts in the nation, or for social ends 
more limited, in spite of real differences, 
not suppressed in any degree, but openly 
avowed and understood, then I sec the 
spirit of Christ at work, and I believe that 
he who begins it is able to carry it on to 
the most glorious results. 


The principle which I am commending 
has been paftially illustrated in our Angli- 
can ‘‘ Church Congresses.” In these organ- 
izations men who differed widely and in- 
tensely, not to add bitterly, come together, 
nevertheless, as brethren, not to sink their 
differences in very shallow compromises, 
but to open them fraternally and com- 
pare them fairly. Such manly antag- 
onisms bave begotten great modifica. 
tions of extreme views and much kindly 
feeling where breaches were widening be- 
fore. I think, beginning in limited circles, 
but carrying out the same plan, representa- 
tive men might do much to prepare the 
way of the Lord, and to smooth the way of 
his disciples toward the ultimate restora- 
tion of organic unity; how and upon what 
precise constitutions the Holy Spirit of 
Wisdom only knoweth. The will-must be 
developed among men and then the Lord 
will open the way. 

Who does not deplore the intemperate 
disputes of the ‘‘ Reformation,” which so 
effectually took off its chariot-wheels and 
‘*curbed its high career”? All Europe was 
ready: even the Vatican saw’ pious spirits 
assembled within its walls to promote 
‘reform in the Western Church, its head 
and its members.” But ‘‘ wrath, strifes, 
divisions” arose among the reformers, and 
half of Germany and all France were won 
back with all the foree of reaction, not 
only to the Papacy, but to the Papacy 
substituting scorpions for whips, in the 
spirit of Rehoboam and his bad advisers. 
The mistakes and evils of three melancholy 
centuries of divided counsels among the 
Reformed cannot be rectified in a day; no, 
norin asingle generation, But God will be 
glorified and an immense gain will accrue 
to the work of Christ, as soon as Christian 
leaders of thought agree that ‘‘ these things 
ought not so to be.” When this is gained, 
then brethren will be manly enough to 
talk together, if not as inquirers, still as 
seekers after the grand result of giving 
unity of thought and action to “all those 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity.” 

It seems to me the first step is one of 
practical effort, as members of a Ohristian 
nation, to develop and maintain Christian- 
ity as the social base of our people. Be- 
ginning with this idea, Congresses ean be 


organized forside-experimegty, for discuss. 
ing differences arising from theological 
tenets, and for seeing how such differ- 





ences can be made, if not to Sones still 

to be less acrimoniously, _For 

example, | ‘‘ Christ ” “may 

agree ere the Sundabaawe Differ- 

| si views Obristian Sab- 
bat 


to se 
4 ast effort; but, 


. “call a Congress,” and give 
m t@ all Christians to their 
and to reach a good | inding. 


) engendered by such mee 

such discussions will lead y to 
greater and more fundamental .examina- 
tions. In another generation Christians 
may find themselves much nearer than can 
now be predicted to substantial unity. The 
Lord will direct; and the results may be 
reverently left with him. But what may 
be done at this time cannot too son be un- 
dertaken. SolIventure to suppose. God 
forgive me if I err, 

If, then, our Christian brethren of the 
‘‘Evangelical Alliance” cannot see the evil 
of limiting, so effectually as they do, the 
efforts of Christians for resulis which all 
desire, and if a similar difficulty exists 
among the excellent Christians of the ‘‘ Na- 
tional Reform Association,” what then? 
Isay, however few may be those who de- 
sire a more comprehensive plan, let the few 
meet and confer and mature this proposal 
for a ‘‘ Christian Alliance,” for a statement 
of its great objects in thisnation and among 
all believers, and for practical steps toward 
a gradual organization, not based upon any 
man’s theory, but worked out ‘‘ from glory 
unto glory,” by patient endeavor and the 
fullest comparison of divers schemes and 
conceptions. 

I repeat, as a refrain, the burden of my 
argument, Let the few meet. Some who will 
read these paragraphs will bear witness that 
Ihave urged these ideas privately upon 
them for years. They hesitate because so 
few could be relied upon to begin. But all 
history shows that real movements must be 
started by a few pioneers. ‘‘ The Kingdom 
of Heaven cometh not with observation.” 
Are there not at least @ few who will meet 
in conference to invoke the Holy Spirit and 
to take counsel together in leve? 

Burra.o, N. Y. 
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THE FOURTH CENTENARY OF 
THE COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY 
OF AMERICA. 





BY B. F. DE OOSTA, D.D. 





Tue fourth centennial of the voyage of 
Columbus to America falls on 1892, or 
eight years earlier than the eighth centenni- 
al of the discovery of America by the North- 
men. 

This close chronological sequence leads 
to the inquiry whether or not Scandina- 
vian enterprise, the celebration of which 
will usher in the twentieth century of the 
Christian era, has any relation to the 
achievement of the great Genoese that 
might justify a reference to the observation 
‘* Coming events cast their shadow before.” 
Since, however, it is the object of this arti- 
cle to point out facts calculated to influence 
the public in shaping its observance of the 
coming Columbian festival, we should con- 
sider not only the connection that the voy- 
age of the great Columbus may have had 
with earlier enterprise, but we should call 
attention to his personal character, together 
with his actual achievement and the influ- 
ence of his discoveries in connection with 
the establishment of European civilization 
upon these shores. 

Columbus himself mentions, among the 
incentives to undertake his voyage, the 
reports of navigators. He alse refers to his 
own discoveries prior to his voyage of 1492. 
It is therefore of interest to inquire first 
what he may have learned at the North. 

It must be observed at the outset that the 
sequence of the dates 1892 and 1900 has its 
analogy in the dates of 1477 and 1492, the 


his voyage to Iceland, and the latter the 


to the discovery of the West Indies. 

Until somewhat recently more or less 
skepticism has been expressed by a class of 
writers respecting the reality of the voyage 
of 1477 to the high North. It rests. upon 
the account found in the ‘‘ Life of the Ad- 
miral,” purporting to liave beet written by 
hisson. That this dccoant is correct we 
have no reason to doubt. The statement 





-as late as March, 1 


former being the year when Columbus made’ 


yearwhen he sailed on his voyage that led 





that the sea was not frozen when Columbus 
reached Iceland is gonfirmed by the record 
in the Icelandic ch which say that 
P Bi sao had not fallen 


at‘ Eyaford,.in the north of eland, proving 
thag ®t ‘was @ remarkably 


pild season. 
g this voyage he saildd hundred 
miles beyond Iceland, and came near sight- 
ing the Gree coast, the west, shore of 
which was ted Be 8.. See P- 
vious year, or three hund before 
the Declaration of, American Independence. 

Columbus sailed in an English ship, and 
appears to have been sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with the North to make what the 
present writer does not hesitate to style a 
correction of the map in the Ptolemy of 
1486, as he refers to an error of ten degrees 
in the situation of ‘ Thyle,” or ‘ Iceland.” 
The voyage to Iceland he could have made 
from any one of various English ports, but 
notably from Bristol and London. The 
‘* Islenokar Anndlos” and Rymer’s ‘ Fad- 
era,” both show the frequent voyages 
taking place at that period to Iceland, be- 
ginning with 1848. English vessels were 
often wrecked upon that coast. In 1413 the 
‘* Anndlos” says, ‘‘ thirty more fishing ves- 
sels arrived from England.” In 1416, the 
Icelandic Bishop of Holem was on a visit to 
London. The English communication with 
Iceland was constantly maintained in both 
the pre and post-Columbian times. 

In Iceland, too, the people never lost 
sight of their ancient colonies, and any per- 
son of common intelligence in that coun- 
try could have informed Columbus of the 
lands lying at the west. That he had 
heard of Jand west of Iceland he himself 
admits, while there can be no reasonable 
doubt that he also heard of this western 
land in Iceland, though of course he would 
understand that they were simply parts of 
the outlying continent of Asia. 


That Columbus learned of the € xistence of 
a New World from the people of Ireland must 
be untrue, for the reason that neither he nor 
they ever believed in the existence of a New 
World. There is every reason, however, 
for believing that he derived a strong in- 
centive to his voyage from the reports which 
he had heard respecting land at the west, 
and that his hopes were excited by his ‘‘ dis- 
coveries.” 

Next, the estimate of Columbus as a 
scientist and as a man must be taken into ac- 
couat in connection with any plan of a 
celebration designed in his honor. 

Let us, therefore, look at the facts of the 
case apart from the swelling words of the 
average eulogist. 

As a scientist it may be said that Colum- 
bus occupied a low rank. He contributed 
no original ideas to the stock of human 
knowledge. His life was devoted very 
largely to the exemplification of antique 
and false geographical theories. His voy- 
age of 1492 was based upon the idle theory 
held by the old geographers that the East 
might be reached by sailing west. He was 
encouraged to undertake the voyage by his 
false computation of the earth’s circle. 
Irving admits that but for this error he 
might never have had the heart to un- 
dertake the voyage. What he knew of navi- 
gation he learned from D’Ailley, while 
Toscanelli gave him the chart similar 
to. Bianco’s, which was his guide 
on the voyage. Paradise was sit- 
uated upon a peak of water in the 
Atlantic, up which the mariner could sail. 
If Columbus ever had any better scientific 


ideas than these, it is time for his biog- 


rapher to produce them. When hereached 
the Isle of Pines, at the west end of Cuba, 
on his second voyage, he was certain that 
he had attained to the horder of India; and 
he died in the belief that he had succeeded, 
In the Life of the Admiral this is denied; 
but the author of that work was not aware 
that the official document proving the fact 
was on file; but the student’ may now read 
it in the ‘‘ Oolleccion” of Navarrete, the offi- 
cers being obliged to swear that they had 
reached India and adhere to it under a pen- 
alty of paying 5,000 maravedis, and ane 
their tongues cut out. 


Asaman Columbus takes rank wane” 


the visionaries; but he builded better than 
he knew. He regarded himself as destined 
to fulfill Scripture prophecy, but instead, 
was useil by Providence to prove that hea- 
then vaticination concerning Ultima Thtsle 
was false. He was led, 
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dreams, and by what Emerson calls ‘‘ ven- 
tral rumblings.” 

As regards his moral character, it may be 
said that we should never have been called 
to consider it closely, but for the injudi- 
cious zeal of certain of his co-religionists, 
who, being in want ofa great name with 
which to march to the conquest of America, 
bethought them of Columbus, wrote a life 
of the Genoese crammed with eulogy, and 
applied to the Roman authorities to have 
him canonized. If they had succeeded, we 
should have witnessed a new crusade under 
the banner of Saint Columbus—an uprising 
of the Roman hosts that might have made 
the divided forces of doubting Protestant- 
ism tremble. The Holy Consistory, never- 
theless, paused, weiglied the matter, and 
at last denied the application, declaring 
that it entertained grave doubts respecting 
the moral character of Columbus, who, 
they suspected, was not a good Catholic, 
while he had never performed any grvat 
moral deed. That we are now calling at- 
tention to the subject is the fault of the 
scheming eulogists of Columbus; for the old 
sailor was no saint. The Holy Consistory 
says it. His son testifies that he fasted and 
prayed like a professed religious. No 
doubt he was religious and of a devout spir- 
it; but the Collect teaches us to pray for 
‘‘ virtue and true holiness.” Columbus af- 
fords a fair specimen of the sailors of his 
time, who knocked about on the high seas 
in company with traders and ccrsairs. 
Like Chaucer’s ‘‘ Shipman,” 

“ Off nice conscience take he no kepe, 

But of his craft to recken wel his tides, 

His stremes and his strandes him besides.” 
He was the boon cempanion of faithful dev- 
otees of the Virgin, who, as another old 
writer says: 
“Out of Bristowe [Bristol], and costes many one” 
were wont to sail to Iceland and “the 
cestes cold.” It is clear, therefore, that 
those who shape the coming Columbian fes- 
tival will make a mistake if they set our 
hero upon the wrong pedestal, or try to 
make him something that he was not. Co- 
lumbus was no savant and no saint, yet he 
was a genius; a genius in the sense of Cic- 
ero, who says that ‘‘ genius is persever- 
ance.” Columbus was great in his way, 
and that not an inferior way. He was in 
advance of his age. His mind was vis- 
ionary, but it was capacious. He took 
large views of things, and thus was sub- 
lime in his blunders. It was the largeness 
of his conception that justified him in stip- 
ulating such vast rewards for his own ser- 
vices, and to turn with scorn from King 
John, of Portugal, when that monarch de- 
clined to give him the viceroyalty of the 
Indies and a tenth of all the wealth that he 
was to obtain in the realm of Cathay. To 
his perseverance he added that rare cour- 
age which led him to shape his course over 
the ‘‘ sea of darkness” with an unfaltering 
trust, and calmly brave those weird influ- 
ences that restrained ordinary sailors from 
prying into the secrets of the mysterious 
West. All honor, therefore, to Columbus, 
not for what blind panegyrists would make 
appear, but for what he really was; and let 
our own people, in shaping the celebration 
of 1892 offer to Columbus an intelligent 
homage, doing real justice to the great- 
hearted man, who, instead of being re- 
warded by Spain with suitable emoluments, 
was ignominiously loaded with chains. 

Let us now consider the actual results of 
the voyage of Columbus upon the coloniza- 
tion of the United States. 

King Alfonso and his ministers look 
upon the coming celebration as, substanti- 
ally, a matter pertaining to Spain. They 
are not altogether without reason, even 
though fervid Americans fancy that they 
have about ten parts in the matter. It has 
even been proposed to bring the bones of 
Columbus to New York, notwithstanding 
the fact that we do not know where his 
bones now rest, the relics at Havana being 
pronounced fraudulent immediately after 
the failure to effect his canonization. 
Therefore, what connection with our civili- 
zation has the voyage to the West Indies of 
1492? 

It is a noticeable fact that those Spaniards 
who followed Columbus, after discovering 
that the coast afforded no gold and no 
strait to the Pacific Ocean, turned away in 
disgust. Columbus himself was sailing di- 


rect for the coast of Georgia in 1492, when’ 





his ‘course was directed southward by the 
flight of a flock of parrots. If, however, 
he had held on and sighted our shores 
there was nothing there to reward his 
thirst for gold, and it is doubtful if Spanish 
civilization would have secured any perma- 
nent foothold. Florida became of interest 
for a time only as the seat of the Fountain 
of Eternal Youth, and afterward was occu- 
pied by the Spaniards and French on 
grounds having no logical connection with 
the enterprise that followed the achieve- 
ment of Columbus. Esteran Gomez, in the 
service of Spain, came to New York in 1525 
and named the Hudson the “ Rio San An- 
tonio.”. Somewhere on the coast he cap- 
tured a load of Indians whom he carried 
to Spain as slaves, and where, however, 
upon his arrival he was laughed at, it hav- 
ing first been reported that he had found 
the Indies and returned with cloves. Peter 
Martyr wrote at the time of Gomez: ‘I 
always thought and presupposed that this 
good man’s imaginations were vain and 
frivolous”; adding afterward. ‘‘ What need 
have we of those things which are common 
with all the people of Europe? To the 
South, tothe South, for the great and ex- 
ceeding riches of the Equinoctial.” After 
this period the followers of Columbus came 
no further North than the Carolinas, where 
Ayllon died in 1526 while engaged in kid- 
napping his second cargo of slaves, laying 
foundations for our Indian wars, and nota- 
bly for the massacres of Englishmen in 
Virginia. The slave trade and the Indian 
wars were the chief outcome of the discov- 
ery of Columbus, the natives being needed 
to work the West Indian mines. 


The French were equally backward, and 
Francis I, happily, never made any use of 
the harbor of New York, first described bya 
European in 1524, when Verrazano, the Ital- 
ian, came hither in his service seeking a 
strait to India. The French conducted op- 
erations in Canada and the Spaniards at the 
South; but it was reserved for Englishmen, 
under the influence of English discoveries, 
to colonize the coast of the present United 
States. a. 

Thus we are brought to consider the fact 
that on St. John’s Day, June 24th, 1497, 
John Cabot, the Venetian, in the service of 
the King, Henry VII, of England, discov- 
ered the American Continent. From the 
deck of the ‘‘ Matthew,” of Bristol, one if 
not two years before Columbus saw any 
part of the mainland, Cabot saw the coast, 
and called his landfall ‘‘ Prima Vista.” He, 
not Columbus, was the discoverer of ‘*Ameri- 
ca,” the Genoese being properly the dis- 
coverer of the West Indies. To the voyage 
of Cabot we trace the colonization of the 
United States, the territory of which was 
held by virtue of English discovery against 
all comers. 

The voyage of Cabot, in turn, was the re- 
sult of a series of voyages begun before 
Columbus undertook his enterprise, and 
which, no doubt, suggested the achieve- 
ment of Columbus. Froude has underrated 
British maritime enterprise; for the reason 
that he knew so little about it. Bristol was 
its headquarters. Thence Columbus prob- 
ably sailed in his voyage of 1477. The air 
of that city was pervaded by the spirit of 
daring which had led the English to Iceland 
and Greenland for’a period of two hundred 
years. In 1480 Thomas Loyd sailed thence 
with a ship equipped by John Jay, in search 
of the Island of the Seven Cities, supposed 
to lie toward our coast. Beginning with 
1491, voyages were made every year for 
seven years in the same direction by the 
men of Bristol; and Ayala, writing to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, says that it was ‘ac- 
cording to the notion of this Genoese,” 
(con la fantasia deste Ginoues). Yet the 
voyage of 1480 enables us to interpret the 
pbrase which proves that Columbus him- 
self was acting in accordance with the no- 
tions of the men of Bristol, who, in 1477, 
were his masters and teachers. Accord- 
iogly, on the oldest extant map of the New 
World, that of 1500, made by Cosa, the pilot 
of Columbus, we find a recognition of the 
voyage of Cabot, out of which, logically, 
came the colonization of the present 
United States, New York City being. its 
latest and grandest culmination. June 24th, 
1897, must therefore prove a high day for 
the people of this land. 


English civilization in America was ren- 
dered possible; for there was an indepen- 
dent discovery by Cabot, who found the 
Continent of Americain advance of both 
Americus and Columbus, his operations 
resulting in a strain of influence entirely 
separate from those of Spain. ‘‘ The Men of 
Bristol,” therefore, who first flung the ban- 
ner of St. George to the breeze in the New 
World, and who, later, drew the first bill of 
exchange negotiated with North America, 
ard who, again, in 1603, on the shores of 
Plymouth, thirteen years before the Pil- 
grims undertook the first agricultural ex- 
periments conducted in New England— 
I repeat, it was ‘‘the men of Bristol,” 
not Christopher Columbus, who founded 
colonization in the United States. It was 
‘the men of Bristol” in connection the 
inventor of printing who prepared the way 
for the establishment of the proud mer- 
cantile metrepolis called New York, whose 
merchant princes, in providing those 
honors so justly due to the immortal Geno- 
ese, should not, in their generous enthusi- 
asm, forget the obligations that they will 
be called to recognize on St. John’s Day, 
1897. 
New Yor« Crrr 
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I was at the National Capital at the 
second inauguration of President Lincoln 
on the 4th of March, 1865. I remember 
hearing talk at Willard’s that evening 
about a rash attempt, by a handsome young 
man, to break through a line of policemen, 
in the rotunda of the Capitol, who were 
guarding the passage of the President and 
his attendants through the eastern door to 
the platform at the portico. I believe the 
circumstance was barely alluded to in the 
local journals the next morning as a ripple 
on the surface of current events. 

A month later, President Lincoln and 
his wife, with Miss Harris and Major Rath- 
bone, were seated in a box at Ford’s Thea- 
ter in Washington, listening to the play of 
‘¢Our American Cousin.” A young man, in 
the passage-way near the box, put a card 
into the hand of Mr. Lincoln’s messenger, 
and entered the vestibule of the President’s 
box, fastening the door securely behind 
him. Standing afew moments, he drew a 
Derringer pistol, and with this weapon in 
one hand, anda two-edged dagger in the 
other, he stole noiselessly behind the Presi- 
dent, and put a bullet through his brain. 
Major Rathbone, the only man in the box 
besides Mr. Lincoln, seized the assassin, 
who dropped his pistol, struck the Major 
with his dagger, and wounding him se- 
verely inthe arm and tearing away from 
the grasp of the brave soldier, rushed to 
the front of the box with the gleaming 
weapon in his hand and shouted ‘ Sic sem- 
per tyrannis,” the legend on the seal of 
Virginia. He leaped upon the stage. 
Booted and spurred for a night ride, one 
of his spurs caught in the folds of an Amer- 
can flag and he fell. Rising, he turned to 
the excited audience, and exclaimed, ‘‘ The 
South is avenged /” and then escaped through 
a back door, mounted a horse which a boy 
was holding for him, fled swiftly in the 
gloom of night across the Anacosta, and 
found a temporary refuge among sympa- 
thetic friends in Maryland. 

On that sad night I was atthe Eutaw 
House, in Baltimore. Before midnight the 
swift messages of the telegraph had carried 
the dreadful news over half the continent 
and beyond the sea. From the capital 
went out cavalry and a strong police force 
in radiatory lines, in search of the assassin 
whose face had been recognized in the stage 
as that of an actor. Every avenue of in- 
gress to and egress from surrounding 
towns were closed and guarded. Bulletin 
after bulletin was sent abroad from the 
bedside of thedying President all through 
that night of horror at Washington ; for the 
Secretary of State had been almost mur- 
dered by another assassin at the same time. 
At seven o’clock in the morning, just four 
years after the attack on Fort Sumter, the 
death of the President was apnounced. 
Before nine o’clock that morning I ob- 
served the buildings :of the principal 
streets in Baltimore heavily draped with 
toketis of grief: A contrast to the scene on 





On the Festival of the Baptist, well nigh 
four hundred years ago, the ti tilted ot 


‘the 19th of April, 1681: : 


The events of that night vividly recalled 
to memory of many persons the mad 
attempt of the young man to break through 
the line of policemen at the rotunda a few 
weeks before; for there was an impression 
then that he had a mischievous, perhaps a 
murderous intent. He and the assassin 
were identified as the same person. Little 
was said about it at the time, in the public 
journals, and histories of the Civil War are 
silent on the subject. 

These circumstances were brought, to 
my attention recently by some authentic 
documents which were placed in my hands, 
and which give interesting details of the 
affair in the rotunda, as told by partici- 
pants in it and eye-witnesses of it. These 
documents have lain in concealment many 
years. They present materials and hints 
for an additional and important chapter in 
the history of the Civil War. I here give 
it in brief outline. 

Southern newspapers having declared 
that President Lincoln would never be in- 
augurated a second time, and such being 
common utterances in the Southern Con. 
federacy, special precautions were obseved 
at that inauguration for the protection of 
the person of the President and to prevent 
confusion during the ceremonies. These 
precautions were timely; for it is now 
known that a conspiracy to abduct or mur- 
der Mr. Lincotn had been formed, of which 
his assassin seems to have been the leader. 
Major B. B. French, then Commissioner of 
Public Buildings at Washington, had this 
matter in charge at the Capitol. He sta- 
tioned a double row of policemen in the 
rotunda, to which a large number of per- 
sons were admitted by tickets to see the 
procession of the President and his attend- 
ants—judges of the Supreme Court, the 
Cabinet Ministers, representatives of other 
nations, Congressmen and others—from the 
Senate Chamber in the north wing of the 
Capitol through the rotunda to the eastern 
portico of the main building, where the in- 
auguration was to take place. 


The police were arranged from the north- 
ern to the eastern door of the rotunda, to 
keep open the passage for the procession, 
and to prevent any of the spectators fore- 
ing it. Major French, who was in com- 
mand of the police force, took a position 
at the eastern door. While the procession 
was moving, and when the President and 
the judges had passed through the door, a 
young man suddenly rushed from the crowd 
of spectators and broke through the southern 
line of policemen. He was instantly seized 
with a firm grasp by John W. Westfall, a 
native of the state of New York, who was a 
private in the Capitol police force. The in- 
truder, wild with excitement, struggled vi- 
olently and insisted on his right to go to 
the inaugural platform. He was very 
strong, and after dragging Westfall from 
his place in the ranks, he broke from the 
policeman’s grasp. Mr. French had 
promptly closed the eastern door. The 
procession halted, assistance was rendered 
to Westfall, and the intruder, who was 
considered a lunatic, was forcibly thrust 
from the passage. The procession then 
moved on without further interruption. 

The lineaments of the face of this young 
man were deeply impressed on the memory 
of Mr. Westfall and others of the police 
force. Westfall was also impressed with a 
belief that the intruder intended to assasin- 
ate the President on the inaugural platform. 
When Mr. Lincoln was actually murdered, 
a few weeks later, and while the executors 
of the Jaw were in pursuit of the assassins, 
this faithful guardian of the public peace 
sought for a photograph of the alleged 
criminal. He found it at the office of L. 
C. Baker, the head of the United States 
Secret Service, and at Once recognized it as 
the similitude of the face of the young 
man with whom he had the fierce struggle 
in the rotunda. Westfall procured a copy 
of it, and hastening to the office of Major 
French and showing it to that officer, said: 

“Mr. Commissioner, do you recognize 
that face ?” tal 

After scanning it critically a few mo- 
ments, the Major said: 

“Yes. I would know that face among 
a thousand or ten thousand, That is the 
man you had the scuffle with on Inaugura- 
_tion Day, who gave us so much trouble, I. 
met him face toface. That is the same, 
mat. Who is it” 
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**He is the actor (hang him!) who has 
murdered the President,” replied Westfall. 

‘*My God!” exclaimed the Commission- 
er. ‘‘Whata fearful risk we ran!” allud- 
ing to the scene in the rotunda. “He un- 
doubtedly intended to murder the Presi- 
dent then; but you prevented it.” Others 
of the police force, who were participants 
in the struggle, also recognized the like- 
ness. 

This discovery put the simple act of duty 
of Mr. Westfall among the lofty ones of 
pub:ic benefactors. So thought Commis- 
sioner French. He felt that the nation 
owed a debt of gratitude for this act which 
had probably saved it from dire calamity 
at that critical time. The Confederate 
armies were then in the field, strong and 
defiant. The issue was yet doubtful. 
The Confederate government was appar- 
ently firmly seated at Richmond, and hope- 
ful. Had Lincoln fallen at that time, who 
shall say what the result would have been? 
When he dii fall, the Confederate govern- 
ment was a fugitive, and its power was dis- 
solving like a vapor. The armies of the 
Confederacy were no more. They had dis- 
appeared like mists before the rising sun. 
The Republic was safe. The strong arms 
of J. W. Westfall, of Duchess County, New 
York, a private policeman, had spared the 
President's life to that happy time, and ena- 
bled him to enjoy, for amoment, the exquis- 
ite pleasure of an assurance that his coun- 
try was saved, strengthened and purified. 

Commissioner French called the atten- 
tion of acting Vice-President Foster and 
Speaker Colfax to Westfall’s great public 
service; and they immediately authorized 
the creation of the office of lieutenant of 
police, that he might be the honored in- 
cumbent of the place and enjoy the com- 
fort which the increased salary would con- 
fer. This was the least reward that could 
be offered. It was done, and by a com- 
mission signed by Major French, January 
28d, 1866, Westfall was duly installed in 
the office created for him. 

Does this faithful patriotic citizen still 
enjoy the honor and the emolument of this 
lieutenaney to which he is entitled? 

Alas! No. Soulless political partisans, 
regardless of public sentiment and the 
voice of justice, soon gave his place to 
another of a different political creed,and this 
faithful public servant was discharged 
from the service in 1876. 

Mr. Westfall is a poor man, and is now 
in the decline of life. He is too modest 
and self respecting to complain. He has 
borne the ingratitude and the injustice for 
years without a murmur. 

Congress, always quick to reward de- 
serving public servants, will not lect this 
one remain longer unnoticed and neglected, 
when informed of the circumstances of the 
case, Our Government is paying many 
miilions of dollars a year in pensions to sol- 
diers who served their country faitbfully, 
but no more faithfully than did Mr. West- 
fall. Our country is rich enough to do it, 
so rich, so plethoric with wealth that the 
financial agents of the Government are,puz- 
zled to know what to do with its income. 
The least that should be done for Mr. 
Westfall is to reinstate him in the office of 
lieutenant of police in Washington, in 
which city he resides. 

Dover Piars, N. Y. 
oo 


THE THREE YEARS’ LIMITATION. 
INJURIOUS EFFECL ON MINISTERS. 





BY THE REV. I. J. LANSING. 


WHATEVER advantages the Methodist 
itinerant system offers to ministers and 
churches, the disadvantages entailed on 
both are many and obvious. Whatever 
injures the minister personally in his work 
cannot fail, through him, to injure his 
church; and whatever also directly harms 
a church will no less prove an injury to 
the minister. I count the character, what I 
may term the whole body of character, of a 
minister to be of untold value to a church. 
What he is determines his influence above 
what he says. If he is a man of exalted 
and pure spirit, with large ideas and a full 
mind, these characteristics will make an 
impression in the community, stamping it 
with his influence as no mere words can. 
And no less tru2 is it that what a minister 
should seek to produce in a church, is 
character; and this he does, provided he 





rightly interprets his duty and properly 
fulfills his ministry. What leading ideas 
does he introduce into their minds? How 
does he affect their everyday actions, and 
the substance of their characters? These 
are the principal inquiries by which he 
should test bis work. And when these 
are accepted as the standards of a minster’s 
personal qualifications and professional in- 
fluence, then it is manifest that the rapid 
changing of a man from church to church, 
either by his preference, by the caprice of 
the church or by the irrational act of an 
arbitrary power, at ovce displays a lack of 
the right ideal of the work of the ministry, 
and equally the unlikelihood under such a 
system of establishing such an ideal. 

The minister who prefers to move often 
is not the minister or the man that he 
should be in order to fill the fullest measure 
of usefulness. The church which culti- 
vates the like desire for change is not real- 
izing the most substantial Christian life; 
and the power, however conscientious, 
which, either with or against the judgment 
of these two parties, orders these frequent 
changes, is inflicting a great wrong upon 
both. These principles are clearly estab- 
hshed in the light of the actual and essen- 
tial drawbacks to the itinerancy and the 
mischief which it works directly and indi- 
rectly upon both ministers and churches. 

Regarding the interests of the minister 
and the people as inseparable, and both 
together as the interests of Christ’s King- 
dom, I beg to say: 

First. That frequent ministerial changes 
are a direct loss to the minister. 

1. The life-long loss of a home is a great 
disadvantage to the minister of the Gospel. 

Ido not enlarge upon the strain to him 
in packing and moving his effects, or the 
loss of time involved thereby, of the days 
and weeks when all other thoughts are 
subordinate to the demands and confusion 
of the moving. A month of time thus lost 
to the legitimate work of his ministry, out 
of every moving year, might be considered 
as worth saving for his ministerial work. 
This I pass, only indicating it. I cannot, 
however, pass by the fact that,once in three 
years, he must leave what is to him his only 
earthly home. 

Home means more that a habitation, more 
than the place where one’s loved friends 
are present. It means a resting place for 
the mind, a place grown familiar and be- 
loved by association, whose scenes are in- 
terwoven with one’s life and history. It 
furnishes not monotony, by sameness of 
locality, but happiness and restfulness 
through acquaintance with things as well 
as persons. I pity the man who does not 
grow to love places and to desire to beautify 
them by and for his presence. Abstract 
intellectual processes, like the additions of 
a ledger, may perhaps go on in one place or 
another indifferently, uncolored by sur- 
roundings. But a whole man has sensi- 
bility as well as reason. He thinks best and 
feels most of life’s sympathies in places 
familiar. The room he works in becomes 
a valued associate. Every book and article 
of furniture has its own well-known place 
and friendly appearance, and even the 
lights and shadows of the morning and 
afternoon pleasantly affect, in their familiar 
recurrence, the processes of the mind. 
Taste and love of the beautiful, all too 
little cultivated, suggest the adorning of the 
familiar places, and the rosebush, the vine, 
or the tree which he plants and tends with 
his own hand, awaken an affection which 
is not material but spiritual. Let a man 
have opportunity to seek and appropriate 
the influences with which God has sur- 
rounded him in Nature and which are 
meant to enrich his soul, and his permanent 
home, with its restful general sameness, 
has for him as mavy varied forms and 
changeful phases as the familiar sky, the 
tree beside his door painted by the rolling 
seasons, or the expressive face of his child. 
Now let the man in whom these associ- 
ations and attachments have a place, who 
has not becotee so much a machine as to 
have wholly emdicated the more delicate 
sensibilitiesef the mind ard heart—let 
him be torn away from his home, at the ex- 
piration of every three years, let him live 
always in anticipation of such separation, 
let his whole surroundings be changed, 
familiar objects in the love of which he has 
found companionship give place to strange 





sights and surroundings, and how homeless 
he feels. Everything about him now he 
must get used to, and in proportion to the 
fineness and strength of his nature will he 
slowly recover from that rude shock which 
pulled him up by the roots, to transplant 
him in a foreign soil. 


It is not his finer nature merely that 
suffers from this sheck, though that indeed 
were enough. Which of the great poets 
of the heart, in the world’s history, whose 
nobler character has adorned his exalted 
verse, who has been made such in the 
atmosphere of this enforced homelessness? 
Not Longfellow, his heart growing rich in 
that restful old Cambridge home, and thus 
enriching every soul that ponders his sweet 
verse. Not Whittier, whose ‘‘Snuowbound,” 
that makes us cry for the home of our youth, 
could never have been composed but by 
one who had fostered the strongest local 
attachments. Not Bryant, pursuing the 
even tenor of his way amid scenes famil- 
iarized by the associations of half a cen- 
tury. Not Tennyson, who within the 
bowers of his Isle of Wight feels himself at 
home with a world of hisown. And if the 
true poetry of life and the heart has any 
appropriate place in the life of the minister 
of Christ, who, of all others, stands before 
men to be a representative man in every 
sense, because the man of God, an ex- 
emplar as well as a preceptor, then, surely, 
it is no proper part of his training, to 
separate him from those scenes and sur- 
roundings which, rendered dear by asso- 
ciation and beautiful by his own adorning, 
teach him to consider and treasure things 
which are no larger than ‘‘ the lilies of the 
field” and ‘‘the fowls of the air.” Is this 
an objection to itinerating frequently in 
the ministry, because clearly destructive 
of a most important element of ministerial 
culture? Yet it is the least of all objec- 
tions. For, much more than things, are 
men influential in our lives, through the 
continued contact of years. And for the 
minister and his family to leave friends, 
and acquaintances who are becoming 
friends, just at the time when friendship is 
pouring its riches into mutual hearts, and 
when riper acquaintance is making the 
way to usefulness plainer and easier, is a 
loss to him (not to say to the church) as 
irreparable as it is unjustifiable. 

Alas, for the minister of the Gospel who 
needs to remove because the people are 
acquainted with him! And I may add, 
that one who must go away because three 
years exhausts his influence or his mind, 
had better go out of the ministry and stay 
out. Let me plead for a different type of 
man, a man with a true Christian heart, 
who loves men and loves to be loved by 
them; a man who does not forget to-day 
his neighbor’s sorrow of yesterday, and 
who, not seeking *‘ his own things, but the 
things of Jesus Christ,” prizes not only the 
friends which have been given to him, but 
also the self-discipline which brings others 
to his heart, and illustrates the constancy 
which keeps them. This man, who is 
drawn upon continually for sympathy, 
likes to lean on some one now and then, and 
as he does not carry his heart in his hand, 
to toss at a venture into every man’s lap, 
he chooses his friends with care, and trusts 
them when he knows them. 

The mere making of a thousand new ac- 
quaintances in a new place is far harder 
thap to make an equal number in a famil- 
iar locality and supported by a well-known 
circle of friends. But the enforced separa- 
tion from all old friends and acquaintances, 
the burden of choosing advisers entirely 
unknown and untested, the very sundering 
of the ties which bind him to friends and 
make friendship worth having, all these in- 
jure the minister. They make him and 
his friendships more professional, less 
natural; more ministerial, less manly; 
more churchly, less Christlike. The pro- 
fessional friend is not a good friend, and the 
minister, tossed from one set of people to 
another, is robbed far more than he is en- 
riched, in his social affeotions. 

In this I have not yet alluded to the im- 
mense drain on the mere physical force of 
a man necessitated by the severance of old 
associations and the enforced effort to 
speedily become acquainted with hundreds 
of people in a new society. 

I have not laid stress onthe degree to 
which this task intercepts his study and 





forbids him time for needed reflection. I 
have not remarked on the intellectual decay 
which surely follows upon the insidious 
thought, that, being among new people, he 
can preach old sermons; nor have I spoken 
of the superficial manner in which a man is 
sure to work, who has not time to lay and 
work out a plan adequate to the demands 
which Providence has opened before him 
in a given church. I pass these highly im- 
portant matters to speak of another loss, 
which is as great to the church, and to the 
parties involved as to the minister, but 
probably most lamented by him. It is: 

2. The loss of his influence on conserva- 
tive men. 

I can readily make plain to what and to 
whom I refer. The people who are most 
forward and loud when a new mivpister 
comes are not the ones who have the best 
record for reliability prior to his coming, 
or afterward. Occasicnally, some one 
really impressed by a new preacher, experi- 
ences immediately a great and permanent 
change, through his agency; but such ure 
exceptional cases. The people who stand 
by a minister are those who come to con- 
fide in him slowly, not reluctantly, but 
carefully. Business men, who learn too 
well from daily experience how necessary 
it is to test men before trusting them, have 
reason, as they well know, to apply the 
same rule in the church both to laymen 
and ministers. That they do this isto their 
honor. And these prudent, pious men, no 
doubt come into full and helpful and in- 
creasing sympathy with their minister be- 
fore the expiration of three years. It is 
not these valuable conservative church- 
members to whom I call special attention. 
But, in the congregation, outside the mem- 
bership of the church, are men not pro- 
fessors of religion, who are in sympathy 
with the church, who atiend its services, 
who contribute to its support, and whose 
families, in whole or in part, are members 
of the church. They keep their children 
in the Sunday-school, they render impor- 
tanj assistance in the social and financial 
work of the church. They are men whose 
business reputation compares favorably 
with that of church-members, and who 
have a good report for honor and benevo- 
lence in society. Why are not these 
men converted and made members of the 
church? To this question many answers 
might be returned before all their reasons 
and excuses are specified. But certain it 
is that, whatever barrier to their taking 
this step lies in the methods of the church, 
ought to be removed, if it can be, without 
detriment to others. What fact is more cer- 
tain than that many of these men remain 
outside of the church and are permanently 
detached from it, because the ministers 
come and go so frequently as to gain little 
influence with them? 


8. Akin tothe above mentioned is the 
loss to the minister, through frequent itin- 
erating, of his influence as a resident citi- 
zen. ‘ 

Citizenship in itself is valuable to any 
man, and to none more so than to the min- 
ister. I use the word as meaning the rela- 
tion which the minister sustains to the 
whole body of the people of the commu- 
nity in which he lives, in their general civil 
capacity. The privileges and duties in- 
volved in being a citizen relate not only to 
the local and general government, in the 
making and enforcement of laws, but also 
concern all such matters of common wel- 
fare as schools, hospitais, and, in a word, 
all publicinstitutions and public occasions. 
By nature and by virtue of his position, the 
minister should be a leading citizen, full of 
public spirit, practically interested in all 
humane work, and sufliciently versed in 
the history of his own and other times to 
give wise counsel in all local matters. His 
relation to the schools and to the education 
of youth by the usages of America since 
early colonial days is a close and influential 
relation. 

From this brief outline of a minister’s 
natural and conceded connection with the 
public weal, I may at once’ proceed to say 
that, in proportion as he is compelled to 
move frequently, in that proportion is 
his citizenship rendered valueless. 

In many cases, moving from state to 
state, he loses his vote. ~ Perhaps he can 
bear that loss, but the state cannot afford 
to. If any man should especially show 
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how highly he prizes a freeman’s vote, that 
man is the Christian minister. But it may 
be said: ‘‘Though he loses his vote, he 
retains his influence.” That is precisely 
what he does not do. Accustomed to the 
inevitable change within three years, he 
detaches himself from public affairs, con- 
fines his work narrowly to his church, and 
lets alone the most vital civil concerns. 
What can be of greater importance to the 
community than the care of their schools, 
including, as it’ does, the selection of 
teachers, the choice of text-booke, the gen- 
eral influence to be exerted upon the char- 
acters of the young? And many times, the 
man of all others whom the town would be 
glad to entrust with the chairmanship of 
educational committees is the cultivated 
Christian minister. But tell me is it the 
itinerant minister who is put in this place 
of honor and power? By no means; 
rather, in most cases, the itinerant, loaded 
with the burdens of his arriving year and 
his departing year, does not even once 
visit the schools in all his pastoral term; 
and he, the chief of teachers, has no rela- 
tions, scarcely social relations, with the 
guild of teachers, many of whom are just 
as devoted to God in their work as he is in 
his. No wonder that common school edu- 
cation is gradually divorced from religion, 
and the itinerant is looked upon as a 
clergyman, but not a citizen. 


The expansive influence which this work 
would have upon his mind and studies, to 
broaden both, and upon his congregations, 
to lead people, young and old, to ehurch, 
great and desirable as it is, is sacrificed to 
his short term and compulsory itinerating. 

4. The Methodist itinerant minister is 
influenced to seek superficial success, 
which results in real and manifest failure. 

[regard this, in all its bearings, as per- 
haps the greatest possible objection to a 
frequent itinerating, and its discussion of 
paramount importance. 

The minister is sent to a church for one, 
two, or at most three years. He is expected 
to make a success. Success throughout 
the Methodist Church has come to mean a 
certain form of outward interest. What 
will be accounted a succeésful term, to the 
minister’s credit? To havea revival and to 
leave a great number of new members on 
the church books, to provide for a debt 
by subscriptions, to create a furor and fill 
his house—these are the descriptive terms 
of success, current and commonly accepted. 
Are they, in fact, indicative of real 
triumphs for Christ’s Kingdom or for the 
minister? Far from it. In most cases 
they are anything but proofs of prosperity. 
Having no time to build up success ona 
good foundation, he must sustain his credit 
by raising the semblance of it and building 
on the sand. In what a multitude of in- 
stances has a ‘“‘ splendid success ” of the 
above sort, not only proved a most demor- 
alizing failure but entailed failure on 
those churches in which it was reported, 
and on their succeeding ministers, until 
they nearly sank into discouragement, or, 
what is more to be deprecated, until, aban- 
doning their Heaven-inspired, conscientious 
ideals ofthe work they ought to do, they 
have proceeded to ‘‘make a success” in 
the applauded superficial way? I tremble 
as I write it, because itis so fearfully true, 
that false ideas of what constitutes minis- 
terial success are naturally and actually 
fostered by the short terms of the itiner- 
ancy, to the ruin of piety, common honesty 
and manhood in churches and ministers. 
Because he must do it, because he was sent 
to do that work and has not time to do it 
thoroughly, a minister takes up a subscrip- 
tion that can never be collected; done ina 
furor, the furor subsides and nothing but 
harm has been done. Yet he reports the 
debt raised and cannot stay to see whether 
itis paid or not. The next minister cannot 
eollect it, or he must have a revival for the 
sake of his reputation and that of the church. 
If it comes naturally, it will follewlike reap- 
ing after sowing; but should he wait for 
that, his hearers are not like'y to be power- 
fully moved until they know him—that is, 
till the beginning of his third year. If he 
sees a genuine revival then, he cannot save 
the fruits of it to the church, neither can his 
Successor, nor any successor possible to be 
appointed. What then? He thinks he 


' Must havea revival which does not grow 


from seed orroot. And hehas it, and re- 








ports in the papers ‘‘about” so many con- 
versions, the largest outside possible figure, 
almost outside of truth. Now, asa matter 
of fact, some of the ministers of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and those not the 
most obscure, by seeking this counterfeit 
success, have become notoriously insincere. 
They repert falsely. They are not careful 
in their figures or facts, and they send 
statements to the papers which are wholly 
misleading. The next minister goes to 
these fields, and the converts and congrega- 
tions have melted away, so that neither can 
be found. And yet those men have had a 
‘* great success,” the worthlessness of which 
is known, if not confessed, by the official 
laymen, who nevertheless call them to re- 
peat the like. 

Surely such success is not gain, yet this 
very kind and type of unreal work is fos- 
tered by the itinerancy as now limited. 

The man who holds to a higher ideal has 
the drift of Church and conference senti- 
ment against him in carrying it into prac- 
tice. And if he adheres to that thorough 
ideal, although his character and labors 
may lay foundations in that community, on 
which allits genuine prosperity for years 
will be built, the Church is ready to call 
him impracticable, while the boastful su- 
perficial preacher, who produces the sem- 
blance of success, is counted a wonder 
and, for the stir he makes, is perhaps 
honored with the designation of ‘‘an old- 
fashioned Methodist.” But to him, with 
that counterfeit success,comes a false and in- 
sincere personal character. There are min- 
isters whose word about their churches can- 
not be relied on. Their style and ideal of 
work educates them to untruthfulness. I 
do not say what Church has the most of 
them, but I do say that the present limited 
itinerancy, by fostering false and superfi- 
cial ideas of ministerial success, has a de- 
cided tendency to lead men to seek the ap- 
pearance rather than the more toilsome and 
only worthy reality. I shail have more to 
say in demonstration of this fact further on, 
when I shall speak of the hurtful effects of 
this system of short, inadequate pastorates 
on the laity. 

STAMFORD, Conn. 
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JosEru Cook began the eighth series of his 
Boston Monday Lectures at Tremont Temple at 
noon, Feb. 4th. The great hall, it is unneces- 
sary to say, was crowded. A large number of 
those present probably came especially to hear 
what Mr. Cook should say of Wendell Phillips, 
of whose death he was to speak in his prelude. 
Mr. Cook received a round of applause as he 
entered upon the platform, At none of the courses 
of Monday lectures which have in previous years 
been given by Mr. Cook, has Tremont Temple 
been more crowded with listeners, At half past 
eleven, when the doors were opened, the waiting 
crowd soon filled the galleries, and before 12 
o'clock all the seats on the floor, including the 
reserved seats, were occupied, while consider- 
able numbers, unable to obtain seats, were 
standing in the aisles and in the area near the 
entrance. The audience, both as regarded its 
size and its character was a spontaneous tribute 
paid to the life and character of the great man 
who lies in the stiliness of his last sleep, and 
whom not only Boston, but America, the world, 
indeed, had learned to reverence. It is but 
once in a lifetime that an orator is given such a 
topic as Wendell Phillips. 





THE PRELUDE. 
THE DEATH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Whom God crowns, letno man try to discrown. 
There lies dead on his shield in yonder street 
an unsuliied soldier of unpopular reform, a spot- 
lessly disinterested champion of the oppressed, 
the foremost orator of the English-speaking 
world in recent years, the largest and latest, let 
us hope not the last, of the Puritans, a servant 
of the Most High God, a man on the altar of 
whose heart the coals of fire were kindled by a 
breath from the Divine justice and tenderness, 
Wendell Phillips has gone, doubtless, to an in- 
calculably great reward. He is with Garrison 
and Sumner and Lincoln now. He is in the com- 
pany of Wilberforce and Clarkson. He has met 
Phocion and Aristides avd Demosthenes and 
Scipio and the Roman Gracchi and Howard and 
John Brown and Toussaint L’Ouverture, He is 
with Milton and Cromwell and Hampden and Vane 


and the Covenanters and Pilgrim Fathers, and 
all the host of martyrs, who, in every century, 
have laid down their lives that the dolorous and 
accursed ages might a little change their course. 
With the approval of this company, what cares he 
for our praise or blame? He cared little for it 
in life. Fifty years hence history will not ask 
what Boston thinks of Wendell Phillips, but 
rather what he thought of Boston. [Applause.] 
We cannot crown him; the memory of bis career 
crowns our civilization. [Applause.] 

There are three periods in Mr, Phillips's life— 
preparation, struggle, victory. His preparation 
extended from his birth, or rather from sorae 
generations before it—for he inherited ancestral 
merit of the highest type—to the Boston mob of 
1835. This period included his boyhood in the 
historic streets of Boston; his education in a 
cultured home and Boston schools and Harvard 
University ; his study of the law, and initial, re- 
luctant practice of it. His struggle lasted thirty 
years, from 1835 to 1865—that is, from the time 
when he saw Mr. Garrison in danger of being 
murdered in your streets for anti-slavery opin- 
ions, to the day when it pleased Almighty Provi- 
dence to eradicate slavery from our nation. His 
victory was in the last nineteen years of his life, 
in which he walked among us, not without occu- 
pation, indeed, but with his great purpose so 
thoroughly accomplished that he seemed lonely 
in his triumphant and peaceful days. 

This orator had no official position, Not the 
legislator’s chair, not the pulpit, not the pro- 
fessor’s or editor's seat, only the platform wa, 
open to him; no adventitious aids account for 
his influence. Remember that Mr. Phillips was 
never in the employment of State or Church or 
school. He never sought with any genuineness 
of zeal, I think never with full purpose, any 
place within the gift of the peeple. He was a 
candidate once for the governorship of Massa- 
chusetts ; but he said he did not wish to be in the 
governor’s chair, He used his candidacy as a 
weapon of agitation, A simple citizen all his 
days, without more wealth than was necessary to 
secure his independence of position, and with 
no business relations worth mentioning, his 
character and eloquence alone explain his place 
in history. 

Is it not fair to assert that, without the forty 
years of this reformer’s influence from the plat- 
form, our civilization might possibly have sunk 
so low as to make a compromise with #l:very? 
You affirm that slavery was not abolished in his 
way, that he was a disunionist for years, and 
that, perhaps, the bitterness of his attack on 
human bondage precipitated the conflict between 
the North and the South. I maintain that 
slavery was abolished in Mr. Phillips’s way ; for, 
after 1861, he waa a defender of the Union and 
of all the great measures of the North in the 
period of the war and of reconstruction. But, as 
to the preceding period, are you sure that, if the 
brilliancy of his oratory, the intensity of his 
moral convictions, the weight of his conscience 
had not been thrown into the scale, we should 
have been ready when secession showed ita head 
to crush it? Are you certain that the statesmen 
who were safe men wouldhave brought us into 
that posture of soul in which such a degree of 
courage and insight became possible as to make 
the sacrifices of our War practicable by the will 
of the masses? 

Mr. Phillips’s ideal of his own life can be seen 
best in what he said of the platform. ‘‘ We have 
four sources of education in this country,” was 
one of his famous remarks; ‘talk, literature, 
government, religion. The lyceum makes one 
of the most important elements in each. It isa 
church without a creed and with a constant 
rotation of clergymen. It teaches closer etbics 
than the pulpit.” (‘‘Speeches and Lectures,” p. 
246.) Forty years and nearly forty-five this 
orator, unmatched on either side the sea, 
passed to and fro across the breadth of 
our continent, weaving together the sentiments 
of our great commonwealths into opposi- 
tion to human bondage, It is some- 
times said that Wesley and Whitefield, moving 
up and down the Atlantic coast as shuttles, 
wove together the sentiments of the thirteen col- 
onies, and made union possible by creating a 
national spirit, We have no national daily 
journals, but we have national orators, men 
whose words are heard from Plymouth Rock to 
the Golden Gate; and it ison a few men who 
reach the whole nation that we must depend for 
the unification of sentiment in great crises. It 
is true, the press echoes itself, and so fills the 
land and on the highest matters is substantially 
a unit; but sometimes the press is not as cour- 
ageous asthe platform. In most great crises of 
unpopular reform, the platform takes the initia- 
tive, Especially in the anti-slavery contest was it 
notoriously true that the abolitionist platform 
was vastly in advance of the press and of the 
pulpit, It was Mr. Phillips’s oratory, as I think, 
which imparted, more than any other weapon in 
the hands of one man, anti-glavery zeal to the 
North and gaveto the commonwealths which 


made their victory in the Oivil War possible. 
[Applause.] With all the mistakes of the aboli- 
tionists, I believe that without them—nay, with- 
out this one leader of them—it is entirely possi- 





ble hat we might have lacked the courage neo- 


resisted the rebellion such moral preparation as | 


essary for the maintenance of the Union. [Ap- 
Plause.] Take away the career of the abolition- 
ists, or even of this one man who led them, 
from American history, and it is quite possible 
that the union of the American republic might 
have been destroyed, It is not too much to aa- 
sert that but for the career of this man, who was 
almost a martyr, our liberty and union might 
to-day be in the jaws of the monster of slavery. 
His darts were cast among the earliest at this 
dragon, and I believe that none pierced more 
nearly to the vital parts. Certainly no man was 
more hated in the Gulf States than he, not even 
Mr. Garrison. His brilliancy drew to him secret 
intellectual support from the educated classes, 
The young men in the colleges were dazzled by 
Mr. Phillips’s eloquence, as they were not usually 
by Mr. Garrison's. It is true that Mr. Phillipa 
always placed Mr. Garrison at the front; and it 
is not for us lightly to differ from his judgment, 
which, undoubtedly, was an *honest one, and 
not the result of mere modesty, Mr. Phillips 
was buta young man when Mr. Garrison was 
mobbed in Boston ; and it was the sight of the 
mischief about to be done to the older person 
that brought the younger to his side, Neverthe- 
less, a8 an incitement to the nation at large, 
Mr. Phillips, according to my conviction, has 
been quite as effective a spark of divine fire as 
Mr. Garrison, It was Mr. Phillips, quite as much 
as Mr. Garrison, who, in the long course of the 
anti-slavery discussion, put a soul beneath the 
ribs of our death. 

Mr. Phillips was born in 1811. He joined the 
anti-slavery society in 1836; but his real mem- 
bership in the anti-slavery ranks began from a 
time in which he saw Garrison mobbed in 1835, 
He became a supporter of the Union in his 
fiftieth year, 1861, and in that very year was 
himself mobbed in this city. He was twenty- 
six years old when he delivered his famous ad- 
dress at Fanueil Hall, on the murder of Lovejoy. 
He was seventy-three years old at his death. It 
may be said that from 1887 to his last hour he 
wasa pillar of fire, through which God looked 
in the morning watch of better ages to come 
and troubled the host of his enemies and took 
off their chariot wheels. [Applause.] 

Is it said that Mr. Phillips, after the victory of 
the great reform, the support of which was the 
chief object of his life, lost his occupation? Is it 
feared that he did not understand the new and 
more complicated public issues to which he gave 
attention? Slavery was a simple question, it has 
been affirmed, and labor reform, the topic of so- 
cialism, or of communism and of nihilism, are in- 
tricate matters. Did Mr. Phillips deserve this 
criticism? Ihold that he had many other ob- 
jects than the promotion of the anti-slavery cause. 
Here are twelve topics of reform which he dis- 
cussed nearly all his life: Anti-slavery, woman's 
rights, temperance legislation, total abstinence, 
municipal misgovernment, the care of the in- 


sane, the Indian question, the Chinese 
question, labor and capital, finance, 
oppressed foreign nationalities, cor- 


ruptions of the political party in power. Who 
dves not recollect his chief opinions on all these 
themes? Is that a correct perspective which 
makes a division between his life before the War 
and that after it, and affirms that his final years 
showed a decline in his power of grasping great 
themes cffectively and in the intellectual worth of 
his advocacy? I hold that the temperance reform 
is asimple issue, and that Mr. Phillips had very 
nearly complete mastery of it. Who had a greater 
mastery? If Providence crowned his opinions 
on the topic of anti-slavery, are you sure that 
Providence may not at last crown his opinions 
on the topic of the temperance reform? You 
thoight him a fanatic on slavery; but history 
justified him. Although myself unable to advo- 
cate as advanced views as he held concerning 
woman’s rights, I am not here to cast reproach 
on his record. I do not care to obliterate any- 
thing he did on that theme. I believe the cause 
of woman’s rights to be, on the whole, a simple 
issue, and 1 do not doubt that Mr. Phillips 
studied it as carefully as he did the anti-slavery 
agitation. Municipal misgovernment he dis- 
cussed most acutely. Although, on that theme, 
we as yet are only at the commencement of a 
great contest that undoubtedly will occupy a 
large place in our political future, he has 
threaded a needle which reformers may well 
use to sew up the garments of our shame, 
{Laughter and applause.) I am willing to com- 
mit to the care of his great memory the Indian 
question and the Chinese, In his advanced 
years, he could not, of course, on this latter 
topic, go into prolonged agitation; but he has 


to the provincial and barbaric views of the 
Pacific Coast. Three million freed men weep 
for him to-day. The oppressed peasants in Ire- 
land and Russia know he was theirfriend. He 
deserves amonument at Dublin and St, Peters- 
burg as well as at Charleston and New Orleans. 
His form should stand in bronze at the Golden 
Gate as well as at theside of Plymouth Rock. 


stand the topic of labor and capital wait fifty 
years until Macaulay's Huns and Vandals appear 
on this continent, and then ask whether Wendell. 





put himself on record as unflinchingly opposed .: 


Let those who say Mr. Phillips did not under- — 


Phillips understood the necessities of the case, — 
Ho was too radical s friend of the workingman = 
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you think? He was an American. Ho helped 
to establish the Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics, which has been imitated in many a com- 
monwealth. No man’s advice was oftener sought 
than his by legislative committees, on topics of 
industrial reform. He was really one of the 
most cautious experimenters on the whole tc pic 
of labor and capital. He collected facts, he or- 
ganized public effort in Massachusetts in such a 
way as to bring the real state of the case as to 
the workingmen before the people. Every fac- 
tory child had in him a tender guardian. It is 
the most bitter calumny which calls him a friend 
of assassins, a supporter of regicides, He has 
uttered strong words on the duty of resisting 
tyrants, much stronger than many of us would 
justify. But you must remember his talent for 
invective. We must not think that,as a cool pol- 
icy,he would justify the assassination of an Em- 
peror of Rassisa. He was only beginning the 
discussion of the vast topic of labor and capital. 
It is far too much to assert that he did not un- 
derstand it, or that he misled public sentiment 
concerning it. It is true that, on the topic of 
finance his opinions seemed to the vast majority 
of his friends to be erroneous; if I may venture 
to state the fact, I found them not only errone- 
ous but absurd. Neverthek ss, I do not feel my- 
self at all competent to affirm that Mr, Phillips 
dil not understand this subject. It is altogether 
possible that I do not. [Laughter.] He certainly 
had a right, in the name of his great career, to 
put forward very singular opinions and ask at- 
tention for them, and leave them to the verdict 
of time, We must not say that he was a tyro on 
this subject because his views did not coincide 
with ours. There was a day when we thought 
him a tyro on the topic of anti-slavery. As to 
the corruptions of tue political party in power, 
do you say that he struck hands wiih «lema- 
gognes? You said so on other topics earlier in 
his career, and yet you jus.ify now many of the 
most extreme propositions he then defen.led. 
Let it not be forgotten that Mr. Phillips, in de- 
fending political uovemenis most of us do not 
indorse, said that they were also supported by 
many very bad elements. He did not overlook 
the fact that what he believed to be the cause of 
the workingman drew to its support evil forces, 
Iadmit that he kept queer company, but not 
that he was blind to the fact. He thought the 
corruptions of political parties in power should 
be exposed and extirpated even at the expense of 
acertain amount of alliance with questionable 
elements in political warfare. 

It is palpable injustice to Mr, Phillips’s memory 
to emphasize a few topics on which most of his 
friends disagreed with him, and forget the vast 
reforms on which his epinions, once scouted as 
utterly fanatical, have been justified by Al- 
mighty Providence itself. Here, at the edge of 
hia open grave, let us look upon the crown which 
history has put onthe head of this censor of 
his age, and remember that nearly every great 
reformer has made a few mistakes. Edmund 
Burke, in his last years, assailed the French Rev- 
olution in a style considered morbid, almost in- 
sane. People thought Edmund Burke had lost 
his balance of mind. A sensitive oratorical 
soul, it was said that he fell into the faults of 
the oratorical temperament, Do editors have 
no faults? Are there no mistakes natural to 
the journalistic temperament? If editors were 
ovliged to stand out personally before their 
readers, and make thems: lves responsible for all 
their assertions, if the devious course of many a 
leading newspaper could be watched from year 
to year, without its mask of irresponsible anony- 
mousness, should we not find it as easy to rake 
up a record against a great journal as against a 
great orator? 

No doubt this orator’s marvelous power of in- 
vective often led him into a vigor of speech 
almost inconsistent with the patrician courtesy 
which was a part of his being. He was a re- 
former in the press of battle. He spoke as one 
who is obliged to command attention by the 
boldest exposure of the errors of his opponents. 
‘*Men blame us,” he says, ‘ for the bitterness 
of our language, the personality of our attacks. 
It results from our position. The great mass of 
the people will never be made to stay and argue 
a long question. They must be made to feel it 
through the hides of their idols. It is on this 
principle that every great reform must take for 
its text the mistakes of greatmen. God gives us 
great scoundrels for texts to anti-slavery ser- 
mons. (“Speeches and Lectures,” p. 48.) Respect- 
ability said to Mr. Phillips: ‘You shall not have 
a hearing.” Whereupon he let fly the silver 
arrows of criticism of a Webster and a Seward, 
and obtained a hearing by smiting the idols of 
respectability. His criticisms of public men 
contain no personal malice. Many of them 
history has justified. 

My conviction is that most of the newspapers 
that have criticised Mr. Phillips have been at 
fault in matters of fact ofvener then he was, in 
proportion to the number of times they have 
spoken. [Applause.] On the edges of his argu- 
ment, speaking ia the beat of debate, he mght 
now and then let drop a statement that would 
not bear the microscope and scalpel. But in the 
central ground of his discussion, on points es- 
sential to his argument, he was not only accu- 

rate, but vitally sound. He knew how to choose 


facta that would cut and burn, and to make an 
impression that God could indorse. ‘his isa 
kind of insight not too often possessed on the 
platform ; and when it is possessed, the courage 
to use it does not always go with it. 

Mr, Phillips’s oratory, as a general verdict of 
the best judges seems to assert, 1s not equaled 
by thatof anyone now living. John Bright is 
commonly spoken of in England as the foremost 
orator of the British Islands. His power of in- 
vective is not equal to that of Mr. Phillips. The 
idiomatic grace, clearness and beauty of his style 
may, perhaps, be as remarkable as the corre- 
sponding traits in the language of the Boston 
orator; but there is not as much incisiveness, 
not as much divine fire in the periods of Jobn 
Bright as in those of Phillips. There are 
not as many epigrammatic passages, not 
as many historic allusions illuminating euch 
theme in hand, not as much classical learning. 
John Bright, indeed, would not claim to be Mr. 
Phillips’s equal in classical training or in ex- 
perience before popular audiences, Mr. Bright 
is @ parliamentarian ; he is a popular orator also ; 
and in the combination of these two careers has 
excelled Mr, Phillips because his field has been 
broader, Asa parliamentarian Mr. Bright is, of 
course, superior to Mr, Phillips, but perhaps not 
to what Mr, Phillips would have been with a 
parliamentary opportunity equal to Mr. Bright's. 
On the whole we may pronounce the book of 
“Speeches and Lectures,” by Mr. Phillips, to be 
the most suggestive contribution that has been 
made to the American oratory records since the 
death of Daniel Webster. It is a lofty estimate 
which places this contribuiion in the scale of 
value above Mr. Everett's or Mr. Sumner’s, Let 
us mention all the great orators with due honor ; 
but when we ask for the noblest thing in 
oratory we must speak of God in man ; and what 
orator had in him more of God than this anti- 
slavery reformer? [Applause.] 

Quintilian says that extemporaneous speech 
is the top and radiance of all eloquence. Mr. 
Phillips was an extemporancous speaker of the 
most finished merit. There are four ways of 
speaking—writien, extemporaneous, memoriler 
and mixed. You may write everything or write 
nothing. You may memorize matter or words, 
or both. You may combine these methods in 
such a manner a8 tu secure the chief advantages 
ofeach. The mixed method was Mr. Phillips's 
mode when he could choose his own way of 
preparation, and this method is undoubtedly the 
best of the four for such effects as he wished to 
produce, 

He was alwaysa gentleman. He always spoke 
asat once a cultured person and a popular ora- 
tor, There was nothing prim and stiff about 
him, and yet there was nothing careless. He 
was very far on the one hand from having a 
pomp or a stateliness which repelled people. 
He was very far, on the other, from talking down 
to the people. Some of the most subtly im- 
portant of his oratorical maxims appear in these 
sentences of his in a letter of 1868 to a college 
student: ‘*I think practice with all kinds of 
audiences the best teacher you can have in pub- 
lic speaking. Think out your subjects carefully. 
Read all you can relative to them, Fill your 
mind, and then talk simply and naturally to an 
audience. Forget altogether that you are to 
make a speech, or that you are making one. 
Absorb yourself into the idea that you are to 
strike a blow, carry out a purpose, effect an ob- 
ject, recommend a plan; then, having forgotten 
yourself, you will be likelier to do your best for 
your purpose, Study the class of books your 
mind likes. When you go outside of this rule, 
study those which give you facts on your chosen 
subjects, and those which you find most sug- 
gestive. Remember to talk up to your audience, 
not down to it, The commonest audience can 
relish the best thing you can say, if you know 
how to say it properly. Be simple ; be in earn- 
est.” 

But you say that, afterall, Mr. Phillips was not 
alogician. The seer is the logician who melts 
his logic in the fire of his emotion, and Mr. 
Phillips in oratory was aseer. His epigrams, 
his historical allusions, his anecdotes, his power- 
ful passages of invective are often arguments on 
fire. Whoever wishes to form himselfon the 
best model of popular eloquence that America 
has yet given to the world—except only the best 
passages of Patrick Henry and the immortal 
address of Lincoln at Gettysburg—must spend 
days and nights on what poor remnants we have 
left of Mr. Phillips’s anti-slavery orations and 
speeches. Here are coals of fire lit by the 
breath of God. Let young men come to this 
altar and light their torches and carry them out 
into the dark places of our civilization. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Boston mobbed Wendell Phillips. Let this city 
now proudly, reverently and yet penitently 
build his monument. [Applause.] eschines 
said that the character of a city is determined by 
the character of the men itcrowns. This 
American reformer’s hands were clean from any 
stain of gold. He did not love place or pelf. It 
was to plain living and high thinking that he 
consecrated his life. His gains were given away 
in silent philanthropy. It is certain that the 
last person whose interest he thought of was 





himself. That unspeakalby sacred relation of his 








to an invalid wife—how dare we name it in pub- 
lic over this open grave except as we look into the 
coffin through tears? More than once he said: 
‘*She was my inspiration.” Was this the chiey 
secret of his power? This man almost never un- 
veiledto mortal gaze the holy of holies of his 
spirit, in which he dwelt alone with God. He 
said at Theodore Parker’s funeral: ‘Mine is 
not Parker's faith. Mine is the old faith of 
New England. I heard the authoress of the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” say last night toa 
hushed assembly: ‘‘ Wendell Phillips was ortho- 
dox of the orthodox.” He would not worship 
with the churches of Boston, but, in the dark- 
est Gays of the struggle with slavery, he and 
some of those who were most nearly of his own 
heart, were accustomed to meet en the Sabbath 
in private homes to observe the holy service of 
the Lord’s Supper. The faith ‘of this servant 
of humanity was not a creed merely, but a life. 
‘* Blessed are the dead wno die in the Lord; for 
they rest from their labors and their works do 
follow them.” In this career the faith explains 
the wo1ks, By birth an aristocrat, by convic- 
tion a democrat, by faith a theocrat, Wendell 
Phillips was by Christian necessity a reformer. 
Let us Jook into our own duties through the 
lenses of these tears. We all are passing to the 
majority of souls. Lincoln, Sumner, Garrison, 
Emerson, Philiips have gone—and we are go- 
ing! God grant that we who are alive may sell 
our existence as dearly as this holy soul did his! 
“Humanity sweeps onward. Where to-day the mar- 
tyr stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas, with the silver in 
his hands; 
Far in fron: the cross stands ready, and the crack- 
ling fagots burn, 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe 
return 
To gather up the scattered ashes into history’s 
golden urn.” 


[Prolonged applause.] 


QUESTIONS. 


My first duty is to ask the attention of any 
reprerentatives of the press who are present to 
the fact that the matter of the present course of 
lectures has been copyrighted and is owned by 
The Adwance of Chicago. I hold in my hands a 
communication from the editor of that journal, 
which reads as follows: 

The Advance of Chicago, Illinois, having purchased 
the exclusive use of the copyright of the course of 
Boston Monday lectures for 1884, and having sold 
the same to the New York INDEPENDENT, The Chris-* 
tian Advocate, The Christian at Work, The Chicago 
Intertor, The Religious Telescope and other papers, 
hereby respectfully requests all journals not en- 
titled to the rights secured by this purchase to re- 
frain from making verbatim reports of the lectures, 
preludes or interludes in whole or in part; a sum- 
mary will not be objectionable, but a verbatim re- 
port of any part of the matter purchased by the 
papers mentioned above will be regarded as a viv- 
lation of the courtesies of journalisin. 

ROBERT WEST, 
Editor of The Advance. 

Cx10aG0, Feb, 24. 

I add my own request to that which these 
journals thus emphasize. 

After full deliberation, I have resolved to be 
audacious enough to agree to answer several 
written questions each Monday on this plat- 
form. ‘The replies must be very brief; for this 
interlude is intended to occupy only ten min- 
utes. Ido not agree to answer at any one lec- 
ture more than twelve questions. I beg you to 
put written inquiri2s into the question box at 
the door, or send them to the platform, or give 
them to any of the ushers or any of the mana- 
gers of the Monday Lectureship. They will ail 
receive attention, as will those which I receive 
on lecture tours, East and West. The questions 
must be free from personalities and on topics of 
public importance, and within the usual lines 
followed by the Monday Lectureship. Toward 
the close of the course I expect to ask the com- 
mittee to take the questions I have not se- 
lected, and select for me those which they think 
should be answered by way of a postlude, or 
otherwise. 

1, ‘* What are the prospects of constitutional 
prohibition in the Western States?” 

I have come from three months’ travel as a 
lecturer in the Mississippi Valley, and standing 
here in the commonwealth of the East so near 
to great and corrupt cities, I feel much like a 
barbarian on the topic of constitutional prohi- 
bition. One hardly dares lift up his head or 
voice or heart for that reform in Boston or 
New York or Philadelphia; and yet on the 
prairies of Iowa and Kansas, and 
even on the fat-lands of the new mother 
of presidents—Ohio—it is very easy to stand 
erect on this theme. The West is immense- 
ly in advance of us in the advocacy of strong 
measures of temperance legislation. It seems 
to be thought here in some circles, commonly 
called religious, that we must not advocate a re- 
form until we are sure it can succeed to-morrow. I 
am willing to advocatea reform ifI see fair pros- 
pects for its success next week or next year. [Ap- 
plause.] Oonstitutional prohibition is a rising 
tide, and has already submerged Kansas and 
Iowa and very nearly Ohio, [Applatse.] There 
have been twenty months of constitutional pro- 





hibition in Kansas, and lately full reports have 
been received from sixty-six ont of eighty-one 
counties in that state as to its operation. In 
these the number of saloons has been reduced 
from 708 to 313. More than half of the latter 
arein the corrupt town of Leavenworth. In 41 
counties of Kansas there is not one saloon. [Ap- 
plause.] In the district courts there have been 
460 cases against liquor sellers tried, resulting 
in 351 convictions, or five out of seven. In the 


justice courts there were 378 convictions out of — 


572 cases, three out of four. The fines have 
amounted to $95,000, and 81 saloon keepers have 
been imprisoned. [Applause.] In 61 counties pro- 
hibition is reported as growing in favor, in seven 
as growing weaker, and in eight asat a standstill. 
(See New York InpErenpeEnT for January 31st.) 
In Iowa, after a heated political canvass, prohi- 
bition in its constitutional form has carried the 
state. I regard constitutional prohibition as 
merely a form of local option. I pity the man 
who is so benighted and belated as not to think 
the people havea right to local option on the 
topic of temperance. In Iowa the party which 
rules the state has one of the noblest mottoes 
that any political contest has recently thrown be- 
fore the people. I found it impossible to quote 
that motto to any audience that I sawin that 
commonwealth without calling out a storm of 
applause. It is a motto which I hope will yet be- 
come national: ‘A school-house on every hill 
and no saloon in the valley.” [Applause.] 

2. “What are the needs of Alaska?” ‘ 

Laws, missionaries, schools. The sun first, you 
may think [Laughter]; but the isothermal line 
which runs through Sitka passes through Lake 
Superior, Up to withina few weeks Alaska had 
no governor, no schools, no laws for the making 
of contracts or the collection of debts. After 
sixteen years’ cruel delay, the last intelligence is 
that the laws of Orcgon have been extended over 
the frozen foundiing that has been wailing so 
jong without a covering on our North Pacific 
threshold. [Applause.] 

3. “Is not the influence of the Brahmo Somaj 
in India really hostile in its spirit to Christian 
missions?” 

Yes and no. The destructive work of the 
Brahmo Somaj is favorable to Christian missions. 
The constructive work is favorable or unfavor- 
able, according to the character of the particular 
branch of the Brahmo Somaj of which you may 
be speaking. There are three great segieties 
known as the Brahmo Scmaj—one of them the 
original society ; the second the progressive, led 
by Keshub Chunder Sen ; and the other the pop- 
ular universal Somaj. Except in the progressive 
branch, the work of the Brahmo Somaj is little 
above the level of an icy Sovianistic form of the- 
ism. In the progressive Brahmo Somaj Socinian- 
ism is heated. Theism was a divine flame in the 
soul of Keshub Chunder Sen. Such a form of 
theism as he held I believe to be very useful in 
its destructive effect as against caste and materi- 
alism and child marriages, but, if not developed 
into pure Christianity, a hindrance to missions, 
just as the preaching of devout Socinianism in 
India would be a hindrance; and the more fer- 
vent the preaching the greater the hindrance. 
It was hoped, however, that Keshub Chunder 
Sen was approaching Christianity more nearly 
every year. Out of spiritual fervor like his 
would be naturally developed a sense of a need 
which only Christianity can satisfy. 

4, ‘Is there any substantial religious advant- 
age in the Brahmo Somaj, except in the relation 
of its work to social amelioration?” 

I believe there is a vast religious advantage in 
devout theism, even if you go no further. But 
if theism degenerate into deism and this into 
agnosticism, Iam not certain that it is better 
than the loftiest and purest paganism. Chesub 
Chunder Sen found Martineau and Channing 
and Parker too cold to satisfy his highest moods. 

5. “What is to be expected in the matter of 
Australian confederation?” 

That all the islands south of the Equator will 
ultimately belong to a system of British states 
in Australasia. An immense revolution is going 
forward under the Southern cross and is well 
worth the attention of statesmen and philan- 
thropists. 

6. “‘Has the day of prayer for colleges gone 
out of fashion ?” 

Not in the highest places of our culture. 
President McCosh says that there is very little 
skepticism at Princeton; for there science and 
religion are married. I believe that the col- 
leges of the land are to-day not in as devout a 
condition as they have been often since the 
opening of the century, but that on the whole 
the foremost colleges are not in a condition that 
ought to alarm usin contrast with their past 
state. The proportion of college students to 
our whole population has doubled since 1830. 

7. “Which is the foremost of the German 
universities as a theological center?” 

With great respect for evangelical Halle and 
Berlin, I should say Leipsic. 

8. ‘What is the position of this foremost of 
German religious centers on the topic of proba- 
tion after death?” 

I can answer this question only by reading 
you the opinions of the foremost systematic 
‘theologian of Leipsic, Professor Luthardt. Iam 
able to give a brief reply ; for I hold in my hand 
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his famous volume entitled “‘The Saving Truths 
of Christianity.” I beg leave to call your most 
serious attention to these words, representing, a8 
I suppose, the foremost evangelical culture of - 
German theological circles. 

“We may deceive men, we may delude ourselves, 
but in God’s presence every deception vanishes and 
all self-delusion ceases. 

“Who will be able to bear the presence of God,the 
presence of inflexible truth? Only they who have 
here become the friends of God; for the great dis- 
tinction will be between those who have been his 
friends and those who have lived without him. But 
thisie decided in this life. ‘It is appointed unto al) 
men once to die, but after this the judgment.’ (Heb. 
ix, 27.) Thatis to say: the decision takes place in this 
life. Wearenot to comfort ourselves with the hope of 
being able to retrieve there what we have neglected here. 
The very purpose for which this life in the flesh is 
bestowed upon usis that our lot may be therein de- 
cided. The design ofthe manifold trials and duties 
of this life is that through them and in them we 
may seek and find God. Though the moral con- 
sciousness of aman may seem to have been ever 80 
slightly developed, though the life of an individual may 
have been passed in ever so dream-like a manner, there 
is still that in the depths of every man’s heart which is 
decisive. It is tne fact whether God has or has not 
been the portion of his soul which will determine 
his eternal lot; for hewho has not found communion 
with God here, will not attawnit there.” (Luthardat, 
“The Saving Truths of Christianity.” Lecture X., 
p. 300. Published by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh.) 

9. “ What are the prospects of the New Depart- 
ure?” 

The New Departure is an old failure. [Ap- 
plause.] The history of the Broad Church in 
Europe has been one of spiritual barrenness. 

If a great revival occurs in the American 
churches, the prospects of Broad Church lati- 
tudinarian theology will be exceedingly poor. In 
a torpid, chilled, liberalistic state of the churches 
these prospects might be good. Professor Hodge 
ask:, significantly: “Where are the revivalists 
and the missionaries of the New Departure?” 

Of the seven theological seminaries of the 
Congregational denomination in the United 
States, that one (and there is but one) which 
lies under suspicion of favoring the New De- 
parture has the least number of students in pro- 
portion tothe number of its instructors, Ac- 
cording to the official statement in the ‘‘ Congre- 
gational Year Book for 1884,” which I hold in 
my hand, there were in 1882 and 1883 twelve 
professors at Andover Theological Seminary, and 
a total of but 25 students. Meanwhile, Chicago 
Theological Seminary had 7 theological profess- 
ors and 48 students ; Hartford, 7 professors and 
48 students; Oberlin, 7 professors and 40 stu- 
dents ; Yale, 7 professors and 94 students, Lord 
Bacon said that the best materials for prophecy 
are the unforced opinions of young men. 

There is reason to believe that a few, and but 
a few, persons are engaged in a vigorous at- 
tempt, as yet largely secret, to eommit the Con- 
gregationalist body to a creed consistent with 
the hypothesis of probation after death, or with 
the toleration of the assumption that the issues 
of the final judgment are not determined by the 
deeds done in the body. One of the foremost 
editors favoring the New Departure is believed 
to be an annihilationist, and to be laboring for 
the adoption of such a creed as may harmonize 
with the exegetical lunacy of this position, just 

now a passing fashion in certain circles among 
Congregationalists in England. 

10. “Why has Professor Park’s pamphlet on 
the Associated Creed of Andover Theological 
Seminary not been answered?” 

Because it is unanswerable. Even Professor 
Hodge, of Princeton, publishes the opinion that 
this argument on the legal! aspects of the Andover 
controversy is wholly irrefutable. He says the 
reading of itisan education. This opinion prevails 
widely among the most powerful minds inside the 
denomination and outside of it, East and West. 
Grave legal opinion is disturbed by even the sus- 
picion of malfeasance in the administration of 
trusts, and is made indignant wherever there is 
proof of it. Philanthropic opinion is in the 
same attitude. Every endowed institution in 
the land is concerned in having trusts adminis- 
tered strictly according to legal and moral obli- 
gation. Who wili give bequests if it cannot be 
known what will become of them? The evasive- 
ness of Professor Park’s opponents in this dis- 
cussion is natural, but suicidal. 


THE LECTURE. 
DO WE NEED A NEW THEOLOGY ? 

Only a saving theology is worth saving. [Ap- 
plause,] The final theology of the world will be 
written by the iron finger of the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Perhaps this stern instru- 
ment has traced many legible syllables already. 
In the wide field of the Christian contest with 
unbelief, what are the positions that have seen 
battle but not defeat? In the struggle for exist- 
ence, what theological propositions have .ap- 
proved themselves age after age in the 
of self-evident truth? What forms of faith and 
practice, generation after generation, have sat- 
isfied the depths of the human conscience, when 
it is the. most thoroughly enlightened and 


aroused? I hope that I am progressive; L, 


know that I am conservative; my wish is to 
be both progressive and conservative in theology 





as in everything else. Do we need a New The- 
ology? What shall be the New Theology? What 
are the tests of progress in theology? Who 
shall lead the New Theology? If we were to 
sweep away the past as so much obstruction, and 
deliver ourselves from all allegiance to creeds or 
ecclesiastical organizations and determine anew 
what to believe as to religious truth, how should 
we construct a theology ? 

I. On what facts may legitimate demands for 
a New Theology be founded ! 

Do not be startled if I admit that there are 
facts justifying a call for a readjustment of 
several theological doetrines. I shall ask in a 
moment what are the fancies on which illegiti- 
mate demands for a New Theology have been 
based. Allow me first to name the circumstances, 
which, at the present hour of history, so near 
the opening of the twentieth century, appear to 
me to call for a theology in some particular® 
new, not perhaps in its central positions, but in 
many of the forms of its expression. 

1. The providential necessity of choosing now a 
religion not for one sect or nation only, but for 
the whole world. 

2. The advance of the study of comparative 
religion. 

8. The progress of Biblical criticism. 

4. The appearance of a Revised Version of the 
Old and New Testament in the most important 
language now spoken. 

5. The growth of self-government in the 
Church, and of the free exercise of the right of 
private judgment among the masses of Christian 
and non-Christian populations, 

6. The universal demand for the application of 
the scientific method of definition, and induction 
to all topics, however sacred. 

7. The progress of the physical sciences. 

8. The advance of psychological and ethical 
science, 

9. The alleged existence of modern evidence of 
the supernatural. 

10. The recent triumphs of Christian scholar- 
ship in the field of research as to the proofs of 
the historic reality of miracles recorded in the 
New Testament Scriptures, 

11. A growing demand for the application to 
theology of those tests of truth which are sup- 
plied by the spiritual and intuitive faculties and 
the regenerated conscience, in distinction from 
the logical powers. 

12. The necessity of making theology a bal- 
anced system, not fractional but integral, in both 
its methods of research and its inculcations. 

13. The aggressiveness of materialistic and ag- 
nostic philosophies. 

14. The decadence of strife within the Church 
as to many points on which sectarian divisions 
have existed. 

15. The growing tendency among evangelical 
bodies to unite their forces in aggressive relig- 
ious work and to emphasize the hidden half of 
Christian unity. 

16. The certainty that Christian faith and 
practice have not yet. been litted into entire har- 
mony with the tone of the Christian Scriptures, 
and that the work most needed in the Church at 
large to-day is the Christianization of Chris- 
tianity. [Applause.] 

In this course of lectures I begin precisely 
where it was my fortune to close in the last 
course, and assume now only what I hope 
was proved then, that the whole world is hence- 
forth to be permeated by ite best thought, and 
that there are and can be no foreign lands. 

The most impressive secular circumstance 
calling for a readjustment of theological doc- 
trines, or a reform of the statement of many of 
them, is the fact that we must now choose a 
theology not for ourselves only but for the 
world. Whatever masters the Ooccident in 
theology and philosophy will master the Orient, 
Whatever succeeds under the Northern Bear 
will succeed under the Southern Cross. What- 
ever really establishes itself on the basis of 
sufficient reasons on the Rhine, the Elbe, or the 
Thames, will establish itself first or last on the 
banks of the Hudson and the Mississippi, the 
Hoangho, the Indus and the Ganges. Mean- 
while let us not forget that what can appear so 
to establish itself will for a time gain wide cur- 
rency. Nothing great can now be done in a cor- 
ner. The modern world has no corners. Japan 
is nearer to us than England was until the last 
generation. The works of the foremost ration- 
alists are being introduced into the college 
courses of Japan and India, and even of Aus- 
tralia. It has become one of the most pressing 
exigencies of our time to decide whether the 
highest regions of culture shall be given over to 
rationalism or to Christianity, in reorganized 
hermit nations, This question ought to be de- 
cided within the next half century. Infidelity 
will have conquered the university life of India 
and Japan before that time in such a way as to 
hold it for.perhaps a long period if Christianity 
does not occupy the new field speedily. 

In this presence I need not dwell onthe facta 
that every man now thinks in.theology for him- 
self, thatevery enlightened mind demands the 
application of the acientific method to all sub- 
jects, that there has been made within fifty years 
a really large addition to our knowledge in the 





department of, Biblical criticism, that no one 
system of theology can claim to be a perfectly 


balanced scheme of thought, and that there is a 
growing spirit of Christian unity. Perhaps the 
time has come for us to gain something by read- 
justment, not so much of our doctrines, as of the 
form of their expression. In this course of lec- 
tures I mean to hold that question open, not be- 
cause, in the depths of my soul, any doubt exists 
as to scholarly theological positions, for no such 
doubt is there, but because I wish to awaken 
attention to the demand now heard in so many 
quarters for a New Theology, and to make use of 
that demand for the loftiest purposes of religious 
reform, 

Il. For what purposes have illegitimate de- 
mands for a New Theology been made? 

If I mistake not, I shall offend many by read- 
ing this list of fancies; for it containsa de- 
scription of some of the most mischievous por- 
tions of religious agitation in our day. A New 
Theology has been and is, but ought never to be 
demanded, 

1, To make religion easy and fashionable, and 
lessen the breadth of the distinction between the 
Church and the world. 

2. To satisfy the demands of state churches 
nominally, including the whole population to 
which they minister, whether Ohristian or non- 
Christian. 

8. To effect a multitudinist union of believers 
and unbelievers. 

4. To advance merely denominational and 
sectarian ideas, 

5. To gratify the idiosynoracies of one-sided 
and narrow minds, whether devout or un- 
devout, 

6. To satisfy the literary, or scientific, or polit- 
ical, or social spirit of the hour, 

7.-To satisfy semi-Universalists and Universal- 
ists. 

8. To satisfy Annihilationists, 

9. To satisfy Unitarians, 

10. To satisfy mere theists. 

11, To harmonize theology with raw speoula- 
tions in Biblical criticism. 

12. To avoid asserting the supernatural in 
any sense, 

13. To avoid asserting the supernatural in any 
but a Neo-Platonic and mystic sense. 

14. To gratify the love of change. 

God deliver us from being so caught by the 
spirit of restlessness as to allow the fangs of 
these fancies to seize and poison our souls! 

UI. What tests must any New Theology meetin 
order to deserve acceptance ? 

1, It must effect. deliverance of individuals and 
of communities from the love of sin and the guilt 
of sin, 

2. It must have Biblical authority and the 
Biblical tone. 

8. It must be in harmony with all self-evident 
truth, : 

4. It must awaken evangelistic zeal. 

5. It must be in an attitude of mental hospi- 
tality to all severe truths as well as to all tender 
truths, to science as well as to revelation, to the 
Holy Spirit in the conscience as well as to the 
intellectual laws of the logical faculties, and to 
the beautiful as well as to the good. 

IV. What will be the leading traits of any New 
Theology that we can adopt tn consistency with 
the demands of these tests and of the wants of the 


Truth, Comprehensiveness, Balance, Fruitfal- 
ness. 


Iam approaching the difficult question as to 


but here and now I only open my case and state 
what I hope to prove. i 

It is the business of both philosophy and 
theology, as of all life in the Spirit, to echo God. 
An echo is not divisive of the voice it represents. 
It has no selective, self-assertive power. And so 
the Church ought to utter and embody not a 
fractional but an integral orthodoxy. It should 
tell the truth and the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth concerning religion. My central 
thought is that orthodoxy is not worthy of the 
name unless it is an echo of God ; not merely the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, but the whole 
of the truth as apprehended by both the ratioual 
and the spiritual faculties, 

Can we find in our time & theology meeting these 
tests? If we cannot find one, can we invent one? 
Let no passing fashion mislead you. Let God be 
your guide in the building of the vessel in which 
you expect to cross the ocean of life, and enter 
eternity without wreck. Use no timber that will 
not bear storm. Never sleep while you skirt 
the reefs. [Applause]. 








Amy Bett, a little girl seven years old, en- 
tered the Merrimack Savings Bank of Manchester, 
N. H., and timidly said that she would like very 
much to be shown around the institution as 
generally as was convenient, As Amy is a very 
attractive little maid, her request was complied 
with. It was a dull time of the day, and the 
treasurer, Ex-Governor Smyth, escorted her all 
over it, exhibited the workings of the big lecks, 
and laughingly introduced all the gentlemen 
to her. When going out Miss Amy thanked 


"posited five dollars here for me and I ‘wanted 
to be sure it was in « real'safe place. Thank 





you”—and out she marched, radiant with relief. 


what are the true signs of progress in theology ; 
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BY J. RENDEL HARE. 


Every one whohas ever had the misfortune to 
fall into the clutches of the lawyers has recog. 
nized that the general want of pace which char- 
acterizes the craft, the law's delay, as Shakes- 
peare puts it, is much intensified by the prolixity 
of legal forms and legal instruments, in which the 
said John Doe puts in his appearance ten times 
as often as is necessary, and all his property 
and his simplest actions are described with a va- 
riety that speaks well for the versatility of human 
nature andill for the peace and prosperity of the 
public, One reason for this prolixity over and 
above the normal conservatism of the profession 
lies in the fact that legal documents are paid for 
by theirextent; the more words there are the 
more pay on the part of the unfortunate client. 
Take up any ordinary legal document, and you 
will probably find upon the margin certain 
signs or notes in pencil which indicate the prog- 
ress of the clerk or copyist with his work, and 
at the close of the instrument, indenture, con- 
veyance, or whatever it is, another note of a 
similar character. These notes are the copyist’s 
count of his work, and are made according to a 
regular and recognised custom, Take down 
Webster's dictionary from the shelf, and turn to 
the word Folio; and you will find something like 
this: 

“Folio: (Law) A leaf containing a certain num- 
ber of words; hence, a certain number of words 
or writing, a8 in England, in low-law proceed- 
ings, seventy-two;and in Chancery, ninety; in 
New York, one hundred,” Worcester’s diction- 
ary gives a very similar statement, adding that 
“in England the number is seventy-two words in 
conveyances, eighty in Exchequer proceedings, 
and ninety in Chancery proceedings.” So that 
it is easy to see that the notes which may be de- 
tected in pencil on the margin or at the close of 
legal documents refer to the number of folios 
which the document is reckoned to contain. And 
this method of measuring and paying for docu- 
mentary work is, as I said, a piece of legalcon- 
servatiam which has been handed down from 
earlier days. All the so-called professions are 
consetvative by nature, whether lawyer, doctor 
or clergyman be taken as a study. If your doc- 
tor places at the top of his prescription a curious 
symbol, which was once commonly known as the 
sign of the planet Jupiter, he confesses by that 
very symbol that he is a lineal descendant of the 
alchemist and astrologer; and I should flatter 
the craft unduly if I were to assume that the 
traces of heredity were confined, in the present 
day, to the hieroglyphic at the top of their 
oracies, But Iam not going to discuss the pro- 
fessional genealogy of any of these classes, but 
simply to point out that the legal custom to 
which I have drawn attention is the survival 
of the ancient stichometry or verse-measuring. 
Precisely in the same way as a legal document 
is furnished witha marginal and final reckon- 
ing, the manuscripts of old times were measured 
and counted; and there are not a few of them in 
which these measurements may still be seen as 
recorded by the original scribe. 

Now it will easily be recognized that, in the 
days antecedent to the invention of printing, there 
was so great a demand for scribes and script 
that hand-writing was just as much an article of 
commerce as cloth ; and precisely as it was found 
necessary to have standards by which to regu- 
late the sale and restrain the cupidity of the 
cloth-merchant, by means of a uniform measure, 
yard or ell, so it became usual to pay scribes to 
copy books according to a regular tariff between 
the buyer and the seller. The modern legal folio 
has been conserved to us out of these earlier 
trade measures. If the modern English lawyer 
charges his client both for the script and the 
skin upon which it is written, he is only doing 
what was customary as far back as the close 
of the third century, when special rules were 
made by the imperial government to fix, among 
other things, the price of a square sheet of parch- 
ment of given dimensions and the rate of pay 
of a scribe for a hundred lines of a given 
length. 

This custom of regulating writing by tariff 
has thus continued right down to the present 
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Now, before we proceed to inquire what this 
yard-measure of writing really is, it is well to 
notice that there is always a tendency in opera- 
tion to preserve the form of a document, 
rather than to destroy it. We may see this 
strikingly illustrated even in the earliest printed 
books; if, for instance, we examine some of 
this early typography, we should notice that 
although the adjustment of the printed matter on 
opposite sides of a given page is more perfect 
than can be produced in the present day, yet the 
lines are often somewhat ragged and uneven. 
And a little study will show that the printers 
copied the manuscript line for line, leaving 
blanks for the illuminated capitals, and in every 
way attempting a literal reproduction of their 
copy. In consequence of the imperfect agree- 
ment of the type with the written letters, there 
arises the irregularity referred to above in the 
arrangement of the printed lines. Now, we may 
be sure that, if the early printers were so desir- 
ous to exhibit this persistence of form, they 
inherited this sentiment from those who were 
accustomed to work on manuscript ; and if this 
sentiment was alive at the invention of print- 
ing, much more was it active ten centuries 
earlier, 

Modern printing is a jumble of different sizes 
of page and line; it takes an education to be 
able to tell quarto from octavo, or octwvo from 
duodecimo, But, as we go back to the earlier 
printing, and from printing into manuscript, 
we shall find the sizes of type, paper, and line 
become less diversified ; and, if we go far enough, 
they approach fixed models and sizes, of which 
the nineteenth century keeps no record. In con- 
sequence of this variety it seldom happens that 
an American reprint, for example, will tally, line 
for line, with an English edition. But in early 
days—as, for instance, in the time when the New 
Teatament was written—it is doubtful whether 
there were more than two or three types of man- 
uscript, and these naturally had a persistence of 
form. If any one were to tell me that he had 
discovered a proof that the form of the New 
Test td te scarcely changed at all 
for 200 years from their birth, I should probably 
respond without the least sign of amazement or 
incredulity, Why should they have changed as 
long a8 paper was sold in sheets of .given size 
(which we know to have been the case), and 
parchment in sheets of a given dimension? 
When paper has to give place to parchment we 
may expect changes, When # paper document 
is copied on skin, a paper famine produces a 
change in documentary form almost at onée ; 
but until thea the forms, as I say, have a tend- 
ency to persist, on account of the use of pattern 
and lines by the scribes and their transcription 
upon sheets of paper of uniform sizes. 

And so we come to the main question of this 
paper, to determine what the standard for script 
was in the first centuries, before and after the 
Christian era: What is this yard-measure of 
manuscript of which you speak? 

Well, in the first place, we must observe that 
for a measuring line to be employed upon MSS. 
there must have been a standard number of 
some special units, by means of which to count; 
and we are almost obliged to restrict ourselves 
to a choice between a number of words, a num- 
ber of syllables, or a number of letters, The 
first of these may be rejected at once, as it will 
not be found to furnish an agreement between 
the figures furnished by the manuscripts and the 
results of calculation. We could, for example, 
say to ourselves: Suppose the standard line of 
antiquity was a line of eight words; then the 
Epistie to the Galatians would occupy 280 lines ; 
but all the early MSS. of the New Testament say 
there are 293 verses or lines in Galatians ; and so 
in other cases. And although we might find an 
occasional agreement of our calculation with the 
reckoning of the scribes, we should generally 
find a large divergence. For example, the scribes 
make the Epistle to the Philippians precisely the 
same length as that to the Colossians; but the 
former has nearly seventy more words than the 
latter, 80 that the reckoning cannot be made 
in the same way as ina legal folio. It must, 
then, be either by letters or syllables. 

To decide between these two is not so easy, 
nor is itan immediate necvssity, since it is 
capable of an almost instantineous demonstra- 
tion that the standard verse of antiquity was an 
equivaientof the line of poetry, generally of 
that known as a hexameter ; and we cannot be 
far from the mark in saying that, in the first 
centuries of the Christian era, it was either a 
line of about sixteen syllables or a line of about 
thirty-six letters. Either of these suppositions 
will be found to give reeults agreeing very closely 
with the marginal and final annotations of the 
scribes. For example, at the close of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the scribes usually record the fact 
that the letter contained seven hundred and three 
stichi or standard verses. At the first count 
which I made, reading the textin a semi-musi- 
cal chant, and marking every sixteenth syllable, 
I reckoned exactly 708 verses, the text being 
written just as it stood in the oldest copies known ; 
and upon # second and more careful trial, I 
found 706 for the number. The result was so 
closely coincident with the number written down 
that it is impossible to doubt that this is the 
correct explanation, especially as the same agree 








ment is found in almost every book, sacred or 
profane, upon which the method is tried. 

Let us grant, then, that the yard-measure is 36 
letters or 16 syllables. Why do we say that this 
isa hexameter line? Because in the order of 
history and literature, poetry is first, and it 
would be unreasonable to measure poetry except 
by itself; and because the writers of ancient 
times use an alternative term (epos) to describe 
this measuring line, which is evidently meant to 
indicate the hexameter verse. And if any one 
should need further evidence let him count 50 
lines of the “ Iliad,” as has been done by those 
who first investigated this subject, and he will 
find that the average per line, cither in letters or 
syllables, will approach very closely to what has 
been mentioned above. The first fifty lines of 
the “Iliad” give an average of between 37 and 
38 letters. 

As soon as we have recognized the existence of 
this early line-model, we are astonished that we 
never saw it before, because there are 80 many 
confirmations from all sides to the substantial 
validity of the hypothesis. Suppose we turn to 
the Herculanean Rolls, those at least which have 
been deciphered and published after their long 
sleep under the lava of Vesusius from A.D. 79 
to the last century, We shall find that they are 
almost all written on the hexameter pattern, the 
lines being approximately sixteen syllables, or, 
as is more common, half-hexameters of about 
eight syllables. Some of them may perhaps be 
written on a shorter model, the line of the tragic 
poets, which may be set at twelve syllables, and in 
some cases it may be hard to specify the pattern 
with certainty; but on the whole these old 
paper rolls give a testimony from their burnt 
lips in support of our hypothesis ; and although 
there are not many MSS. extant which presérve 
the original arrangement of which we have 
spoken, there are traces in them of the decay of 
the primitive form as well as the numbers which 
testify to ite early existence. The two oldest 
MSS, of the New Testament—viz, the Vatican 
and Sinaitic codices have preserved respectively 
the forma to which we have alluded; the MS. 
which follows them next in importance and an- 
tiquity is that celebrated Rescript of the Paris 
National Library known as the “Codex of 
Ephraem Syrus”; in this MS, the lines are not 
very even; but their average is not far from a 
hexameter. 

Scarcely a week passes without my finding 
some fresh illustration of the wide use in the 
first three centuries of these pattern lines, For 
instance, the Clarendon Press, at Oxford, has 
just pubhshed a reprint of a part of a very valu- 
able old Latin manuscript of the New Testament, 
formerly preserved in the Abbey of 8. Germuin 
des Pres, near Paris and now in the National Li- 
brary. Almost the first statement that the edi- 
tor makes in describing this work is that it is 
written in lines containing about 87 or 38 letters 
each, althongh he does not seem conscious that 
anything is implied in that statement. 

A day or two since I was examining some very 
important old Latin fragments published by 
Ziegler (especially interesting as being the old- 
est copies containing the text about the three 
Heavenly Witnesses), and here, too, the writer re. 
marked that the manuscript which he published 
was written in lines averaging 36 letters each. 
Evidently they were meant to be average hex- 
ameters. Take another instance. In the treatise 
of Theophilus against Autolycus, which is the 
work of a Christian father of the second cen- 
tury, Theophilus offers some remarks on the 
creation, and q from the Septuagint many 
verses of Genesis, evidently taking them from his 
own copy of that book. In fact he copies the 
whole of the first chapter and part of the second 
in one piece, And it has been noticed that 
Theophilus or one of his copyists has dropped a 
line of the Greek text in Genesis—viz, the 
words corresponding to the English ‘* and there 
was light, and God saw the light that it was good.” 
Examination of the passage will, I think, show 
that a line of 37 letters has been dropped. And 
so we might multiply instances to show that, in 
early days, prose was written as poetry on a 
fixed pattern. A curious instance of the promi- 
nence of the poetical form occurred some time 
since in a company where I was exhibiting some 
fac similes of Early New Testament MSS,, in 
particular of the Vatican MS. One of the per- 
sons present remarked that the text looked ex- 
actly asif it were poetry ;a piece of intelligent 
but unconscious criticism, which interested me 
much atthe time. However, these instances will 
suffice to explain what we mean by early prose 
written in hexameter form or in the meter of the 
tragic poets, 

But perhaps the best confirmation of all has 
to do with the statement that the line of the 
Vatican Codex is nothing else than a half-hexam- 
eter verse. This supposition was first made in 
consequence of an observation that the lines of 
this celebrated MS. averaged 15—18 letters, and 
that an accidental hezameter in James i, 17 was 
exactly two lines of the MS. (See Century Mag- 
azine for December.) And now we can confirm 
the observation by remarking, as Dr. Nestle of 
Unm has very courteously informed me, that the 
successive hundreds of hexameter stichi are 
actually marked on the margin of Codex B (the 
Vatican Codex) in the books of Kings and in 
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Isaiah. From these marks it becomes easy to 
ealculate that the average line of B is just under 
half a hexameter ; in the first book of Kings (i.e., 
I Samuel) I believe it will be found that on the 
average 220 lines of the Vatican Codex are 
counted as 100 hexameters. In some parte of 
the MS. the agreement is even more exact; 
and I believe there is one place in Isaiah where 
200 successive lines are exactly equal to 100 
stichi, It need scarcely be said that this proves 
conclusively whatever may have been tenta- 
tive in the original hypothesis; and it 
shows also, what may have equally been divined, 
that, in the course of time, the manuscript 
line undergoes a slight contraction upon the 
unit of measurement. This is why the units 
of Codex B are not perfectly full hexameters, I 
think the reason of this is something similar to 
an early school experience of my own. It was the 
custom to punish ordinary offenses by making 
the culprit copy so many hundreds of Latin 
verses ; and on the side of the offender (I speak 
from experience) there was much discretion 
shown in selecting and copying the shortest lines 
of Virgil wherewith to pay the debt. Scribes 
also had a tendency to take the shortest hexame- 
ter lines as pattern, and by this means, in the 
course of time, the traditional unit contracts. 

And now,in conclusion of the present article,we 
may intimate briefly what our readers probably 
have divined for themselves—that these results 
will have an important bearing upon the authen- 
ticity of texts and many other critical questions. 
They will furnish, for instance, a complete and 
perfect demonstration of the fallacy of those 
critics who cling to the longer recension of the 
New Testament writings as found in the “’Textus 
Receptus” and similar editions. In some cases it 
is most interesting to note that copies which lean 
toward the longer recension, preserve the stich- 
ometric record of a less extended text, and thus 
witness against themselves. 

But beyond these points, we may add that the 
first step is taken toward restoring the New 
Testament documents to their original form, 
which has indeed survived, though perhaps with 
slight niodifications, in the Vatican and Sinaitic 
codices, but especially in the former. Exact 
investigations, will, I believe, demonstrate the 
supremacy of the Vatican text and the substan- 
tial accuracy, as te compass, of the edition of the 
New Testament put forward by Wescott and 
Hort. In fact, it can be shown that, in most of 
the books of the New Testament this edition does 
not differ by one-fourth per cent. from the text 
aa circulated in the third century. To demon- 
strate these results would be impossible in the 
limit of the present article, and so they must 
stand as memorials of past investigations and 
suggestions of work that yet remains to be 
done, 
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THE WATER COLOR EXHIBITION. 
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It is a very proper thing that pictures on ex- 
hibition should be shown to the best advantage ; 
and water-colors are not shown to the best ad- 
vantage hung promiscuously on the bare walls of 
a gallery, even though the light be good snd the 
space be ample. They are at their best when 
they are a part of a decorative acheme. This the 
committee of the Water Color Society has taken 
cognizance uf, and the walls of the Academy, its 
door-ways and its pretty corridor have all been 
decorated in such a way as greatly to enhance 
the effect of the collection now shown there. 
Simple Japanese fabsics have never been used to 
better purpose. Plants are grouped wherever 
they would break hard lines by masses of soft, 
green foilage; singing birds are not wanting, 
and there is also, for some inscrntable reason, a 
great Japanese incense burner, wherefrom, all 
day long, curls up pretty lines of aromatic 
smoke, 

Of the collection itself this much can be said : 
It is very satisfactory as a whole without being 
very remarkable in any of its parts. There are 
no great pictures in the collection, neither are 
there many that are not clever and painstaking. 
The subjects are generally interesting ; but there 
is nothing sensational or startling. There is 
plenty of talent, and that of a very high order, 
but no very great evidence of genius. It would 
be hard to pick out a score of pictures that 
stand out beyond the rest for their excellence. 
There is shown an advance all along the line. 
Like its predecessors, this exhibition is better 
than its predecessors, a8 a whole. The exhibi- 
tions of the American Water Color Society have 
shown a steady growth in excellence. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory to those who wish to 
see the present standard kept up. 

Let us glance over the collection, noting here 
and there some pictures, and necessarily pass- 
ing many by that are equally worthy of notice. 
One of the largest pictures in the South Gallery 
is a Puritan maiden, by J. Alden Weir. He calls it 
“‘Sunday Morning.” It is a hard-featured 
young woman, square jawed and heavy chinned, 
with a cold light in her eye and a pair of hands 
that seem to hold very little relation to each 











other—one hand holding a hymn-book and the 
other a rose, She is as uninteresting as can be, 
and much ugher than Puritan maidens are sup- 
posed to have been. She is technically 
pretty well done in parts, but asa whole does 
not seem at all up to the standard that Mr. Weir 
has set for himself. “The Study ofa Dog” is 
not much better. The animal is well posed but 
lacks life. In the ‘‘ Piece of Venetian Glass,’’ 
a still-life study, with a bit of Venice seen 
through a window, there is admirable painting 
in both foreground and distance; but, to use an 
expression of the studios, the parts do not hang 
together. Mr. Wier’s rose buds in a blue 
dish are exquisite in color and charming in 
their directness, but are too trivial for a man so 
unquestionably a master of his art. Mr. Wier is 
to be named among the greatest of American art- 
ists and this exhibition is not worthy of his 
fame. In fact, his genius is not at ita best in 
the use of water colors; he, who has taught us 
all somuch in art, has yet something to learn. 

C. D, Weldon’s pretty story of childhood and 
doll-hood was one of the daintiest things in last 
year’s exhibition. This year it is all a dream of 
the nursery. “‘ The Flirtation,” and ‘‘ The Elope- 
ment” represent the love period iu the life of 
two dolls—-a Japanese swain and a pert little 
China miss—in the hight color and of fashion. 
The subjects are rather trivial, but there is a good 
deal of grace in which they are mauaged, The 
“flesh tints” of the dolls are quite as much flesh 
tints as one sees in many a portrait from life, 
and the action is truly “academic.” 

T. W. Wood, the President of the Society, 
sends a smart and extremely clean looking young 
brush peddler, in his usual high style of art. 
He calls it ‘‘ His First Business Venture.” The 
young fellow is counting up his profits on very 
clean fingers, There is not the disagreeable 
vulgarity that characterizes the impudent 
young varlets, such as Mr. J. G. Brown is ao fond 
of painting ; but it is very much to be wished 
that our artists might find some better subject 
for their labors than the glorification of the 
gamin. 

Thomas Worth has two very funny Negro pic- 
tures. No artist that we have understands bet- 
ter the humorous side of the Negro character 
and how to make it tell in a picture. 

A. A, Anderson has but one picture in the ex- 
hibition, ‘An Old French Kitchen”; and a de- 
lightfully simple, straightforward bit of paint- 
ing it is, sweet in color, with an excellent figure 
in it, and the accessories well in their places. 
{n composition it is somewhat at fault in being 
several inches too long. It would be far better to 
cut off a few inches at the right. 

Elizabeth Booth, of Boston, sends several 
small landscapes and studies. They are clever 
—yes—more than that, but ck the breadth and 
firmness that have characterized much of this 
lady’s work, 

A. T. Bricher as usual. 

M. De Forest Bolmer is too clever a man to 
have his work, tender and strong always, 
either skyed or hung in out-of-the-way corridor 
corners, Yet even here it shall not escape d>- 
tection and examination. His ‘‘ Late Antumn” 
is a modest little affair, but in the East Gallery 
there is not a more telling bit of landscape 
painting. It is unfortunate in its frame—and 
instead of a white mat should have had a deep 
frame with burnished gold coming close to the 
color. Itis exquisite in feeling. Mr. Bolmer 
has done few better things; and that is saying 
a great deal. His larger picture (657) ‘* Over the 
Marshes” has the same poetic feeling in it, isa 
more “taking” picture, and should find a pur- 
chaser at once, 

J. Wells Champney has precisely those quali- 
ties that are sure to win success fora water- 
color painter. He is a good draughtsman, he 
knows how to choose a subject wisely and treat 
it in such a way as to make it tell its story. 
There is great directness in his work, com- 
bined with great delicacy of feeling. There is 
no one here now who better catches the spirit 
of childhood, and gets it, with free out-of-door 
life, into a picture. The baby in a wheelbarrow 
is delicious, so is ‘“‘Among the Poppies”; and 
“‘Measuring the great Elm” has in it a merry 
bevy of pretty girls, and a big tree, and a 
shady street, and a comfortable old home- 
stead, with plenitude of sunshine and shadow, 
tender greens and a thrill of life everywhere, 
But best of all of Mr. Champney’s pictures in 
this exhibition is a simple head in profile— 
“Patience” it is called—a very idyl of young 
girlhood, beautiful and pure and lovable. 

Wm. M. Chase sends a strong bit of sea coast, 
full of the salt sea feeling, clouds, big with wind, 
and sea gray with promise of big waves, a smack 
coming with bulging sails to land; and on the 
grassy sea cliffa stolid son of Neptune, self- 
poised and much interested, stands smoking his 
pipe in the very teeth of the high wind. There 
is a freshness about the whole that is delightful. 
The figure is real—he stands like a statue-—and 
the whole makes, perbaps, the most original 
picture in the whole exhibition. 

Bruce Crane sends only one picture, a Winter 
landscape, with a leaden sky just broken 
straight across to let the glory of sunset 
through. It is a chilly picture, and yet one of 

the most fascinating in the whole exhibition. 
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It is in strong contrast tothe blooming apple 
trees and June mornings that Mr. Crane has 
exhibited, and shows him neither to be an artist 
of one idea nor of one subject. 








Sanitary, 


KLISHA HARRIS, M.D., AND HIS 
SANITARY SERVICE. 


Wiruin a few days sanitary science and art 
have lost their noblest pioneer and their most 
devoted and enthusiastic student. Dr. Elisha 
Harris was the first to catch the zeal and knowl- 
edge of thia great work and to devote his whole 
life to its promotion. Raised anong the hills of 
Vermont, and obtaining his education by dint of 
self-sacrificing perseverance, he completed his 
medical course in New Yorkin 1849, Circum- 
stances early threw him in charge of the sick ar- 
riving at seaboard. It was as the active assistant 
to physicians in charge of quarantine, that he 
received his first lessons as to the possibilities of 
preventive medicine. Cholera and yellow fever, 
and all the portable pestilences were early sub- 
jects of his investigation. In watching diseases, 
as they arrived,he soon learned that disinfection, 
isolation and rigid executive inspection could do 
very much to limit and control epidemics. As 
now and then, with a few chosen friends and co- 
workers he would go down the Bay and recount 
the scenes of death and of conflict with disease 
in which his early years were passed, one could 
not fail to see the stores of experience he had ac- 
cumulated while in this service. It was not un- 





til the time of our Civil War that he came prom-* 


inently into notice as a sanitary organ- 
izer. He threw his whole energy into 
various plans for the comfort of the sick 
and the wounded, and for the care of 
camps, the guarding of recruits and the preven- 
tion of disease. Those who judged of him by 
his inaptness for certain kinds of dispatch, and 
by his unmethodical way of sometimes hovering 
about a subject, instead of coming to the point, 
little knew his wonderful power of organization 
when alone or when with his pen he outlined a 
plan. Indeed we have known him in an emer- 
gency, when pushed to an issue, to show a depth 
of knowledge and a vigor of action, surprising 
to those who, but a few minutes before, had re- 
garded him as incoherent and inefficient. About 
the time of the close of the War, the bad sani- 
tary condition of New York City was admitted 
by many physicians ; but no one had taken steps 
to collect the facts in evidence. To him more 
then any other man was due that systematized 
and vigorous voluntary inspection, under the 
auspices of the Citizens’ Association,. which 
created the Metropolitan Board of Health and 
gave the assurance that a systematic care of the 
public health would always henceforward be 
a part of the municipal administration. Care- 
less of pecuniary reward, he edited the books 
which gave the facts and proved the necessity. 
For several years he was more cr less closely 
identified with the work. When in office, either 
as a health officer or in charge of the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics, he was constantly acquaint- 
ing himself with all the facts as to progress and 
as to improved methods of conducting sanitary 
affairs. He could, in many things, plan and 
advise better than he could execute, and so fur- 
nished the material and the methods which de- 
veloped more than half of the present working 
sanitary force into vigor and usefulness. When 
not in office he was just as busy preparing re- 
ports or doing work for those who needed this 
skilled assistance. Allthis time he was engaged in 
matters of prison and almshouse reform. While 
his sanitary expertness was thus made available, 
he extended his researches into the causes of 
crime and became one of the best authorities as 
to modes of dealing with criminals, He often 
deprived himself of the Christian comforts of 
Sabbath worship that he might look after the 
deserted and the fallen and do good both to 
their bodies and their souls. Perceiving how 
necessary it was to improve the physical condi- 
tion of all dependent classes, he magnified the 
value of sanitary methods and directed as to the 
modes of their application. Feeling that the 
country, a8 well as cities, needed to be reached 
by sanitary care, he, with two or three other 
friends, projected and outlined the entire plan 
of the American Public Health Association. 
As its first secretary, his early papers and 
programs designated the work to be done. 
He called to his aid not only physicians, but 
many of the leaders in other professions, and if 
he could not secure their attendance and ad- 
dresses in any other way, paid the expenses 
from his own meager purse. His papers and 
his reports and his voluminous correspoudence, 
could they be collected, would furnish well nigh 
a library. When, as Secretary and afterward 
President of the Association, he sought release 
from its active and laborious work, he did not 
fail each yoar to make some valuable contribu- 
tion in some special line of inquiry. For the 
next half century, when any epidemic invades 
the country, the student and the practitioner 
will turn to his outlines of methods and to his 
historical data as the guide stars for progress, 





Becausé he never attempted to bring together 
his work and seemed to care but little for hu- 
man applause, few even of those who recog- 
nized his leadership knew the amount of work 
he had accomplished. When the’State Board of 
Health, of New York, was created, no one else 
could be thought of as its secretary. When, a 
few months since, we met a leading member of 
that board, he expressed his surprise at what had 
been attempted and what had been done by its 
secretary. Fora yeat or more past it has been 
evident that he carried'a weight of care and had 
a zeal for work which was too consuming. Yet 
his robust form and his habits of work were 
such that his friends were surprised with the 
news of his death. New York City, New York 
State, and the country together owe him such 
ooligations as will nut be forgotten. The stu- 
dent of to-day, who has any doubt as to his 
pre-eminence or who desires himself to know 
much of the area of sanitary knowledge, can do 
nothing better than to seek and to read what- 
ever he has putin print. With no family, and 
but few relatives to mourn his loss, there are 
hundreds of sanitarians and philanthropists, to 
whom his name will be dear as a father’s. Ours 
is not the tribute of mere admiration or grati- 
tude ; but we give it because all sanitary labor 
is dignified and ennobled by his example and 
because his life has been both a motive and an 
encouragement to all who, in this line of study 
and application, are seeking to benefit man- 
kind. 


Washington Notes. 


Oxz of the most delightful receptions of 
the season was given on Tuesday evening by 
Senator and Mrs. Sherman. In its way nothing 
could exceed the refinement and geniality of the 
greeting which welcomed the invited guests to 
this delightful home. One of ita charms is that 
it is never overdone. No effusiveness hints of 
insincerity. Mrs. Sherman has been longer in 
public life than almost any other senator's wife. 
Here in her home, fulfilling perfectly from week 
to week the social obligations of her high sta- 
tion, she has passed from youth to middle life 
always the same gentle, genial, intelligent, un- 
obtrusive woman, whom to know best is to love 
and honor best. No one could have fulfilled the 
varied and exacting duties of a conspicuous 
place more unostentatiously or more perfectly 
than she has done. Among her guests on Tues- 
day evening were the French and Chinese min- 
isters, Mrs. Stanley Matthews, Miss Waite, the 
daughter of the Chief-Justice, Senator Edmunds, 
Senator Warner Miller and Mrs. Miller, of New 
York, many members of the Diplomatic Corps, 
many officers of the Army and Navy, with their 
wives and daughters, 


...-The President’s first public reception, 
which was held on Tuesday, was not crowded. 
The White House was beautifully decorated 
with the flowers and plants which are now af- 
forded in such profusion by the conservatories 
of the executive establishment. The President 
was assisted by his sister, Mrs. McElroy, and by 
several of the Cabinet ladies, as they are called. 
The physical strength required to stand in one 
spot for two hours and talk to people passing in 
a line is considerable, and it is not surprising 
that a lady like Mrs. Gresham the wife of the 
Postmaster-General, should not be able to en- 
dure it. The reception was attended by a large 
number of the strangers now inthe city, who 
are very numerous, as the Illinois editors are 
present in force and a convention of several 
hundred Western people interested in the im- 
provement of the Miasisippi has also been in 
session, 

...-At a West End party, the other night, a young 
man, who seemed not to have been very strong, 
became suddenly intoxicated with the Russian 
wine he had been drinking, and fell prostrate on 
a sofa, thereby disturbing very seriously the 
peace of mind not only of the lady who hap- 
pened to pe sitting on the sofa, but of the entire 
company. Such a thing is very rare in Wash- 
ington in these days,and it has made a great deal 
of talk. The young man had to be assisted to 
leave the houge. 

... Representative Washburn, of Minnesota, 
who occupies the Don Cameron House on South 
Circle, entertains in an elegant way, although 
not to any great extent. At his last dinner 
party the guests were the British Minister, the 
French Minister, Gen. and Mrs. Sheridan, Speak- 
erand Mrs. Carlisle, Senator and Mrs. Gibson, 
and Representative and Mrs. Hiscock. 


. Senator and Mrs. Logan have exerted 
themselves a good deal to entertain the Illinois 
newspaper people, whose good will is naturally 
very desirable to them, No one knows better 
than Mrs. Logan how to be gracious to her 
guests, and it is safe to say that every possible 
attention has been paid to them. 


.---The prospects of an International copy- 
right law seem to be very bright. Mr. George 
P. Lathrop, who has been here looking after the 
matter, finds that Mr. Dorsheimér’s bill has # 
great many friends in both houses, and will 











..Mr. Miller, the editor of the New York 


President last Sunday ‘evening to Mr. and Mrs. 

Howard Carroll, Mr. Carroll has been selected’ 
by Simon Cameron to write his complete biogra- 

phy. 

.-Mr. Frank Millet, the artist, has been 

here, the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Adams, 

Mr. Millet has been given some duties in connec- 

tion with the collections of costume at the Na- 
tional Museum. 


....Representative Stewart, of Vermont, who 
18 a guest of Senator Edmunds, has his daughter 
with him for ashort time. Her mother is an in- 
valid, and remains at their home in New York. 


...-Hon, John B, Alley, has just invested 
$700,000 in Mr. Stephen A. Dorsey’s New Mex- 
ico cattle ranch, 


...-Senator Don Cameron ani his wife are 
now inItaly, and the Senator is in good health. 


Bebb 


....-Who killed the greatest number of 
chickens? Hamlet’s uncle did ‘ murder most 
foul.” 








.-When you see a counterfeit coin on the 
sidewalk always pickil up. You are liable to 
arrest if you try to pass it. 


. Shell-fish are said to be dying out on the 
English coast. Probably from starvation. It 
is known that British oysters pawn their young. 


....“*Thear,” said Mrs. Fishwhacker, ‘ that 
Mr. Willow's son took the diploma at Yale last 
year. I always said Yale was an awful un- 
healthy city!” 


....8ome of the New York papers are advising 
the wearing of silk robes by the judges when sit- 
ting on the bench—evidently forgetting that 
silk cannot be satin. 


....Pat: “And who is it lives there, Mike, 
in the big stone house?” Mike: “Why, that 
old gintleman I was tellin’ ye of that died so 
suddent last Winter of a faver.” 


...-The following is @ literal transcript of a 
sign on a Pennsylvania village store, ‘‘Tea and 
Taters, Sugar and. Shingles, Brickdust and 
Lasses, Whisky, Tar and other Drugs.” 


..--The hymn beginning ‘The consecrated 
cross I’d bear” had just been sung, and in the 
momentary quiet that followed the perplexed 
youth turned to his father: ‘Bay, Pa, where 
do they keep the consecrated cross-eyed bear?” 


..A German, writing in one of the Berlin 
papers of his campaigns, makes the following 
remarkable statement: ‘‘In this battle we lost 
the brave Captain Schule. ‘A cannon-ball took 
off his head. His last words were, ‘ Bury me on 
the spot where I fell." ” 


..“I say, old fellow, you can do mea great 
kindness.” “ Well, what is it?” “I am $50 
short this morning, andif you can lend me that 
amount you wiil place me under a lasting obli- 
gation.” ‘‘H’m, yes; lasting obligation, quite 
likely. Good morning.” 


...-A Sunday- school teacher being anxious to 
test the mental powers of his not over-intelligent 
pupils, asked them to tell him their idea of to- 
morrow, after giving the subject a week's 
thought. On the following Sunday he put the 
question to one of the scholars, who promptly 
replied : “ To-morrow was cast into the oven.” 


.--- At a hotel table sat 
Bridget bride and bridegroom Pat 
While a city dweller, he 
Helped himself to celery. 


Bridget’s eyes with wonder grew ; 
“ Paddy,” whispered she, “luk you 

At that baste across the way ~ 

Atin’ up that swate bookay.” 


....-A country clergyman who recently 
preached in an Austin church is an admirer of 
the writings of Charles Dickens, and quotes 
from his novels almost as often as he does from 
the Bible. He surprised his congregation by 
winding up a gorgeous peroration with: ‘ It is 
thus, you see, my brethren,as the Scriptures say : 
* Barkis is willin’, but the flesh is weak.’ ” 


.... Corporal (instructing company): ‘If you 
capture a man while on duty, you should pen 
him in the sentry-box. Now, Private Wachhu- 
ber, what would you doif the prisoner would 
not go in?” Wachhuber (with a self-satisfied 
smile): ‘Oh! but he would go in.” Corporal: 
“Yes; but if he would not goin; what then?” 
Wachhuber: “Why, the sentry-box would have 
to be enlarged.” 


‘*Papa,” said a little boy at breakfast, 
6 gestenday, at school, the teacher read some- 
thing from a book called ‘The Autocrat at the 
Breakfast Table.’ What does that mean?” 
“You are rather too young yet, my son,” re- 





probably become a law at this session. 


Times, was a guest at @ dinner given by the ‘ 


- Blinisterial Register 


FOWLKE, F. G. W., ord., in Zion ch., New 
York City. 


— G., Harlansburg, called to Manayunk, 


sUaran, Davi B., D.D., New. Yor! a 
te Soon 7% South Boston, 

giittnena. Providence, R. I., accepts 
call to Charice River ch., ‘Cambri dge, Mass. 
STONE, James R., D.D., died recently in Lans- 
ing, Mich. 

WALSH, A. Stewart, D.D., West 

Street ch,, New York City, closes his . 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BACHELER, F. E. M., closes labor at Wood- 
stock, Conn., in h. 


bea Yea F. J., Chicago, called to Sycamore, 


pated T. G., Hudson, Mich, accepts call to 
Rootstown and Randolph, 0. 

DAVIS, Davip F., ceseneah Wis., resigns on 
account of ill health 


DICKINSON, Gnonen L., Roodhouse, called to 

Atkinson, I. 

EDWARDS, Gerorcs L., Middletown, accepts 

call to Marlboro’, Conn. 

ELDER, Hveu, Crombie bt. ch., Salem, Mass., 
called to Airedale College ch., Brantford, 
Yorkshire, Eng. 

GRAY, M. &, Farwell, Mich., withdraws his 
resigna on, 

HARRIS, Mrxvs, ord. in Tecumseh, Ala. 

HAWES, Epwarp, New Haven, Conn., resigns. 

mg Henry M., wiil supply at Orfeans, 

ase. 


HUNTER, G. F., Chicago Seminary, invited to 
Elkhorn, Wis., for one year. 

—— 8 E. A., inst. in Plymouth eh., Syra- 
couse, N, 

MAGILL, Txomas, inst. at Montesamo, W. T. 


MERRILL, W. C., of Pacific Seminary, called to 
Sacramento, 


MORSS, Georee H., Clarendon, Vt., invited to 
become pastor ofa phon church to be formed 
at Williamsville, Conn 

MURKLAND, Cuanues 8., “acvepte call to Third 
ch., Chicopee, Mass. 

BOW LEX, L, T., Salem, accepts call to Danville 

a. 


TIBBETS, D. D., Cromwell, Ia,, resigns. 


WOOD, Samuegt, of Astoria, Or., withdraws his 
resignation. 


WRIGHT, Cuavuncery D., will become settled pas- 
tor at Siloam Springs, Ark. 


LUTHERAN. 
DOUGLAS, A. J., Columbia City, accepts call to 
Monroeville, {nd. 
——_ R., accepts call to Fredericksburg, 
Texas. 


McKNIGHT, H. W., D.D., Cincinnati, O,, called 
to Hagerstown, Md. 


—— Joun A., inst. in West Manheim, 
‘enn. 


POHLE, E. H., Norristown, called to St. Peter's, 
West Philadelphia, Penn. 


WEBER, A., inst, in Toledo, 0. 
Wis, H. L., D.D,, accepts call to Mansfield, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BATES, A. H., removes to Lake Maitland, Fla, 
BLAKE, Hewny A.. Providence, R. L., accepts 
call to Bag Harbor, N, Y. 
BOARDMAN, 8. G., Port Penn., Del., resigns. 
BUCHATAR, WaLren D,, ord. in New York 
ty. 
CAMERON, J. B., removes to Cleveland, 0. 
ae Wm. C., D.D., called to College 
ill, O. 
FERKIER, E., D.D., Mauch Chunk, Penn., ro- 
signs. 


HEMSTREET, O., called to West End ch., Al- 
bany, N. Y 

HENCH, Tuomas H., accepts call to Conners- 
ville, Ind, 

JACKE, A. D., removes to Stanley, Kan, 

KERR, Joseru R., D.D., called to Oxford ch., 
Philauelphia, Penn. 

LEA, B. H., removes to Silvan Springs, Neb. 

a, Riowarp B., accepts cali to Ionia, 

ich. 


MAY, Montaomery, Greenup, Ky., resigns. 

M'DONNALL, Joszrn B., died recently in An- 
chorage, Ky. 

MoRATTAM, Josern, accepts call to Kentland, 
nd, 

McLEOD, Joun, Southwestern ch., Philadelphia, 
Penn. resigns, 

MEEKER, B. C., Tamasua, Penn., resigns. 

MOMENT, Atrrep H., Old Spring Street ch., 
accepts cail to new ‘church in Kast Beventy- 
seventh Street, N. ¥. 

MIRO, Davi B., ord. and inst. in Hillsdale, 

NIVEN, Duncan C., Marlborough, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

PAIGE, W. N., D.D., Leavenworth, Kan., called 
t ‘Lerre Haute, Ind. 

PARSONS, Benzamry, will supply Windham, 

PERRING, J.D., accepts call to Parishyille,N.Y. 

ergy M., Bine Springs, Neb., resigne to go 


anAeKS, 1 Reed inst, in Trivity chi, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 
STBATTON, Wixi O., died recentiy in War- 
ren, 
—* Dave, Van Wert, G.; resigns, to take 
effect in April, 


Neer oe Luan, D.D., called to Deer Park, 
wonsHam, J. Y., removes to t , Ky. 
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Science. 

In his presidential address before the geological 
section of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at Minneapolis, Prof. C. H. 
Hitchcock advocated some unusual views respect- 
ing the early history of the continent. Accept- 
ing the usual view of a primeval igneous fluidi- 
ty, he argued that ejections of molten matter 
must have been extremely common a8 s00n as & 
crust had formed, and that many of these early 
volcanic outflows have been modified by press- 
ure and chemical reactions, and are now recog- 
nized as stratified terranes of crystalline recks. 
This view 1s based (1) upon the greater abund- 
ance of eruptive materials in the older rocks ; (2) 
the disposal of the oldest Archean systems in 
numerous scattered ovoidal areas; (3) the iden- 
tity of mineral characters and inclusions in 
the oldest gneisses and eruptive granites; 
(4) the analogy of the origin of oceanic 
islands at the present day—all of these being 
either volcanic or resting upon lava; (5) the 
rise of the modern igneous islands correspond- 
ing very well with that of the ancient Lauren- 
tian groups. He accepted the proposal of Sel- 
wyn as to the proper limitation of Laurentian, 
applying it only to “all those clearly lower, un- 
conformable, granitoid or syenitic gneisses in 
which we never find interstratified bands of cal- 
careous, argillaceous, arenaceous and conglom- 
ergtic rocks.” Hence only the Ottawa and 
Granville series of Canada remain as Lauren- 
tian ; and the Eozoon does not occur in it. This 
view gives us the advantage of recognizing both 
the Azoic and Eozoic among the Archean crys. 
tallines, and also shows the propriety of regard- 
ing the Laurentian as positively the old- 
est system, the true fundamental gneiss. 
According to this view many patches of Azoic can 
be recognized in New England and throughout 
the Atlantic crystalline belt, which are cemented 
by later Eozoic deposits. The first land would have 
been an archipelago, consisting of twenty-two 
islands for New Hampshire alone, and many 
more in the other crystalline regions. It was 
further shown that the disposition of the crys- 
tallines in North America is such that three 
immense basins were formed, fitted for the ac- 
cumulation of the Paleozoic and later sediments, 
These are (1) the Mississippi area, bounded by 
the Atlantic primary chain on the east, the 
Canadian and Great Lakes on the north, 
and the Rock Mountains on the west; 
(2) the Hudeon’s Bay area, not inferior in 
size to the first; (3) the Nevada basins 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra 
Nevadas. The > of geological cartog- 
raphy indicates the convergence of these great 
ranges, both at the north and scuth, so as to con- 
stitute a real fundamental basin, like the others 
named, upon which the entire Paleozoic and 
later rocks are superposed, ‘The early American 
contiment is therefore regarded as built up by 
the geographic union of three carth masses 
(excluding Alaska and Mexico as unknown), 
rather than a growth from an original Canadian 
triaugle. The earliest northern areca must have 
been more nearly quadrangular than triangular 
in shape, the prevalent misconception of its 
shape having been derived from the use of maps 
drawn upon Mercator’s projection, which exag- 
gerates in an east and west direction, but not 
north and south, 





....-The numerous speculations which, under 
the lead of a few brilliant names in the Old World, 
circulate as science, do not pass without fre- 
quent challenges in America; and the views of 
these famous Europeans in regard to the rela- 
tion between the colors of flowers and fruits and 
insecta, especially forms, with us, strongly dis- 
puted ground. Among the latest American 
efforteis a paper by the Rev. L. J. Templin, of 
Cafion City, Colorado, who has been obsery- 
ing closely the visits of the honey-bee to 
what are known in the West as bee plants, 
and he finds no relation whatever between 
the visits of these insects and bright col- 
ors in the flowers. He gives a list of thirty- 
two species of plants noted especially as favorites 
with the bees, and of these finds but 3 purple, 5 
yellow ; the other 24 are white or greenish white, 
occasionally pink tinted, and, on the whole, 
small or otherwise unattractive. Small tlowers 
which can be seen only at a few roda, like the 
Virginia creeper, are enthusiastically examined, 
while patches of some flower which may be seen 
for half a mile are neglected while these favor- 
ite flowers are to be had. Mr. Templin makes a 


strong point of what has been brought out in 
America before, that,if plants have taken on color 
in order that they may attract insects, and thus 
bring about cross-fertilization, they have made 
a grand mistake ; for showy-flowered plants do 
not seem to have made their way over the world 
any better than plants with inconspicuous and 
certainly eelf-fertilizing flowers, of which he 
names chick-weed and lambe-quarter (Chen 
dium album) as iilustrieus examples. He then 
takes up Grant Alien’s point, that “‘ strawberries, 
raspberries and blackberries all belong to the 
class of attractive fruits. They survive 
in virtue of the attention paid to them by 
birds and small animals.” But Templin 
points out that Potentilias, which are 
similar to strawberries in all but the dry frui 
have made their way through the world an 
have developed into many more varieties or spe- 
cies as well, at least, as if they had the straw- 
berry’s fleshy and brilliant receptacle. Mr. 








SBinsic. 


Tue program which the Symphony Society 
of New York arranged for their fourth concert 
on Saturday evening had only the error of being 
too long, too conspicuously embarrassed by its 
richness. Mr. Fritz Giese, one of the best 
violoncellists who has been heard in the city, and 
Miss Jessie Pinney,a young pianist of more 
than common promise, appeared as the soloists. 
As was stated here last week the evening's 
bill of music included Beethoven’s sprightly 
“ Koinig Stefan ” Overture, a romantic Andante 
for the ‘cello and orchestra, by Molique (a love- 
ly work), Raff's ‘‘ Lenore Symphony,” Mendels- 
sohn’s Piano Concerto in G Minor and from 
Wagner's ‘Die Meistersinger,” the” Vorspiel, 
the Introduction to the third act and the 
Preis-Lied. The excellent qualities of 
the large orchestra, which is led by 
Dr. Damrosch this year has been a matter for 
our previous congratulation. It is not more nor 
less than justice, in considering the work of 
strings, wood and brass on Saturday evening, 
particularly in the first movement, and in the 
poetic Andante of the Symphony, to remark 
that the conductor has not controlled such a 
working force before, or one brought to such an 
advanced degree of artistic finish. Unity of 
effort and a uniform skill characterize the band 
and, we trust, will continue more honorably to 
distinguish it before the season ends. Mr. 
Giese’s playing was a complete pleasure. He 
has feeling without sentimentality, a beautiful 
tone-quality and a pure and reposeful style in 
every respect. The expressive color he infuses 
into short phrases and sustained notes is 
especially happy, because he does not employ 
any unnecessary amount of vibrato from his 
left hand, the effect of which, in the instance 
of many excellent violoncellists, is at once 80 ar- 
tificial and wearisome. Miss Pinney’s rendition 
of the concerto was one more of correct, neat, 
crisp execution than of sympathy. Technically, 
she is already an accomplished young musician, 
and we do not doubt that future appearances 
will give her, with fuller confidence, the oppor 
tunity to exhibit a power of which this evening 
she seemed afraid to avail herself. Her style is 
thoroughly good. There is abundant place in 
New York for pianists of her capabilities, Raff's 
popular ‘‘ Lenore” Symphony naturally was re- 
ceived with every mark of attention and pleasure, 
It is a late day to enter upon any comment of a 
work which so demonstrates an eminent compo- 
ser’s ** fatal facility” in treatment, and strangely 
limited or undeveloped inventive capital. Intoxi- 
cating, seductive, and popular, the ‘* Lenore” 
was taken into the regard of the musical world 
from its first production. Carried away by the 
passion of its first episode, the rhythmic motion 
of the March, and the program-music-run-mad 
spirit of its final picture, only the mo-t consci- 
entious will sigh over it as one of those ** beautiful 
disappointments” with which modern music 
abounds, 


....-The opening event of importance last 
week was the reappearance in concert of Mr. 
Rafael Joseffy, after a period of ill-health which 
has caused anxiety and regret on the part of 
his friends and the public since the beginning of 
the Winter. Steinway Hall was entirely filled 
above and below, and Mr. Joseffy’s reception was 
spontaneous and hearty. The noticeable and 
pardonable outcome of the pianist’s physicuy 
state was his inability to add force and breadth 
to an exquisite delicacy of touch and fluency of 
phrasing in Schumann’s Concerto in A Minor, 
which was a leading feature of the program ; 
the deficiency being, for evident reasons, most 
appreciable in the Finale and also entering into 
Mr. Joseffy’s playing of the Fugue which com- 
pletes Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia. Of his five 
piano solos, three were entire or partial 
novelties—a charming transcription of Per- 
golesi’s aria “Tre giorni,” and a Serenade 
and Spring Song to which Mr. Joseffy’s 
name was appended. Either of the 
latter gives us a higher idea of Mr. Joseffy's 
originative talent than whbat he has written in 
preceding seasons; the Serenade being a melo- 
dious and sweet little song without words, 
expressed clearly and with taste. Mr. Theodore 
Thomas's orchestra lent their perfect assistance 
to the evening’s enjoyment, an extraordinarily 
beautiful performance of Beethoven's Second 
“Leonora” overture calling forth a triple 
demonstration of applause. -The program 
was altogether so attractive a one that we are 
sorry we have not space to quote it. 

...-Mr. Richard Arnold’s annual concert took 
place with success on the 9th, Chickering Hall 
containing a numerous and pleased audience. 
Miss Agues L. Huntingdon, Mme. Madeline 
Schiller, Mr. Emil Schenck and the New York 
Philharmonic Club assisted Mr. Arnold, and the 


program was varied and interesting. Mr. Ar- 


nold was heard in Ernst’s ‘“‘Otello” Fantasia 
and Ries’s Violin Suite in G Major. We have to 
criticise his playing once more for wanting color, 
warmth and tone. Accuracy and neatness it has 
algays been distinguished for, in the orchestra 
and out, but @ more than conventional senti- 
ment we have never discovered in Mr. Arnold’s 
work, 





Announcements : The New York Philhar- 
monic Ciub’s fourth concert was advertised for 
Tuesday evening. Last Monday was set for the 
production im this country of the Messrs. Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s new opera *‘ The Princess Ida ; or, 
Castle Adamant.” The Philharmonic Society’s 
fifth rehearsal and concert occur respectively 
to-morrow afternoon and Saturday evening. On 
the 26th Miss Adele Margulies will be tendered a 
benefit concert, at which Mr, Theodore Thomas 
and his orchestra will assist ; and there are sev- 
eral ballad concerts and excellent smaller entez- 
tainments during the week, 


School and | Goltege. 


Hamurne University, Minnesota, dedicated, 
on the 30th of January, two new buildings—a new 
University Hall and a finely appointed laboratory. 
The University Hall replaces the building burned 
less than a year ago, and the laboratory fully 
meets what has been a pressing need of the col- 
lege. Bishop Foss delivered the dedicatory ad- 
dress to a very large audience, taking as his sub- 
ject ‘‘Mundane vs. Cosmic Culture.” At the 
conclusion of the address the Rev. J. F. Chaffee, 
D.D., presented, in behalf of the trustees, a finan- 
cial statement showing the net indebtedness of 
the University to be a little over $27,000. This 
amount was quickly subscribed, and the an- 
nouncement was made that the University is 
absolutely free from debt. The recent large ad- 
ditions to the endowment fund, including $55,000 
for the endowment of two professorships, place 
the institution on a solid financial basis. The 
number of students is larger than for years 
past. 


....By the will of the late Dr. Calvin Ellis, of 
Boston, the estate is left in trust for the benefit 
of his sister, and upon her decease $50,000 goes 
to Harvard College, the net income of which, 
after deducting five per cent. for the purpose of 
increasing the fund, is to be applied to the pay- 
ment of the tuition and other expenses of certain 
descendants of Davis Ellis and others who may 
be members of the college. The residue of the 
trust property, if any, isalso to be paid to the 
President and fellowa of Harvard College, the in- 
come, after the same deduction of five per cent., 
to be applied to the payment of a salary of a 
professor of pathological anatomy, under certain 
regulations as to the a mount of such salary. 


....The report of the Trustees of Columbia 
College to the Regenta of the University of the 
State of New York shows that the number of 
students in the different departments in 1883 was 
986. The estimated value «f the grounds and 
buildings is $1,415,000; of the library, $170,- 
672.56; and of the apparatus and collections, 
$406,257.02. The net property of the College is 
put at $6,195,027.03, The revenue during 1883 
amounted to $342,401.73, and the expenditurer 
to $555,691.61. 


...-The 28th annual catalogue of the Hills- 
dale (Mich.) College, which ha: been issued re- 
cently, shows an attendance at present of 867 


students, who are divided into departments as 
follows: Collegiate department, 222; theologi- 
cal, 42; academic preparatory, 306; commer- 
cial and telegraphic, 201; music, 14; art, 101. 
It will be seen that 153 names are counted more 
than once, . 


...- Brigham Young Academy, located at Provo, 
Utah, and the foremost Mormon school in the 
territory, was entirely destroyed by fire Jan. 27th, 
with no insurance. The loss is fully $15,000, and 
about 500 students are seriously discommoded. 


. --The value of school property in the South 
is about $6,000,000, against $#188,000,000 in the 
North. The Rev. Dr. Grey, of Little Rock, says 
that one city in the North circulated more books 
in a single year than eleven Southern States, 


----At a recent meeting of the Dartmouth 
trustees, it was voted that the next collegiate 
year begin one week later than the "date given in 
the catalogue just sent out, and the Thanksgiv- 
ing recess will be shortened to one day. 


-...The De Pauw Universi¢y in Greencastle, 
Ind., is to have eight more buildings—a law col- 
lege, a thedical college, a theological college, an 
observatory, two dormitories, and other struct- 
ures—to be erected without delay. 


.-.-The late Ralph Sellen, of St. Louis, be- 
queathed $40,000 to the Manual Training School 
of Washington University, $10,000 to the Mis- 


sion Free School, and $30,000 to other St. Louis 
institutions, 


....The new Manual Training School for boys 
in Chicago has just been opened. Sixty-five pu- 
pils were in their places. The study of Latin is 
optional; but it has been chosen by thirty-one 
of the pupils. 


...-E, 8. Shumway, a graduate of Amherst 
College in 1879, has accepted the position of 
adjunct professor of Latin in Rutgers College. 


-... Amherst College has received for its schol- 


arship fund agift of $25,000, which will become 
available next year. 





#evsonalities, 


In the possession of Mr. Bok, the auto- 
graph collector of Brooklyn, is a letter written 
by Wendell Phillips to Edward Everett Hale, 
which reads as follows : 

“DEAR HALE: This is abominable, this closing the 
adult schoo] to save paint and pennies, only to waste 
the saving in ornamental] nonsense. You must stop 
it. Now 1’lldo my share; but do you go to Phillips 
Brooks and Judge Abbott. I'll tackle some others, 
and we'll descend on this penny-wise matter. Be 
strong enough to compel submission; no half-way, 
but aregular avalanche. Yours truly, 

“ WENDELL PHILLIPS.” 
In the verses upon Mr. Phillips, published by 
John Boyle O'Reilly, the following fine bit of 
characterization is worthy of quotation : 
“Come, workers ; here wasa teacher, and the lesson 
he taught was good, 

There are no classes’ or races, but one human 

brotherhood ; 

There are no creeds to be outlawed, no colors of 

skin debarred ; 

Mankind is one in its rights and wrongs—one right, 

one hope, one guard. 

By his life he taught, by his death we learn the 

great reformer’s creed: 

The right to be free, and the hope to be just, and 

the guard against selfish greed. 

And richest of all are the unseen wreaths on his 

coffin-lid laid down 

By the tojl-stained hands of workmen—their sob, 

their kiss, and their crown.” 


...-At a Philadelphia reception re:ently given, 
Mme. Nilsson appeared in an evening costume 
enriched by extraordinarily valuable jewelry. 
The ornaments in question included a pearl 
collar of five rows fastened with a large diamond 
clasp, pearl and diamond ear-rings, a diamond 
bird of Paradise in her hair, and a comb of five 
very large diamonds. On the front of the cor- 
sage there was a group of twenty-seven dia- 
monds, nearly all presented to Mme. Nilsson 
by the late Czar of Russia and King of Sweden. 
On the left of her corsage she wore the Court 
Order of Sweden, encased in diamonds, also an 
order of the Commander of Germany of Art and 
Science and a similar one from Russia. Her 
bracelets consisted of five rows of pearls 
and five rows of diamonds. She also wore large 
diamond buckles on her shoes. 


-..-The Parnell fund was started in February 
by a letter from the Rev. J. Kavanagh, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, suggesting it and inclosing 
$25. Other priests followed ; but for a long time 
the subscription lagged. The Pope’s letter on 
May 16th, rebuking the course pursued by the 
agitators, gave the movement a marked impetus, 


...Miss Kate Field has recently been measured 
for a handsome funeral urn, to hold her ashes, 
and has chosen the design for the same. Miss 
Field is strongly interested in the advancement 
of cremation in this country. Acrematory is 
shortly to be erected near this city by a com- 
pany. 

...-Mr, T. L. Bartlett, the Boston sculptor, 
has just begun to recover from a distressing 
combination of complaints—pleurisy, a malig- 
nant felon and pneumonia. He has been entire- 
ly unable to work for a considerable time, and 
will not be in his studio for weeks to come 


...-Dennis Kearney, the agitator, has subsided 
into private life and was among the rumshop 
men whose shanty establishments at Ocean 
Beach (N. J.) were demolished by the park com- 
missioners this week. 


....Governor Robinson, of Massa:husetts, has 
appointed Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, of Boston, to 
succeed Miss Clara Barton as Superintendent of 
the Reformatory Prison for Women at Sher- 
born. 


....Mr, Henry George was first a printer, then 
he became a reporter on the Sacramento Record, 
then editor of the Sacramento Post, and ended 
by undertaking his first lecture tour. 


.+»»The bones of Red Jacket, the celebrated 
Indian chief, are preserved in a Buffalo savings 
bank. They are soon to be interred in the For- 
est Lawn Cemetery near the city. ‘ 


...-Ludovic Halevy is forty-nine years old— 
a pale, taciturn man, a very quiet guest and no 
talker—far less the witty companion one would 
expect him to prove. 

...-Don Nichola Pierola, the ex-Dictator of 
Peru, is now in this city with bis brother. The 
pair had been traveling in Europe and are now 
returning to Lima. 

.-.-Dr. Henry B. Millard, of this city, ha 
been appointed an honorary member of the So- 
cietie Anatomique, of Paris—the first American 
to be so honored. 


....The widow of the late Minister Stoughton 
is the owner of the original “ Greek Slave” of 
Powers. She offers the statue for sale at a price 
of $10,000. 

....-Mr, Edwin Booth and Miss Edwina Booth, 
his daughter, will pass a portion of the Spring 
at Newport, in their villa, 


....Mr. Tennyson will be presented in the 
House of Lords by the Lord Chamberlain and 
the Duke of Argyle. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers wiil guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


RECENT NEW TESTAMENT 
EXPOSITION.* 


We confess a liking for Biblical in- 
terpreters trained in the school of the prac- 
tical ministry. Without abating any- 
thing from the praises due to the great 
Christian scholars whose lives, spent in the 
study of Holy Scripture, have done so 
much to give the Church secure possession 
of its treasures, we have often felt that the 
pulpit work of Tholuck and the ministerial 
duties of Godet had opened their minds to 
impressions from the Word which might 
otherwise escape them. In the company 
of John Henry Newman, and with his good 
support, we may even venture to own our 
delight in the leisurely exegetics of Thomas 
Scott, for the same reason. 

As a rule, English and American Biblical 
scholars have stood close enough to the 
heart of the Church to escape the danger of 
handling the Bible as a dead book. In 
Germany exegetics has fallen largely to 
scholars, and both the merits and demerits 
of German exposition are traceable to this 
kind of secluded study. Now and then there 
are bright exceptions, among which we 
reckon The Parables of Jesus, by Siegfried 
Goebel, Court-Chaplain at Halberstadt. 

In the original German this work was 
published some five years ago, and met a 
favorable reception. The author’s good 
judgment, sound exegetical method, his 
skill and sense as an interpreter, were recog- 
nized even by those who complained that 
he had not shown the highest deference to 
the results of that august process known as 
‘* Criticism.” 

His deviations from the scientific line of 
proce dure do not, however, injure the book 
for general use. They spare us the long 
introductions, that tremendous evolution of 
apparatus criticus which has grown into a 
feature of modern commentaries, and all 
perplexing reiterations as to what the text 
ought to be. For once at least we are per- 
mitted to indulge the rare luxury of assum- 
ing that the substantial sense of Holy 
Scripture may be collected from any fairly 
good text. 

The work which Herr Goebel takes off 
his readers’ shoulders he has put on to his 
own. He has read widely and compared 
opinions on every point. He has worked 
out a rigorous method which is applied to 
the parables in succession. First he brings 
out all the indications the text of the para- 
ble contains, as to occasion, connections, 
and audience. Next he follows the figura- 
tive history down the course of its natural 
stream, word by word and step by step, 
seeking for the simp!e verbal sense lying in 
the sphere of physical or human life, but 
keeping to the main stream without asking, 
for the present, what is meant to be symbel- 
ized, and so getting thrown out and misled 
in the understanding of its course and 
connection by inquiries about interpretation 
and supposed difficulties. After a secure 
basis for interpretation has thus been laid, 
the next step is to compare the course and 
contents of the narrative thus discovered 
with what was previously settled as to oc- 
casion, connections, and to persons to whom 
the parable was delivered. This being done, 
it is assumed that the whole case as far as 
accessible is in the expositor’s hands, and he 
is now at liberty to return to the beginning 
of the figurative history, and, following it 
down once more, step by step, to bring out 
the significance of the parts and the pur- 
pose and meaning of the whole. 

The merit of the work depends largely on 
the faithful and unwearied application of 
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Halberstadt. Translated by Professor Banks, Head- 
ingley, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1983, 8vo, pp. x, 460. 
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this method toall the parables in succes- 
sion. Each particular point, as itis touched 
in the exposition, gives the author a solid 
basis, where he can look abouf him at his 
leisure and make sure of everything within 
reach, hefore he moves on again, while at 
the same time, as it is planted in the middle 
of the stream, it enables him to keep its 
whole direction and sweep in mind. 

No commentary on the parables that we 
know has been able to approach as near 
as this does to a simultaneous and equally 
exact appreciation both of the details or 
particular ingredients and by-play of the 
parable and its general purpose. 

Herr Goebel is quick to detect extrava- 
gance, and is never seduced into fanciful 
interpretations nor whirled off out of the 
main stream, to revolve helplessly in its 
eddies; nor, on the other hand, does he fall 
into the worse error of taking for mere by- 
play or empty ornament what is meant for 
an essential feature of the parable. His 
method furnishes him, moreover, with a 
secure protection against fantastic allegoriz- 
ing tendencies ; the temptation which is 
never so strong as in works of practical ex- 
position nor so seductive as when one is 
dealing with the gorgeous apocalyptic im- 
agery or with the figurative simplicity of 
the parable. 

In the grouping of the parables the 
chronological order is preferred to the log- 
ical, and they are treated in three Parts, of 
which the first contains the Capernaum 
Series; the second the later parables, accord- 
ing to Luke, and the third, those of the 
Last Period. Each of the groups is intro- 
duced with a summary review of the cir- 
cumstances under which they were de- 
livered. 

Inthe treatment of all these topics—special 
and general—Herr Goebel shows aremarka- 
ble combination of patience and freshness. 
He shrinks from no pains, but comes up 
fresh and cheerful from all his tasks. 


He makes no display of erudition as 
such. It is never an object with him per 
se to state how the authorities stand, nor 
to display the opinions of scholars. He is 
what we should call a good reader. He 
knows what he wants in books, goes to 
them for what he wants, and makes good 
use of what isto his purpose. This is more 
the way of a man of practical interests 
than of a scholar, but none the less good 
for its end. 

In the older commentaries and in the 
most recent he is well read; we notice, for 
example, the frequent citation of Weiss. 

The general theological tone of the work 
and method of handling the topics is such 
as to commend it to the Christian public of 
this country, who will find it in close 
accord with their own way of looking at 
these subjects. 

In taking up Professor Bruce’s work on 
the same subject, we are puzzled whether 
to give the emphasis to resemblances or dif- 
ferences, as compared with the volume just 
noticed. It is like it in having the practi- 
cal purpose of unfolding the didactic sig- 
nificance of the parables. It is like it in 
throwing overboard the burdensome lum- 
ber of critical editions, in avoiding compar- 
ative citations of authorities and in seek- 
ing help rather from the moderns than the 
ancients. Its general method of interpre- 
tation is the same, though less definite 
and not carried out so thoroughly nor with 
as much exegetical skill. It differs in 
its more friendly attitude to the results of 
Modern Criticism, especially in the settle- 
ment of the text, as to which Professor 
Bruce avails himself of the best he can get, 
drawing principally on the Revised Version, 
and on Westcott and Hort. As to the 
arrangement of the parables, it is neither 
‘chronological nor strictly logical. They 
are collected in the three general groups of 
‘Theoretic Parables,” ‘‘The Parables of 
Grace ” and ‘‘ The Parables of Judgment.” 

The largest difference lies in the attitude 
toward the theological inquiry which is 
now agitating both British and American 
Christianity. Herr Goebel who, by the 
way, is not infrequently quoted by Pro- 
fessor Bruce, and whose general influence 
on him is very perceptible, pursues his way 
without reference to what is in the air, ex- 
pounding the parable, interpreting its figur- 
ative meaning, and unfolding its implica- 
tions. But Professor Bruce has his eye on 
the Christian world as well as the parable. 





He permits us to see what isin his mind by 
what he does not say as well as by what he 
does say and by a certain amplitude of elas- 
tic treatment which adjusts the parable to 
the modern theological environment. His 
exposition is full and flowing, not so terse 
nor so rugged as his German co-worker, 
but, on the other hand, free from his obscu- 
rities aud involutions of style, and both at- 
tractive and popular. 

The Glasgow Professor wrote with the 
luster of a brilliant work before him which 
his will not displace, though it is marked 
by defects which give occasion enough to 
retraverse the ground in English. 

Dean Trench wrote before the method 
of parabolic interpretation was settled. He 
too often allows the parable to fire his fancy 
and carry him into the mazes of allegory. No 
one is likely to follow him in the easy and 
graceful command of the subject nor, like 
him, hold to the treasures of patristic ‘itera- 
ture in his hand. But the intellectual bril- 
liancy of his achievement and the poetic 
allegérizing character of much of it leaves 
plenty of room for ethers in the same field. 
Professor Bruce repeats none of these 
faults. He goes directly to the point. His 
method is sound, andit is in general applied 
with discretion and judgment, though 
haps we are occasionally tempted to com- 
plain that the exposition does not cover 
every point raised in the parable. 

The volume is, on the whole, more likely 
to attract common readers than Herr Goe- 
bel’s. The exposition of each parable is 
complete in itself and is in good literary 
form, with the strong points thrown out in 
forcible and taking phrases. 

Professor Bruce is well known among us 
by his treatise on ‘‘The Humiliation of 
Christ,” as well as by his general activity in 
the affairs of the Scottish Free Church. 
This volume is written in the full, round 
style which we have learned to connect 
with him, and is a happy combination of de- 
vout and vital evangelicalism with free and 
liberal methods. 

Professor Westcott, in his recent commen- 
tary on The Hpistles of St. John, adheres to 
the same practical method as closely asa 
commentator so richly endowed with the 
natural instincts and the learning of the 
scholar could. He follows the general 
plan sketched out in his notes on the 
Fourth Gospel in ‘“‘ The Speaker’s Commen- 
tary” and, without discussing ‘‘the con- 
flicting opinions which have been held on 
the structure Of the writings or on the in- 
terpretation of separate passages,” does 
what he can to “‘ help the student by giving 
the results” and ‘‘by indicating the lines 
of inquiry by which they have been 
reached.” The essential feature of the 
method of interpretation pursued is that it 
begins by ‘‘ interpreting the Epistles as I 
should ‘interpret ‘any other book.’” 
This is the one sound method which 
is now yielding the Church such a rich har- 
vest. *Says Professor Westcott: 


“It has pleased God to reveal himself in and 
through life ; and the record of the revelation is 
literary and not dogmatic. From first to last 
God is seen in the Bible conversing with man. 
He speaks to man as man can hear, and man re- 
plies as he can use the gift of the Spirit. But 
word and answer alike are according to the 
truth of life. All that has been written for us 
has been part of real human experience, and 
therefore it hasan unending value. Thus, in the 
main, the Bible is the continuous unfolding in 
many parte and many ways of the spiritual prog- 
ress of mankind. It may be a law, a narra- 
tive, a prophecy, a psalm, a proverb, but in 
each case it comes from life and enters into 
life; it belongs to a distinct epoch ; it is only 
in ite vital context, so to speak, that it can be 
perfectly understood.” 


Of the scholarship of this commentary 
we need say little, except that it will be 
found to answerthe needs of most students, 
and in general to go beyond the modest 
disclaimer of the author in critical fullness. 

Its special merit lies, however, in the 
ripe and rich exposition of the three epistles. 
It represents a work which has been going 
on twenty years, and has little in common 
with those raw and rapid productions 
which are done by contract in three months 
to meet a public demand which is to be 
created by that time. There is a mellow 
richness in the Hpisties of St. John, like that 
which might be expected to linger in the 
light of the sunset of Revelation. Professor 
Westcott notes this, and his commentary is 





a reverent attempt to interpret for the 
urch, without exaggerating or distorting 


‘them, these last words in‘the whole series 


of the divine revelations to man. This best 
thing may be said for his work—that it has 
been done in the light and under the im- 
pression of this feeling, and that in this 
respect the episties and their exposition are 
one. 

Numerous brief excursus or notes on 
special topics are distributed through the 
work, as, for example, “The Idea of 
Christ’s Blood in the New Testament,” and 
“Of Sin in St. John,” ‘“‘The Powers of 
Evil,” “‘The State of Man,” “Sin Unto 
Death,” etc. The volume also contains 
three more elaborate essays—on ‘‘ The Two 
Empires, the Church and the World”; on 
the question how far the Incarnation en- 
tered into the eternal plan for the creation 
of the world, and on ‘‘ The Relation of 
Christianity to Art.” 

Ee ee 

....We have lying on our table a number of 
practical religious works which our examination 
shows to be good, safe and sensible, but which 
require from us little more than brief mention. 
Must the Old Testament Go? by the Rev. Wilbur 
F. Crafts, D.D. (James H. Earle), is an earnest 
plea for the Old Testament in the daily needs 
and uses of spiritual life. The only criticism 
we have to make on this book is that it puts as 
case which does not exist. Not even Kuenen 
or Wellhausen have a thought of driving the 
Old Testament out of use in the churches nor in 
religious life. The Messrs. Robert Carter & 
Brothers republish an excellent little practical 
manual on a subject of the first importance from 
the pen of Horatius Bonar, D.D., How Shall 1 
Go to God and Other Readings. The Messrs, 
Funk & Wagnalls republish, with an introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Edward P, Hammond, a treatise 
on The Blood of Jesus, by the Rev. William 
Reid, A.M., which has had great currency and 
proved an efficient evangelistic tract, as used 
in Great Britain, where many thousand 
copies have been sold.- The Lutheran 
Publication Society brings out in good form 
Life Thoughts for Young Women, a series of ad- 
dresses on practical topics to young women, by the 
Rev.’ Dr. Rhodes, of St. Louis, This publication 
is the companion volume of a similar series of 
addresses to young men. The Messrs. A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co. publish, among their aids 
to devotion, a collection of Hymns for the Churoh 
on Earth, containing 366 hymns and spiritual 
songs, for the most part of modern origin, 
selected and arranged by the Right Rev. C. 
Ryle, of Liverpool, and republished in a new 
American edition with an addition of 66 hymns 
selected by the American editor, all arranged to 
give a suitable spiritual song for every day in the 
year. There is at least one part of old 
Bishop Thomas Wilson’s voluminous works which 
it concerns the world to preserve and for the 
reason that the more it gets into itself of the 
life of that treatise tho larger and the better 
will its own life be, We 1zefer to the Sacra 
Privata, the Private Meditations, Devotions and 
Prayers of the Bishop ef Sudor and Man pub- 
lished, with his theological works, at London, in 
1699, often republished since, and now again 
brought out in a pocket edition by Mr. James 
Pott for general use, with the parts specially for 
the use of the clergy omitted. The strong point 
of these “‘ devotions” is the quality of Christian 
good sense which the Protestant Reformation 
added to the previous types of Christian charac- 
ter. The key to the whole lies in the 
maxim of this saintly Bishop: ‘‘He that has 
learned to pray as he ought has got the secret of 
a holy life.” 


... It is not often that a gentleman so deeply 
engaged in public affairs as Mr. Charles Nord- 
hoff lays them aside to give his time and thought 
to the composition of a serious juvenile manual 
like his God and the Future Life; theReasonable- 
ness of Ohristianity, (Harper & Brothers.) 
Something deeper than the proposal to enter the 
market with a new book has inspired the author- 
ship of this volume ; and that something is th® 
simplicity of a serious purpose which gives a very 
distinct character to the whole book and makes 
it one of the best for its purpose which has re- 
cently been addressed to young readers. Mr. Nord- 
hoff has the advantage of knowing men and the 
world, in that kind of acquaintance which comes 
from the daily study of them in their relation to 
motives and movements and the great questions of 
human affairs and policy. He has to under- 
stand what sort of considerations affect men and 
make their way down in juvenile versions of 
them to the youthful mind. He undertakes in 
this little volume to approach it not only in a 
comprehensible way, but with arguments whose 
force it will recognize. He has been influenced 
in preparing the book by the hope that he would 
be able to send it into circulation not only among 
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floated into a young mind he has taken 
nnususl pains, having been warned by some 
prudent friends that the ground was dargerous, 
and that many Christian parents did not wish 
their young people to consider such matters, 
These anxieties are not treated rudely, disre- 
spectfully, nor with inconsideration in this 
treatise. At the same time, the author is a wise 
mentor, who arms his young friends against the 
dangers they are sure to encounter, and which 
are likely to be dangerous in the exact proportion 
of their own intellectual capacity. The subject of 
Biblical authority, and ‘“‘ The Bible as a Book,” is 
left more incomplete than it should be ; though 
it is possible that Mr. Nordhoff felt that closer 
definitions and fuller treatment in detail should 
be left to Biblical scholars, Among the particu- 
larly good parts of the book are the observations 
on the foundation of human society on the rec- 
ognition of eternal responsibilities, coupled with 
the assertion that, if the tenement-house class in 
New York should lose faith in the life to come, 
the Fifth Avenue would be looted before morn- 
ing. So, in the chapter on miracles, the com- 
parison of the apocryphal with the evangelical 
miracles is weil done and makes a strong point. 


...-Oriticiam can hardly have anything to 

aay as to Julian Hawthorne's Beatriz Randolph 
(James R. Osgood & Co.) until it has taken the 
vulgar personality of General Moses Inigo, the 
mpressario, by the shoulders and put him out. 
Even the lingering traditions of such a charac- 
ter in the play-house history of New York do 
not make him less repulsive in the story, es- 
pecially as he meets the reader near the front 
door and hovers around the first chapters with 
his shabby “‘ pai” Jocelyn, whu from the deco- 
rum of a flat beginning gradually settles down 
below the General. This vulgarity neutral- 
ized, there remains the stuff for an original 
and highly interesting character in the im- 
pressario, which leads us to wonder all the more 
that so bad a use should be made of so gooda 
subject. Mr. Hawthorne does not often fail in 
this way. The characters in this story are re- 
markably good, bating an occasional sentiment- 
al gush about Beatrix, and the sfaccalo nom- 
ination of her brother Ed, who might, with rea- 
son, complain : ‘Why so short with me, Mr. Haw- 
thorne? May I not at least be ‘Ned?’"’ Wallie 
Dinsmore and his surroundings are more than 
well done; and so is the musician Dorimar. 
Mrs. Dinsmore is done as well as her husband, 
though she does not fill so large a place in the 
story, and there is a mournful veracity in this 
summary. 

“Tao short, though she and her husband had almost 
no tastes in common, they were completely in har- 
mony, had no children, and were a mode] of New 
York domestic virtue, happiness, and prosperity.” 
Best of all is the old father, Alexander Randolph, 
with the tall, slender build, the gray mustache 
and imperial, with the long, thick wavy hair and 
“general aspect of a retired Southern briga- 
dier,” with fierce eyes which, when in thouglit, 
looked ominous to strangers, but really amounted 
to nothing, whose “‘ fingers were very long, and 
so were his arguments and discussions; almost 
the only short thing about him being his 
temper.’ There is a good stroke, too, in the ob- 
servation that, though he laughed rarely, ‘‘it was 
not difficult to make him break into a shrill, 
giggling laugh, which absurdly marred the 
severe contour of his visage, and betrayed the 
underlying weakness.” The whole combination 
of qualities results, in Mr. Hawthorne's happy 
phrase, in “a man able intellectually to conceive 
admirable conduct, and giving himself credit 
(without further ado)for practicing it.” The 
sketches of New York society, with no touch of 
the bitter-edged blade of Mr. James, nor of the 
un-American heart of Mr. Crawford, are well 
enough tempered with good humor to make us 
forget that they are no leas keen. Here is what 
he says of the great metropolis. 

+ There is one society of wealth, another of litera- 

ture, another of politics, others of other denomina- 
tions, each with a leader or two, and each secretly 
or openly turning up its nose at the rest. Segments 
of these various circles doubtieas overlap each other 
to some extent; but there is no rule about it. 
Hence the amiable bewilderment of the foreigner 
and the satires of the domestic prophet. In London 
you may begin et the bottom and proceed to the top, 
or vice versa, and know just where youare at every 
step of the journey; but omniscience itself could 
notdo as much in New York. The end of it is that 
you make a few friends or acquaintances, and are 
giad whenever you happen to meet them. The rest 
of the time you wander at hap-hazard.” 
As Mr. Hawthorne himself intimates, the book 
is a story and not a novel. It is brigntly told, 
and all the more interesting for the impossibil- 
ity of the plot, which,in a story of this kind, be- 
comes a distinct merit as it helps on the airy 
lightness of the fiction and prevents the reader 
from losing the pleasure of romance by falling 
into an illusion as to its relation to matter-of- 
fact reality. 

_...If we are to take a serious view of Mr. 
Richard Jefferies’s Slory of my Heart; My Auto- 
biography (Roberts Brothers, Boston), he had 
better have accepted counsel from the Psalmist 
and “communed with his heart and been 
still.” Seventeen years ago begins the irrepress- 
fble story. It was «bad heart then, “‘ dusty, 





parched for want of the rain of deep feel- 
ing’—a state of things which draws from 
the now wiser and reflective author the re- 
mark that “It is injurious to the mind as 
well as to the body to be always in one place.” 
Wherefore the owner of this soul set out for 
another place, which proves to be a hill three 
miles away, the remembrance of which draws 
from the author the remark which all our ex- 
perience leads us to say is marked with a high 
probability: “On a warm Summer day the 
slow continued rise required continual effort.” 
New life came into his quickened pulses, but 
until he reached the sward of the hill “I re- 
strained psyche, my soul.” Once there psyche 
was too much for him; lying down on the grass, 
“I thought of the earth’s firmne@ and of the 
wandering air; I spoke to the sea, and desired 
to have its strength, its mystery and glory. Then I 
addressed the sun, desiring the sou)-equivajent of 
his light and brilliance, his endurance and unwearied 
race. I turned to the blue heaven over, gazing into 
its depths, inhaling its exquisite color and sweetness. 
The rich blue of the unattainable flower of the sky 
drew my soul toward it, and there it rested; for 
pure color is rest of heart. By all these I prayed. 
° By the biue heaven, by the roljingsun burst- 
ing through untrodden space. . By the fresh 
and wandering air. . . . By the sea sounding on 
the shore—the green sea, white-flecked at the 
margin. . . By the strong earth under me, 
Then returning, I prayed by the sweet thyme; by the 
slender grass; by the crumbleéof dry chalky earth. 
Holding out my hand for the sunbeams to 
touch it, prone on the sward, in token of deep rever- 
ence ; thus I prayed, that I might touch to the un- 
utterable existence infinitely higher than Deity.” 
This modest prayer ends in his being “‘ rapt and 
carried away.” Buthe got back again and went 
on with his “ psyche” in the old way. Winter's 
snow interrupted these proceedings on the hill. 
He had to lie down in solitary corners—once “in 
a deep, narrow valley,” at other times “ by a se- 
cluded spring.” From these comparatively harm- 
less and rapturous rhapsodies he is borne on as 
he grows older to face the harder facts of ex- 
istence, and his sweet begins to turn to sour. 
Little by little his gushing sentiment ceases ; and 
now he croaks that there is nothing human in 
Nature—no God, no cosmos, no orderly force any- 


where. ‘‘My work was most uncongenial and 
useless.” In human affairs everything goes by 
chance. ‘*There is a most senselees belief now 


prevalent in intelligence in human affairs. 
Life’s course is the necessity of industry. For 
grief there is no known consolation. It is 
wrong to require men to work. ‘ Food, drink, 
roof and clothes are the inalienable right of 
every child born into the light.” We see no gleam 
of philosophy, but the greatest assumption of 
it; and no faith in anything, but reiteration 
at every ccerner : “I know there is something in- 
finitely higher than Deity,” and higher than 
duty. ‘‘The great sun burning in the sky, the 
sea, the firm earth, all the stars of night are 
feeble ; all the cosmos is feeble; itis not strong 
enough to utter my prayer-desire. My soul can- 
not reach to its full desire of prayer. I need no 
earth, or sea, or sun to think my thought.” All 
this looks most like a blundering skit at the ex- 
pense of transcendental agnostics ; but whether 
conscious or unconscious, intended or not, it 
starts on their premises and ends in their bathos. 


....The world needs no introduction to 
Elizabeth Fry. Hers is a name that is sure to 
live in the Christlike connection of charity with 
criminals as He connected divine love with 
sinners, Our readers will be glad to learn that 
a new life has been published, undeg the title 
Elizabeth Fry: Lifeand Labors of the Eminent 
Philanthropist, Preacher and Prison Reformer, 
by Edward Ryder. (New York : E. Walker’s Son.) 
This memoir is not an attempt to rewrite the 
life on the basis of new and original studies and 
researches, but to present a portrait of Mrs. Fry 
and a representation of her career compiled 
from the accepted sources, but unembarrassed by 
the prohixities, the needless details, and now cold 
questions of the two full octavos published in 1847, 
Elizabeth Fry was endowed with all the resources 
and attractions of the fullest womanhood. She 
was the mother of nine or ten children of her 
own, and at one time in her life saw around her 
twenty-five grandchildren. Her Quakerism, 
though genuine, was of that mild type in which 
Christian character shines at its brightest. It 
was not till 1917 that her work in the Prison Re- 
form was fully begun. The principles of that 
reform were essentially the separation of the 
sexes, the classification of criminals, the super- 
vision of women by women, and the introduction 
of useful employment, an important feature of 
her work which the New York reformers at 
Albany, in their zeal to buy favor with crim- 
inal classes out of prison, are just now 
attempting to win a little cheap popularity by 
suppressing. Mrs, Fry, as is well known, ex- 
tended her labors through the continent of 
Europe, and next after Howard has written her 
name on the roll of honor in this reformation. 
In biographic interest, and in fullness, weight 
and quality of life, she greatly surpassed How- 
ard. As a biography, the Life gains by the con- 
densation applied to it by Mr. Ryder, whose 
brevity kindles in it anew inspiration, and gives 
more effect to the beauty of holiness and to the 
power of saintliness, and a new exhibition of 
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tween the holiest and the purest natures and 
those lowest down in the degradation of sin. 


....We are particularly glad to see the repub- 
lication of the Contemporary, Fortnightly and 
Nineteenth Century Reviews resumed, and this 
time in “authorized editions,” which implies 
an arrangement with the English editors. The 
Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 23 Park Row, 
add these three to their list, and notify us that 
“all our Reviews will be issued in the samé form 
in the future,” The Fortnightly for January is 
reproduced word for word, in a form which, be- 
sides being attractive, is a model of convenience 
for use anywhere. It contains articles on ‘‘The 
Radical Program,” by—— ; ‘‘ Social Reforms for 
the London Poor: 1. ‘The Need of Recreation,’ 
by Violet Greville ; 2. ‘The Wives and Mothers 
of the Working Classes,’’’ by a London Artisan ; 
“The Fallacy of Irish History,” by Guldwin 
Smith ; ‘‘A Visit to Philistie,” by Lepel Griffin ; 
“Post Mortem,” by A. C. Swinburne ; ‘‘ Hablot 
Browne and Book Iilustration,” by Frederick 
Wedmore ; ‘‘ Rational Radicalism,” by 8. Laing ; 
“Old Comedy on a New Stage,” by R. C. Jebb; 
“Two Biographies: 1. ‘Edward Bulwer, Lord 
Lytton,’ by L. W. Dasent ; 2. ‘Lord Lyndhurst,’ ’s 
by T. E. Kebbel; ‘‘Life and Death,” by W.8. 
Lilly ; ‘‘ Home and Foreign Affairs.” 

....No, IV of the Messrs. Appleton’s ‘* Parch- 
ment Paper Series” is a collection of Pictures of 
English Society, by George Du Maurier, taken 
from Punch, with an introductory sketch of 
the artist, compiled from Mr. Henry James's 
paper in the Century Magazine of May last 


Du Maurier has been known for more than’ 


twenty years as the successor of the inimitable 
John Leech. The sketches here presented are 
reproductions from Punch, carefully printed on 
fine paper, where they show great delicacy of de- 
sign and execution and lose nothing of their 
original wit. Even for those who read Punch 
the collection in this form will be as good as an 
evening's entertainment at some society farce— 
with the superadded advantage to an American, 
that the tables are turned and he laughs at the 
old rivals who have so often laughed at bim. 


....Henry James’s Portraits of Places (James 
R. Osgood & Co.) is a book to remind its readers 
that the perfection of art is the perfect enjoy- 
ment it gives. Composed as it is of papers that 
have appeared in a half dozen different publica- 
tions at various times since 1870, and describing 
a miscellaneous list of resorts from Venice to 
Niagara, a doubt might arise whether he could 
give unity and unbroken interest enough to the 
whole to carry the reader through. But his own 
finished style is the golden thread that does it. 
When we look about for the special merits that 
delight us in these charming “ portraits,” we 
are reminded of his own remark on Niagara: 
“T was not struck with anything being tall or 
short, but with everything being perfect.” The 
collection is rightly named *‘ Portraits,” as the 
author’s art strikes far deeper than realistic de- 
scription, and portrays the inner life and cus- 
toms as well as the characteristic and constituent 
make up of his subjects. 


....-The Messrs. Appleton & Co. publish, in 
medium quarto form, a beautiful edition of Role 
Songs of the Normal Music Course, with Accom- 


paniments for the Piano-forte, by John W. Tufts. + 


The melodies are from the second part of the 
First Reader of the Normal Music Course as used 
in the schools. Mr. Tufts has added the instru- 
mental accompaniments and the musical settings. 
The volume is a model of execution, and the il- 
lustrations ure designed and executed in the best 
style and in keeping with the songs. There has 
been some tampering with the musical settings, 
which is not to our liking, as in ‘‘ Twinkle, Twin- 
kle, Little Star,” “A Little Boy was Dreaming,” 
and “Little Drops of Water.” 


...-The Messrs. Appleton & Co. publish, in 
their edition of selected ‘ Leaflets from Stand- 
ard Authors,” Bryant Leaflets, compiled by Jose- 
phine E. Hodgdon. The edition is bound in one 
brochure or issued in separate leaflets, contained 
in a paper case. It contains the poems best 
suited for use of this kind, an entertaining 
biographic sketch, and a large number of atfrac- 
tive illustrations. Pastors organizing home 
reading classes or any similar organizations in 
their parishes, would do well to examine the 
cheap tracts bound in paper covers of the Home 
College Series published by the Messrs. Phillips 
& Hunt. 


...-The seventh edition is sold of Mr. Jacob’s 
laughter-provoking parody of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” and 
yet the secret of the authorship is not yet out. 
The ‘Tale of the drummer, the Reporter and the 
Prestidigitateur” still mocks Mr. Crawford’s 
invention and in diminutive fac-simile inti- 
mates to the world “ this is all it amounts to.” 
The two books fly through the literary sky likea 
big raven with a small cat-bird in hot pursuit, 
and with the chances of war in favor of the cat- 
bird, (W. B. Clarke & Carruth, Boston.) 


..+»The Messrs, Armstrong & Son have on 





their jist for publication within a few weeks | 


Prof. T. W. Hunt’s treatise upon ‘ The Princi- 
ples of Written Discourse.” 





LITERARY NOTES. 


----The Critic and Good Literature of Feb. 
9th contained letters from many of the best 
known writers in America in answer to the ques- 
tion ‘Should authors be paid * cash down,’ or & 
percentage on the sale of their books?” The 
views are varied and interesting,” 


+---It is not known by every one that, in spite 
of the fine dramatic picture of the burial of Sir 
John Moore, drawn in the famous poem, Rev, 
Mr. Seymour, who was the officiating clergyman 
on the occasion, expressly states that Sir John 
was buried in broad daylight and with consider- 
able ceremony. 


--.-The opening paper in the Magazine of 
American History for February, by George 
Cary Eggleston, is ‘‘Our First Ten Presidents.’’ 
The marked characteristics of each of this illus- 
trious group and the vicissitudes of political 
parties during the period of their successive ad- 
ministration (1789-1845), are ably and concisely 
presented. 


....The Literary Life isthe title of a new 
journal tastefully printed, which has made its 
bow from Cleveland, Ohio. W.L. Clemens is 
the editor and publisker. The first number 
contains an attractive assortment of original 
and selected matter. A chatty article upon 
Charles Reade, and his opinion about his books, 
will interest novel-readers. 


....Nextmonth the Century Co., by their ar- 
rangement with the firm in England bringing 
out the work, will issue the ‘‘ Imperial Diction- 
ary,” in its new and revised form. The labor of 
ten years has now been expended upon the re- 
vision of this extensive and important encyclo- 
pedia of our English language. Specialists and 
readers generally will find it of the highest value. 


.-.-The following sums are said to have 
been paid for single works: ‘ Romola,” 
George Eliot, £10,000 ; ‘‘Waverley,” Scott, £700 ; 
“* Woodstock,” Scott, £8,000; ‘‘Life of Napo- 
leon,” Scott, £18,000, ‘‘Armadale,” Wilkie Col- 
lins, £5,000: ‘‘Lallah Rookh,” Thomas Moore, 
£3,000; ‘History of Rome,” Goldsmith, £300; 
‘History of Greece,” Goldsmith, £250; ** His- 
tory of England,” Goldsmith, £600; “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” Goldsmith, £60; ‘Decline and 
Fall,” Gibbon, £10,000; ‘‘ Lives of Poets,” 
Johnson, £300 ; ‘‘ Rasselas,” Johnson, £100. 


..-.The novel idea of a spoken newspaper was 
recently carried into effect in Paris. Instead of 
the subscribers receiving printed sheets they are 
given tickets of admission to the ‘‘ newspaper” — 
which is really no newspaper at all, but a lecture 
from a score of editors. The audience took 
their seats in the Athenée Theater, and two 
editorials on topics of the day, a summary of the 
news, political and foreign, an art criticism on 
the new play, an account of accidents, which 
had chanced the day before and about forty 
advertisements were all recited from the plat- 
form. A caricaturist also exercised his art and 
explained his drawings amid applause. The 
experiment, nevertheless, was not a success 
which justified the “ editors” in continuing it. 


....-Messrs. Henry Holt & Co, have in prepa- 
ration a ‘‘ Guide to the Civil Service of the United 
States,” as classified under the Civil Service Act 
of 1883, including full information regarding the 
examinations for admission, and a list of all the 
non-elective offices and subordinate positions 
under the Government, with the salary or com- 
pensation of each. The State Services of such 
states as have adopted the Competitive System 
and an Appendix (containing the text of the Na- 
tional and State Civil Service Acts, and the Rules 
and Regulations which have been issued in ac- 
cordance therewith) is included, besides the An- 
nual Report of the U. 8. Civil Service Vom- 
mission, the names of existing Boards of Exam- 
iners, and full sets of questions which have been 
used in examination for various branches of the 
Civil Service. John M.. Comstock, Chairman 
Board of Examiners for Customs, N. Y., has 
prepared this Guide for publication with great 
attention to its completeness, 


....A correspondent, writing to the Cieveland 
Leader, gives the account, as it came from Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett's lips, of the true his- 
tory of Joan, the heroine of “That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s.” Mrs. Burnett says: 


“The character was taken from a strong, band- 
some woman, among the miners in the village where 
I lived with my parents, before I came to America. 
I was a very little girl at the time, not more than 
seven or eight years old, but I can remember her 
perfectly ; she was a contrast tothe others with 
whom she was associated. They were ordinary 
miners; she seemed like a queen amongthem. I 
was at the time too young to appreciate that she was 
beautiful. My idea of beauty then was of the china 
doll order, pink cheeks and delicate features. I had 
not yet conceived the nobler kind of beauty ; but as I 


older,after 1 ‘this and thin over 
Wwoma, I percelved that ohe was’ reully beaut 
. She was finely formed, stately in her move- 
ments, and her was as as ot t 
freatinterest; and when she. Would ase Tay 
n ; nD 8 
her’s gate for Las % t aid 
almost long for her. In tater Tt around 
her the story of ‘That Lass o” io 
Mrs. Burnett has an admirable poem in this 
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Religions Jutelligence. 
FOES OF THE MORMON CREED 
AND SYSTEM. 


BY THE REV. D, L. LEONARD, 
OF SALT LAKE CITY. 








Ir may be that, among the various forces 
at work to undermine and overthrow the 
Mormon Creed and Church system, too little 
account hasbeen taken of the ‘‘ Josephites,” 
or the ‘* Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints.” This body dates 
from 1860, when its members withdrew 
from the Utah organization, and chose for 
leader the younger son of the “ prophet,” 
Joseph Smith, Jr. The headquarters of the 
sect are fixed at Plano, IIl.,and at Lamoni, 
Iowa, They abhor ‘‘ Brighamism,”—. ¢., 
polygamy, all interference of the priest- 
hood with political and business affairs, 
temples, secret endowments, tithes, etc., 
deeming these, one and all, wicked additions 
to the original and celestial principles of 
Mormonism, but hold most tenaciously to 
the divine mission and prophetical office of 
Joseph Smith, to the gifts of the Spirit— 
such as tongues, healing with oil, prophecy, 
etc. In spirit and manner they are truly 
Christian, are patriotic also, and wholly 
friendly toallnon-Mormonchurches. Their 
preaching has little of the Utah rant and cant, 
while their prayers are reverent and earnest, 
and from them is utterly absent the familiar 
patronizing, self-righteous, self-satisfied tone 
heard always and everywhere in that terri- 
tory from old and young, great and small, 
male and female. Their strange theologi- 
cal opinions aside, they would readily pass 
for a queer and old-fashioned Christian 
sect. They are peaceable neighbors, and 
make no trouble of any sort. 

These Josephites report 50 conferences 
scattered through the United States and in 
foreign lands, 500 churches, 1,500 elders (of 
whom a goodly flumber are missionaries 
abroad), and nearly 30,000 members. A 
number of the elders are actively at work 
in various settlements in Utah and the 
neighboring territories, with fair success in 
their attempts at reclaiming the Brigham- 
ites from their apostasy. A congregation 
has been gathered in Salt Lake, and a neat 
chapel has been built. 

Within afew weeks the Rev. W. W. Blair 
one of their ablest and best preachers, vis. 
ited Manassa, Conejos Co,, Col., the Mor- 
mon stronghold in that state, and showed 
up polygamy and priesthood in such con- 
vincing fashion that two or three scores 
applied for baptism and church-member- 
ship, 

Within two years two strategic move- 
ments have been carried through to suc- 
cess, Which to Mormon eyes, are of great 
sigifieance. First, after a long lawsuit 
with John Taylor et al, by a decree of the 
courts they have come into possession of 
the first temple, built at Kirtland, Ohio, in 
1886. This edifice is most sacred in their 
eyes, and will soon be put in complete re- 
pair. 

When, to all Mormons, Jackson Co., 
Mo., and Independence in particular, is to 
be the grand focus for the faithful in the 
future. Thither they all expect to return, 
There the temple of temples, the grahdest 
the World ever saw, in due time is to be 
built. This.is to be the matchless Jerusa- 
lem of the latter day. 

Now what should these most provoking 
buat certainly very shrewd Josephites do 
but steal a march on their unsuspecting 
Salt Lake brethren. For, the Utah “ proph- 
et, seer, and revelator ” all unknowing, 
they went quietly to work and bought up 
the entire site of the force-to-be, a spot des- 
ignated by Urim and Thummim to the 
“prophet” Joseph in 1836, and got the title 
deeds all recorded. 

oe eee eee 

ANOTHER important judgment has been lodged 
against the English Ritualists. The Church As- 
sociation succeeded in driving the Rev. A. H. 
Mackonochie from his incumbency whither he 
had been transferred to escape the judgment 
of the Courts; and now the Bishop of Man- 
chester’s course with reference to the Miles Plat- 
ting living has been approved by Baron Pollock 
of the Supreme Court of Justice, This case 


_grew out of that of the Rev. 8. F. Green, against 


whom, as incumbent of Miles Platting, suit for 
illegal ritualistic practices was successfully prose- 
cuted. He was imprisoned nearly two years for 
contumacy, and when he was released the living 
became vacant. The patron, Sir Percival Hey- 





wood, presented the Rev. Mr. Oowgill,“whoShad 
been Mr, Green’s curate, to the living, but the 
Bishop of Manch ster refused to institute him 
on the ground that he would not promise to ab- 
stain from certain practices which had been de- 
clared illegal by the Courts. On this re- 
fusal Sir Percival brought suit before 
Baron Pollock, who, as already stated, has given 
judgment in favor of the Bishop, The latter's 
defense was that Mr. Cowgill, as curate, had worn 
illegal vestments, had administered mixed wine 
at comnmunion, had unlawfully used lighted can- 
dies at the altar when not needed for light, had 
genuflected during the prayer of consecration, 
and had elevated the paten and chalice. The 
Bishop alleged that, by reason of these acts and 
the circumstances under which they were done, 
Mr. Cowgill was guilty of committing offenses 
against the laws ecclesiastical, of failure to ob- 
serve the Book of Common Prayer, and of ob- 
stinate disobedience to the laws, canons and 
constitutions of the Church, On examining Mr. 
Cowgill as to his fitness for the benefice, the 
Bishop found, it is alleged, that he had habitu- 
ally committed these acts, and that he refused 
to celebrate divine service according to the Book 
of Common Prayer in resp ct of these matters. 
Thereupon the Bishop found that Mr. Cowgill was 
a person unfit to have the benefice. Baron Pollock, 
in delivering judgment, said that by the Eccle- 
siastical Laws the Bishop must be the judge of 
fitness, but it wasclear that, in an action quare 
impedit affecting the right of patrons, the Bish- 
op was bound to state his grounds for his re- 
fusal to admit. This had been done in the 
present case, and the Court had no hesitation in 
saying that a Bishop might refuse to admit a 
clerk by reason of acts which, if committed by a 
beneficed clergyman, would, according to modern 
practice, be met by monition and not by depriva- 
tion, This, however, would not affect the exer- 
cise of the discretion of the Bishop in the pres- 
ent case, for it could not be held that the Bishop 
had no discretion when he required a pledge 
as to the commission of future offenses, and 
which the clerk who was to be instituted ex- 
pressly declared he would not give. To hold 
this would be contrary to all law and to all rea- 
son, and would be unfair alike to the patron, to 
the Bishop and to the parishioners. The Guar- 
dian (High Church), thinks this is a common- 
sense view, and the Times says the Bishop “* has 
won a victory which wili work, on the whole, 
for the cause of sound discipline and govd 
order in the Church.” It appears to the 
Spectator that the right of putting clergymen, as 
to whose previous practice there is any proof of 
illegality, to the question as to their future in- 
tentions in the new positions to which they are 
appointed, is now solemnly sanctioned; and as 
there are so very many clergymen, of all shades 
of opinion and practice, who have committed il- 
legalities in their conduct of the Church ser- 
vices, this issue opens out a very formidable 
prospect for future inquisitions, The Oburch 
Association should be on the look-out to press 
on all Low-Church Bishups that they should 
strictly interrogate Ritualists who can be proved 
ever to have worn a stole, as to their intentions 
for the future before instituting them to a 
benefice ; while the Church Union might, if they 
chose—fortunately, they have never chosen—re- 
taliate by urging on all High-Church Bishops to 
subject Low-Chuich presentees, who have been 
guilty of the many deficiencies of ritual in vogue 
among the Evangelicals, such as the failure to 
give the elements to each communicant individ- 
ually, with a separate address to each, to a strict 
interrogatory as to their future intentions on this 
subject. 


....The Catholic papers predict that the last 
book of Father Curci, in which he declares that 
the temporal power is an unmixed evil, will fall 
flat. The work 1s dedicated to the young clergy, 
and the Tablet says the young priests of Imola 
have issued » protest against—“ first, the dedi- 
cation of the book, which is an attempt of the 
author to make them accomplices in his outrages 
upon the Church and the Papacy; secondly, 
against his calumnies respecting the law of the 
celibacy of the clergy, a law insupportable only 
to those who, forgetting their vocation, render 
themselves unworthy of the grace of God; 
thirdly, against the insults to the memory of 
Pius LX, which proceed from a secret rancor 
against that great Pontiff ; fourthly, against bis 
erroneous appreciation of the Syllabus, and of 
the devotion to the Sacred Heart, and against 
his treatment of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Index; fifthly, against the author’s pretension 
to be the guide and teacher of the clergy.” 
Among those who have reviewed the book is 
Signor Bonghi, who essays to answer some of the 
charges. The following is a specimen of his 
way of doing it, as described by the Tablet : 

“ As to Padre Ourci’s charge that Catholic preach- 
ing in Italy no longer has tor its subject Jesus 
Christ, his work and his teaching, Signor Bonghi 
remarks that this is precisely the accusation which 
Luther brought against the Church in his time, and 
that if it were true that in the center of Catholicism 
Christ was eclipsed, and accessories which have no 
foundation independent of him were preferred to 
him, Catholicism would no longer be the principal 
instrament of Christ’s work in the world, and the 
suggestions of the Abate Curci would be quite inc a- 
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pable of breathing into it the spirit of which he de- 
plores the absence.” 


...-The Scotch Presbyterians are getting ready 
for another campaign for disestablishment. 
Principals Cairns and Rainy, Professors Lindsay 
and Calderwood, Mr. Dick Peddie, M.P., and 
others have held a conference in Edinburgh. 
The genera] apathy was explained as due to the 
fact that the question as to the principle of dis- 
establishment had been triumphantly settled and 
people were only waiting for the proper oppor- 
tunity to come to express themselves at the 
polls, The fear is that some burning question 
will draw attention away from the issue at the 
next election. It was eonceded that the only 
hope for disestablishment is that the time may 
come when it will become the great question of 
the hour, overshadowing and eclipsing every 
other ; but that time cannot be expected very 
soon, not at least while disestablishment is limited 
to Scotland, All that the friends of the move- 
ment can do, it was thought, is to attach their 
question in some way to some greater question of 
the day. This has led them to consider how it 
stands related to franchise extension. They are 
prepared to go for franchise extension on the 
ground that it would hasten the final settlement 
of the Church and State question, inasmuch as 
the mass of the new voters would support dises- 
tablishment, ‘The conference determined at 
once to raise “an election fund” of £20,000, in 
order to be prepared for the coming struggle. 
One of the objects to which the money is to be 
applied is “the further enlightenment of the 
people on the question by lectures, meetings and 
literature.” 


...-A correspondent of the London Tablet 
gives an account of the Catholic quarrel in the 
Province of Quebec which an Apostolic Commis- 
sary has been vainly trying to settle. The pres- 
ence of the Commissary has only served to add 
bitterness to the conflict. Says the letter: 

“The principal combat is in the archdivcese of 
Quebec, where a powerful section has placed itse)f 
in almost open rebellion tothe Archbishop, whom 
they accuse of liberalizing tendencies. At the head 
of the recaicitrants is the Cercle Catholique of the 
city of Quebec, in union with which is an influen- 
tial section of the laity of that city and some of the 
clergy. This party is strangely misnamed “ ultra- 
montane ” and claims a considerabie support in the 
towns and cities of the province, and especially in 
the city of Montreal. The bierarchy generally sus- 
tain the hands ofthe Metropolitan, though his lord- 
shipof Three Rivers, and Mgr. Bourget, formerly 
Bishop of Montreal, are said to take the other side. 
The Laval University, which enjoys the patronage 
of Mgr. Taschereau, Archbishop of Quebec, has 
been the special object of attack; and the recent 
dispute in reference to the establishment of a branch 
of that university in Montreal] was but the outcome 
of the general dissension. One thing is undeniable, 
that the so-called ** ultramontanes,’’ who are for the 
most part Jaymen, have not hesitated to adopt the 
role of cengors of the episcopate. For the present, 
affairs are in the most deplorabie condition, Mgr. 
Vaschereau has not only wi'hdrawn his patronage 
from the Cercle Catholique, which was established 
with no party aims, but on New Year’s Day he re- 
fused to receive its members,” 


....Before the visit of the German Crown 
Prince to the Vatican a bill was pending in the 
Prussian Chamber of Deputies for the restora- 
tion of those articles in the Constitu‘ion con- 
cerning Church affairs which were stricken out 
in the heat of the Cullurkampf. The considera- 
tion of the bill was put over until the results of 
the interview with the Pope were published. 
The debate was recently resumed ; and the Min- 
ister of Public Worship took occasion to declare 
that, in no case, would the Government sanction 
the approval of the measure by the House, and 
that with such importunate demands the Cleri- 
cals only harmed their own interests, The Min- 
ister also explained that, whatever its concilia- 
tory attitude to other non-juring prelates, the 
Government deemed the reinstatement of the 
Bishops of Posen and Cologne to be incompati- 
ble with a lasting peace between Church and 
State. His speech drew from Dr, Windthorst an 
avowal of his apprehension that the country was 
on the eve of a new Culturkampf era. ‘Our 
motion,” declazed the Clerical leader, ‘directly 
aims at the re-establishment of the satus quo 
ante—i, e., anterior to the Culturkampf; and I 
repeat that we shall not rest till this task is ac- 
complished.” 


....The Italian Supreme Court of Cassation 
has given a judgment establishing alienation 
and conversion of the property of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith. Nearly fifteen 
millions’ worth of real estate belonging to the 
Propaganda wili be sold and invested in Italian 
bonds in trust for the Propaganda. The Pope 
has decided to communicate the fact to all 
Catholic Powers as a new attack against his in- 
dependence. A high Church dignitary in Rome 
says: “The Propaganda will not meekly submit 
to the decision. It is exasperated by this ty- 
rannical abuse of power. Eight million francs’ 
worth of the Propaganda property was, as a 
matter of fact, seized and converted even while 
the lawsuit was pending. The Government har- 
asses the Propaganda at every turn, and the 
Court of Cassation attacks its principles and 
outrages its spiritual power, and annuls the so- 
called law of ‘guarantees.’ The Italian gov- 





ernment will probably find ite legal victory bar- 
ren or worse. Means can be easily found of 
evading the effect of the legal sentence. .More- 
over, Italy henceforth will have the whole co- 
lonial influence of the Catholic missions arrayed 
against her.” 


...-The English Baptists have within the 
limits of. the London postal district 231 
churches, exclusive of mission-halls, while in 
England and Wales they have 2,476 churches, of 
which 540 are in the Principality. In Scotland 
there are 92 churches, and in Ireland 25, giving 
a grand total for the British Isles of 2,593 
churches, as against 2,573 iu 1882, showing an 
increase uf 20 during the past year. The num- 
ber of chapels is 3,738, and members 304,802, 
being an increase of 13,884 on last year, 


« 7 ° . 
Missions. 

Tue Central ‘African Mission of the London 
Society, has now a fine vessel on Lake Tan- 
ganyika. The boat is of iron, and it was 
transported in sections, on men’s shoulders from 
the Coast to the Lake, a distance of 800 miles. It 
was avery difficult undertaking, and required 
all of Captain Hore’s tact, experience and 
strength to accomplish it. The trip took 105 
days from the Coast. The caravan entered 
Ujiji February 23d. A boat-shed was erected, and 
the vessel was put together. It is 32 fect in 
length and 8 fectin width. Its name is the 
“Nyota ya Assubu.” (“Morning Star.”) The 
launch was successfully accomplished on the 
2ist of May, and concerning it Captain Hore 
writes : 

“ As the boat neared completion she was daily 
visited by people of many tribes. She was the sight 
of the place. People landing from boats after a 
voyage made first for the white man’s building shed, 
and Wajiiji, from the hills, who seldom or never vis- 
ited the town, came down to see the wonderful iron 
canoe. As the steel] sides grew up the natives 
tapped and felt in silent wonder; the Arabs and 
Wangwana confessed ‘ this, indeed, is work.’ Asthe 
shell of the boat became filled up with the various 
fittings, the excitement and wonder increased, and 
when the bulwark and rail rose up, the gold stars 
ou her bows shone forth, andinside and out gleamed 
with paint and varnish, she was pronounced to be 
the most wonderful thing, at least, in all the world 
they knew. ‘Those Wangwana,’ said the natives, 
whose werk we used to wonder at and admire, where 
are they beside such work as this? Tut! They are nc- 
where.’ The last few days we often could scarce 
get elbow room to work, the shed was so crowded. 
At last, on Saturday night, all was ready; the last 
touches of varnish were left to dry till Monday 
morning, and a public announcement was made of 
the forthcoming launch. Said bin Habid sent a 
bullock to be siaughtered on the occasion, as an 
‘apology,’ said he, for his absence; for’ he was 
already living in camp preparatory to a journey. 
Msalim, the son of Muinyi Heri, the governor, s ent 
another bullock, anda third was purchased. Early 
on Monday morning we started from the house, with 
our men carrying the masts, ropes, and all gear nec- 
essary for the launch. Blocks hadalready been laid 
from the shed to the Lake, a distance of 100 feet. A 
stout, long rope was passed round the boat and se- 
cured, the blocks were greased, and we only waited 
for the long promised help. A number of natives 
came soon, and the boat itself was almost hidden by 
the willing hands surrounding it, The word was at 
last given; the props were removed; the rope 
stretched out like elastic unaer the weight of the 
Wa)Jiji in front, and, at its furthest tether, off glided 
the boat without a jar or shake. When just cleared 
ofthe shed, we put in the mizzén mast, and hoisted 
the British colors. A smooth, steady drag brought 
the boat to the water’s edge, sliding over the blocks 
as smoothly as could be; here the mainmast was 
put in, and our Mission flag, the dove with olive 
branch, hoisted. One more good pull and our boat 
was afloat upon the waters of Tanganyika, while, 
from a hundred African throats, she was pro- 
nounced to be the ‘Nyota ya Assubui,’ or ‘ Morning 
Star.’ Numbers of the people rushed into the water, 
firing off their guns and dancing and shouting, until 
it was announced that the promised beef was to be 
distributed.” 

....A Scotch missionary, the Rev. W. Macfar- 
lane, has been spending some time in Germany, 
studying the plans of the German missionary 
societies. Some of the societies have a system 
of collection and of working parties. A number 
of ladies, six or more, hold a meeting every 
fortnight, of about three hours, at some mem- 
ber’s house, and make articles of Clothing for the 
missions, one of the members reading to the 
party the most recent intelligence from the 
mission field. Women are appointed as colle ctors, 
each collector looking after ten contributors and 
no more. Ifshe meets others who are willing 
to contribute, a new collector is appointed to 
form another ten. For every ten collector 
there isa superior collector. Each member of 
these groups gives three marks annually. The 
collections are taken weekly. Special collections 
are also taken in the churches and missions. 
Most of the German societies are voluntary and 
not ecclesiastical organizations. Mr. Macfarlane 
speaks highly of the fullness and accuracy of the 
German missionary literature, which is, he says, 
provided in abundance. He gives the statistics 
of nine societies, showing that they have 517 
missionaries, 65,062 native Christian commu- 
nicants, 178,788 adherents and an annual income 


of $620,705. 
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She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 24th. 


THESSALONIANS AND BEREANS.—Acts XVH, 
1—14. 


Nores.—“‘ Amphipolis.”—A large city near the 
seacoast, sdme thirty miles east of Philippi,from 
which place they had started.———“‘Apollonia.” 
—Another large town, thirty miles further east- 
ward. Very likely they spent the night at these 
places, and did not stop because there were but 
few Jews there; not enough for a synagogue. 
“Thessalonica where was a synagogue.”-— 
Therefore they stopped. The other places may 
have had a proseuche, or place of prayer. 
‘“‘For three Sabbath days.”—Doubtless he occu- 
pied himself during the week in private mission 
work, and in hand labor at tent-making for his 
own support. (See I Thess. ii, 9.) Opening 
and alleging.”--Bringing forth arguments to 
open the truth.- “(It behoved Christ to suffer.” 
—Not so much that Christ’s relation to God or to 
sin required it, as that the prophecies required 
it for their fulfilment. He appealed to those 
who would accept the prophecies, “‘De- 
vout Greeks,” —Proseclytes. “Chief women,” 
—Of good character. ———“‘Jason.”—Probably 
a Jew, anda relative of Paul’s. (Rom. xvi, 21.) 
“Rulers of the city.’.—The technical 
title politarch is used, not a common 
name of the rulers, but the exact name belong- 
ing to the rulers of Thessalonica, as an in- 
scription proves,———‘‘ Upside down.”’—The 
impheation ia that they were already a large 
body, and that they were revolutionists polit- 
ically.- ** Another king, Jesus.”—The very 
charge brought against Jesus himself, on which 
he was convicted. The charge of treason was 
very convenient. “* Taken security.” —Made 
them give bail for good behavior, “* Berea.” 
—Forty miles south. They intended to return, 
but were prevented. (See I Thess. ii, 18.) For 
this reason, and because of the synagogue they 
stepped there.——*‘ Examining the Scriptures 
daily.”—Following carefully the references made 
by Paul to the Old “Testament prophecies, to 
learn whether Paul was right in declaring that 
they required a Messiah who should suffer, die, 
and rise again.————‘ As far as lo the sea,”— 
Whether to take a vessel there is not clear. 
At any rate, they accompanied him clear to 
Athens. 

Instruction.—A sensible man makes the most 
of opportunities. Paul might have stopped at 
Amphipolis or Apoll_ nia, but he passed them by 
without any labor, and stopped in Tessalonica, 
That place had natural advantages for him. 
There were a number of Jews there who 
knew about the prophecies. He had also 
a kinsman, Jason, there. Success in life 
depends on working to advantage, in 
going into a business one is adapted to, 
or can be helped in by friends. Soin Christian 
work, we should try first for the conversion of 
Sunday-school scholars and those inclined to 
religion. 

It is a good “custom,” that of Paul, to go to 
church, and when there to speak one’s word for 
C rist. It was this habit of his that made him a 
great apostle. Think what is Mr. Moody’s 
‘* manner.” 

It is not difficult to get the “‘ vile fellows of the 
rabble” into an uproar. A mob is always com- 
posed of that sort of people; but they are very 
like'y to be stirred up by _ intelligent 
scoundrels, mob is an unthinking, murder- 
ous body. Mob law is unreasoning, and stops at 
no violence. 

A mob is very much more apt to attacka 
good thing than a bad thing. There are few 
mobs which burn down rumshops, and mur- 
der rumsellers, But mobs have often persecuted 
Christians, or have attacked or murdered those 
who introduced reforms. Law badly executed is 
better than the best mobs. 


How foolish it was of these Thessalonian Jews 
to refuse to receive the truth. It was casting 
away their salvation. ‘It is a very sad thing to 
see people even neglect to accept Christ ; how 
much worse to see them openly attack the 
preaching of God’s truth. 

What was the special virtue of the Bereans? 
It was that they were candid. They wanted to 
know the tri®h and they took pains to find it 
out. The difference between them and the 
Thessalonians is that they were not so fixed in 
their own old beliefs and prejudices that they 
were not willing to look up the matter. 

The noblest kind of faith is that which is in- 
telligent. A faith which is unintelligent should 
be very modest. It may make errors out of 
ignorance. Only those who have a reason for 
the faith that is in them should make much 
noise about it. 

For this reason we require a certain amount of 
education of those whom we set to defend the 


Gospel. Paul was a good missionary in be- 
cause he was a good student. le pon we 
































make good ministers. One who does not know 
his Bible well has no right to be a minister or 


“Daily” reading of the Scripture is good, but 
especially for a special Simp! y i 
a chapter, without thinking of it, does little 
It isthe study to sve what it teaches on this 
point or that which is useful. 





Mews of the Week, 


Toe West has again been visited by de- 
structive floods. The Ohio river rose steadily 
until, at Cincinnati on February 10th, at 1 a.m., 
the floodmark of 1832 was reached and passed, 
and there was every prospect that the mark of 
last year would be passed before the close of 
Monday. At 9 p.m: Sunday, the hight of water 
was 65 feet, 2% inches. The hight of the flood 
last year was 66 feet, 1 inch. The flood deprived 
the city of gas, and candles and lamps were sub- 
stituted. Portsmouth, O., according to a state- 
ment of the Mayor on February 10th, was almost 
entirely under water. People have been com- 
pelled to move out of their second stories, where 
they had taken refuge, and many houses have 
been carried away. Great suffering was caused. 
Wheeling, W. Va., was under water ; but on Sun- 
day the river had receded, though portions of 
the city were still under water. Fifty houses 
were jammed together in the southern part of 
the city. The homeless sufferers received all 
possible attention. The flood in the Mononga- 
hela and the Scioto was gradually-falling at the 
close of last week. The total loss by the flood 
in Wheeling is estimated at $2,000,000. Every- 
where throughout the flooded region in the West 
trains were delayed or stopped altogether. 


..-The House, after more than two months’ 
discussion, adopted the report on the new rules, 
Mr. Morrison introduced a tariff bill, making 
**horizontal” reductions on the basis of twenty 
per cent. The pension bill now before Con- 
gress, and which is hkely to form the basis of 
pension legislation, proposes to grant pensions 
to all who served inthe regular or volunteer 
armies of the United States for three months, 
were honorably discharged, and are unable to 
earn their subsistence, or are sixty-five years of 
age and dependent on their labor for support. 
Bills were introduced providing for an export 
tax on cotton, authorizing the construction of 
a bridge across the Hudson River, making an 
appropriation for the Albany custom house, for 
a life-saving station at Gay Head, declaring 
Good Fri:lay a legal holiday. The House con- 
curred in Senate amendments to the bill for the 
payment of rebate on tobacco. Mr. Dors- 
heimer reported favorably his copyright bill. 
A resolution was passed calling on the Presi- 
dent for copies of all correspondence with Great 
Britain on the subject of extradition. 


..In the Senate, during the week, a namber 
of new bills were introduced. Among them were 
measures to enable the territory of Dakota to 
forma constitution, to provide statuary and 
historical tablets for the Saratoga monument, to 
increase the efficiency of the Army, to provide 
for a rebate on ship-building materials imported. 
Bills were reported for the erection of a 
public building at San Francisco, for 
the allotment of lands in severalty to Indians, 
to amend the pension laws, for the re- 
lief of American shipping, for the extirpation of 
pleuro-pneumonia, to amend the anti-Chinese 
Act, to prevent counterfeiting of the securities 
of foreign governments, for the erection of a 
hall of records, to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy, and to establish a bureau of the sta- 
tistics of labor. Senator Hale made an unsuccess- 
ful effort to induce the Senate to recede from its 
position on the Greeley bill and pass it. William 
M. Evarts made an argument before the Senate 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
against the proposed postal tclegraph system. 


FOREIGN. 


....The great event of the week abroad was 
the crushing defeat of Baker Pacha in the S(- 
dan. He had with him 3,500 men, and was ad- 
vancing when he was attacked near Tokar by a 
smaller force of the rebels, and defeated, 
with the loss of 2,000 men, 4 Krupp and 2 Gat- 
ling guns. Tho Turks and Europeans fought 
well; but most of the force consisted of raw, 
undisciplined recruits, some of whom were with- 
out arms and some with only old muskets. The 
ammunition was short also, It was more a rout 
than a battle. Most of the Egyptian officers and 
men bolted. The Europeans behaved splendidly. 
The enemy pursued almost inte Trinkitat. The 
Europeans, police and Turkish infantry were 
cut to pieces. Fourteen Europeans and three 
native officers are missing. The fight was begun 
by a few Arab horsemen attacking Baker 
Pacha’s eavalry, which fied. Baker then 
formed a square, which the enemy sur- 
rounded. The rest of the Egyptians then fied 
in confusion, and the gunners deserted their 
guns. Baker Pacha was several times sur- 
rounded by the enemy, but with his staff man- 
aged to cut his way through. The enemy’s force 
was inferior in numbers to Baker Pacha’s. The 
troops on one side of the square killed many of 
their own men by wild firing. The encounter 
appears to have occured on February 3d or 4th. 
At about the same time a force of the enemy 
surrounded and destroyed Tewfik Bey, and 400 
of his followers betwcen Sinkat and the Coast. 
Suakim is being strongly fortified. General Gor- 
don, whose mission is hailed with delight up the 











Nile, has traveled safely so far. He was expected 
to arrive at Berber on Tuosday of this week. 
Colonel Stewart and General Gordon started 
on their journey through the desert, with the 
son of the Governor of Berber as their only 
escort. He says that General Gordon has sent a 
message to a troublesome sheikh, saying: ‘‘ Moet 
me at Khartim. If you want peace, I am for 
peace ; if you want war I am ready.” The Arabs 
whom General Gordon met after leaving Korosko 
were friendly. The ulema of Khartim have 
sent gers to wel him at Berber and 
accompany him over the remainder of his jour- 
ney, in order to show the populace that the 





Moslems are not inimical to his mission, General ; 


Gordon expects to reach Khartiim by steamer 
from Berber. The Government, in advising him 
of Baker Pacha’s recent defeat, leaves him full 
powers to evacuate or to retain Khartfim as he 
thinks fit. A letter from General Gordon has 
been made public, in which he says: ‘It is no 
secret that England has abandoned all intention 
of guaranteeing the continuance of Egyptian 
supremacy over the Sidan. It has decided that 
the task is altogether too onerous, and would be 
attended with no corresponding advantages. It 
will, therefore, allow the people now in rebellion 
to revert to their old Sultans.” General Gordon 
accepts this decision as wise and just; “for,” he 
says, unless England shall secure the Sidan in 
the possession of a good government, it ought 
not to conquer the country itself nor allow 
others to do so.” General Gordon’s mission, 
therefore, is to try and arrange with the people in 
a quiet way, regarding their future affairs. The 
policy of the English Government has been 
severely criticised by the press ard in Parlia- 
ment. In the House of Commons Sir Stafford 
Northcote gave notice of a motion to the effect 
that the deplorable events in theSfidan are the 
result of the vacillating, inconsistent policy of 
the Government, Notice of similar motion was 
given in the House of Lords. The motions 
were to be made last Tuesday. Mr. Gladstone 
stated, in the House of Commons, that the Gov- 
ernment did not feel called upon to adopt fresh 
measures because of General Baker’s disaster. 


.-The British Parliament was opened Febru- 
ary 5th, The Queen’s speech gave special atten- 
tion to the Eygptian affairs, stating that the policy 
of the Government remained unchanged. The 
speech announced that a measure for extending 
the borough franchise would be presented. The 
Marquis of Salisbury, in the House of Lords, 
criticised the speech for ite omission to apeak of 
the wrongs suffered in Madagascar. The ad- 
dress in reply to the speech was then adopted. 
In the House of Commons the proposed address 
was opposed, and the policy of the Government 
in Egypt was severely attacked. The Govern- 
ment having no one present to reply, the speaker 
put the motion on an amendment offered by the 
Conservatives, expressing a sense of the Govern- 
ment’s failure in Egypt, and it was rejected. 
The Conservatives were furious over the cutting 
off of debate, and charged the government with 
trickery. 


..Thomas Chenery, editor of the London 
Times is dead, 
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THE CRUEL FATE OF MADAGAS.- 
CAR. 


Ir might makes right the French have a 
very strong case against Madagascar. 
Nothing is surer, except the villainous 
character of the invasion, than that the Mala. 
gassy are completely at the mercy of the 
conscienceless foe. French gunboats are 
amusing themselves by visiting defenseless 
harbors and bombarding towns which fe- 
fuse to betray the Queen’s Government; 
and so long-as they are.careful to observe 
the righteof the British subjects they well 
know that there is nobody to call them to 
account for their acts. No man with a 
spark of Christian manhood in him é¢an 
look upon the condition of the Malagassy 
without being drawn toward them by the 
profoundest sympathy. The story of their 
manly struggles for socia!, moral, religious, 
political and commercial improvement is 
one of the most encouraging in the history 
of savage tribes: They have shown ‘their 
capacity for self-government, and theprom- 
ise of being equal to all the demands of 
civilization. They have fairly earned the 
right to independent existence. They ask 
nothing more. Who can maintain that 
they ask too much? 

Last year the Government of Madagascar 
sent an to our own and Other 
Christian Powers. Ia France these respect- 
ful embassadors met with threat and insult. 
In America and England they told.the story 
of their wrovgs to sympathetic ears, and 
everybody who saw and heard them, or 
heard ‘their ‘modest, manly'statement, felt. 


being grievously wronged; and it was 
hoped and generally believed that England 
would interfere to save their country from 
the rapacity of France. It must now ap- 
pear to the Malagassy Government a very 
hopeless task, a vain appeal, which it un- 
dertook in sending out its representatives. 
Not agup, not a dollar, not even a remon- 
strance was offered to help them. What 
resource wasleft? The poor one of appeal 
to the strength of their people. It is piti- 
ful to read of the desperate efforts they 
made to rally an army, aad to provide from 
such means as they nad, and with such skill 
as they could command, sufficient arms. 
They made mitrailieuses out of gun barrels ; 
they tried to make effective guns of old 
muskets; and though those who were called 
to see an exhibition of the results were 
pleased with the ingenuity displayed, they 
could not deny to themselves that these 
arms furnished but a poor equipment 
against the splendid weapons of the more 
highly civilized invaders. 

How vain is all the resistance that 
so small « nation can make against so 
strong a power as France the Malagassy 
have speedily learned. Since they cannot 
hope that their cause, just and urgent as it 
is admitted to be, willbring them any as- 
sistance whatever, they must prepare them- 
selves to submit. Accordingly, they made 
overtures to the French Commissioner, 
M. Baudais, and the French Admiral. 
What did they offer? They offered to grant 
all the conditions which the French had 
asked at the outset. They offered to rec- 
ognize the French protectorate over North- 
ern Msdagascar—a claim which France 
could not establish before any disinterested 
jury on the globe; to admit the right of 
French citizens to own and rent land, and 
consent to revision of the treaty of 1868 as 
proposed by the French; and to pay the 
indemnity of $200,000 already claimed, be- 
sides a further war indemnity and losses 
suffered on account of hostilitivs. 

If it be conceded that the French had 
even a shadowy right over a part of the 
Northern coast, and that French citizens 
were at disadvantage in Madagascar, such 
terms would seem too severe to be exacted 
of the conquered. As a proposition from 
the conquered they must be regarded as 
liberal in the extreme. It is an offer to 
surrender a large aud valuable portion of 
the island and to pay .indemnities which 
must tax the resources of the Government 
heavily for years. Did the French Com- 
missioner at once accept these terms? Nay; 
verily the capacity of the Fench to levy 
blackmail has not yet been fully recognized. 
M. Baudais told the Peace Embassadors 
that they must add the following to their 
proposition : 

‘1. Recognition by the Hovas of the general 
right of France over all Madagascar. 

"2. Interdiction to the Hovas to put them- 
selves under any protectorate but that of 
France.” 

In avarice this fairly matches the story 
of Baba Abdallah in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” 
It is idle to look for the faintest evidence 
of justice, moderation or mepey in it, Jt 
is a simple proposal to rob the Malagassy 
of their independence, their country, their 
money and their property. The oné condi. 
tion which remains unasked go far is that 
the people become slaves of the conquerors. 
The Hovas have taken the matter under 
advisement. This miajY postpone the day 
of doom; but it is hard to sec how they can 
do otherwise than submit at the last. Only 
the interference of England can save them. 
The British residents, who have lost so 
much by the war, bitterly condemn the ap- 
parent indifference of Earl Granville; but 
the Government is adhering to what it calls 
a ‘‘ policy”, and this makes it deaf to some 
of the loudest appeals that ever came from 
the helpless oppressedy There ought to be 
a medium between the reckless intermed. 
dling of a Beaconsfield and the rigid non- 
intervention of a Gladstone. 

It is useless to try to disguise the indie 
pof French supremacy in Madagascer. a 
means that the British planters and 
must leave, and that British influence ane 
come toanend. This is the significance of 
the second of the French © 
means, in the second place, 
missionaries, who have! 7 
‘what théy aré,'inust cease thefr no 










or rather knew that Madagascar was 


or turn it over to the Jesuits. It means, in 
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the third place, the downfall of the system 
of education which has been laboriously 
built up. 1t means, fourthly, that the slave 
trade will be revived, it has already received 
an impetus, and that the trade in rum, 
which the late queen tried to break up, 
will flourish again. It means, fifthly, the 
decay of the civilization and religion which 
it has cost so much in life,and treasure to 
establish, and the downfall of the little na- 
tion which has been so full of promise and 
encouragemeut,. 

Is there any word that can measure the 
enormity of the evil which France is about 
to perpetrate on the harmless, prosperous 
Malagassy? 


<= 


TELEGRAPH MONOPOLY. 


Tue fact that the telegraphic business 
of this country is in the hands of a monop- 
oly, and that, so far as private competition 
is concerned, it is likely to stay there, and 
that the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany is that monopoly, must be evident to 
any one who has given any attention to 
the subject. The business itself is not‘a 
luxury or a special accommodation to a few 
persons, but rather a prime necessity to 
the general public, and, with the lapse of 
every year, increasing in its importance. 
Iwill be more than doubled in twenty 
years, and go on increasing /rom year to 
year with the growth of the country and 
the demand of the people for telegraphic 
accommodation. Mr. Norvin Green, the 
President of the Western Union, in a com- 
paratively recent report on the affairs of 
that company, said: 








‘The same rate of increase for the next five 
years will produce gross revenues of thirty-one 
anda half millions, and net profits ot sixteen 
millions per annum. But as the growth of the 
company has been in an increasing ratio—each 
five years showing a larger percentage of ih- 
crease than the preceding five years—we may 
reasonably expect a still greater ratio of growth, 
and, therefore, even larger figures for the year 
ending in 1887 than those above presented, 
enormous as they may appear.” 

We have no doubt that My. Green is cor- 
rect in his anticipation of the future growth 
of telegraphy, whether correct or not in 
expecting that the Western Union will 
maintain its present ascendency as a great 
monopoly in the transaction of this increas- 
inf business. The latter is the vital ques- 
tion which concerns the whole people of the 
United States. 

This company was organized in 1858 with 
a capital stock of but $885,700; and now 
its share capital, on which it pays an annual 
dividend of six per cent. out of the net 
profits of the business, amounts to the 
huge sum of $80,000,000. How has this 
vast share capital been gained in less than 
twenty-five years? Does the increase rep- 
resent actual capital paid in by the stock- 
holders and actually invested in the busi- 
ness? Far otherwise. It is well known 
that the managers of the company have 
from time to time resorted to a series of 
tricks and ‘“‘ watering” processes, by which 
other companies have been absorbed and 
amalgamated with it, and ceased to be 
competitors, and which are the sources of 
far the larger part of this increase of this 
share capital. Those who have studied 
the subject, on the basis of carefully com- 
puted figures, have come to the conclusion 
that about $20,000,000 would be a very lib- 
eral allowance for the capital actually in- 
vested in the business, leaving $60,000,000 
to be the product of purely fictitious crea- 
tion, and really having no existeace at all 
except on tbe books of the company and in 
the shares of a limited number of stock- 
holders who have managed to absorb nearly 
all the stock, and inthis way place the affairs 
of the company under their supreme con- 
trol. 

The nominal amount of the stock is the 
ostensible excuse for a rate of charges that 
will enable the comp%ny to pay a yearly 
dividend of six per cent. This would not 
be unfair to the people, provided the nomi- 
nal amount represented the real capital in- 
vested. Such, however, is not the fact. 
The real capital is only about one-fourth of 
the nominal capital; and hence the people, 
in telegraphic rates, are paying more than 
twenty per cent, on the actual capital. And 
for them there isno relief under the general 
law of competition. , This stupendous mo- 
nopoly, with its more than. 874,000 miles of 
wire, its more than 12,000 offices, its 90,- 





000 names on its pay-roll, its $17,114,165 of 
receipts for the last year, and its constant 
increase, has gone beyond the reach of suc- 
cessful competition by the organization of 
other private companies. They cannot 
compete with it. It can either crush them 
out by its own greater strength, or buy them 
out. The settled policy of the company is 
to have no competition. The telegraph 
business of the country belongs to it; and 
no competitor must dispute or resist its 
ascendency. The Western Union means to 
absorb the business upon its own terms, 
and it has hitherto succeeded in this pur- 
pose, 

This state of facts suggests and empha- * 
sizes the necessity that Congress should in- 
terpose its power, not toregulate telegraphy 
as a branch of inter-state commerce by fix- 
ing a rate of charges, and not to buy out 
the Western Union, but to makethe system 
a part of its postal service, and, for this 
purpose, to build and establish telegraph 
lines, and conduct the business under the 
auspices and by the agents of the Govern- 
ment, and that, too, at reasonable rates con- 
sidered with reference to the cost. This 
would be a kind of competition that the Wes- 
tern Union could not resist nor break down; 
and, as we have no doubt, it would in a few 
years s0 commend itself to the people by 
its advantages as to command universal ap- 
proval. The result would be a better and 
more general accommodation of the people 
at less cost. The system could easily be 
made to pay its own expenses, and hence 
would not add a dollar to the general ex- 
penses of the Government to be defrayed 
by taxation. Engiish postal telegraphy 
is self-supporting, and the same would be 
true in this country, if not at first, in a very 
short time. 


WHAT IS THE QUESTION? 








THE question of caste has not got stale 
yet, and will not for some years to come. 
Itis involved in the discussion about the 
relation between the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society and the American Mission- 
ary Association, the two active societies by 
which especially the Congregational 
churches are trying to evangelize the 
United States. What the question in dis- 
cussion is exactly, we stated as follows: 

** Shall the American Home Missionary Society 

enter the territory occupied by the American 
Missionary Association, and found churches for 
the while people, or shall the same Association 
which has fostered the churches for the colored 
people also support those whose membership is 
white?” 
We cannot put it more clearly than we did 
afortnight ago. It is nothing else than 
this, whether on certnin territory, in which 
there isa very large ignorant and despised 
black population, there shall be one society 
for white people and another for black 
people. We said emphaticalfy No. The 
Advance, which antagonizes us, says this is 
not the question at all; but it fails to tell 
us what the question really is. We wish it 
would tell. To the best of our apprehen- 
sion what it would like to discuss is: 
Whether the dear ‘old and honored Home 
Missionary Society should be ordered out 
of any part of this good land.” 

Weill, let this be the question. To it we 
answer Yes, most certainly. That society, 
and every other society, should be ‘ or- 
dered out” of any locality where it is 
not needed, or where its presence would 
damage or compromise Christianity. It 
should, for example, be ‘‘ ordered out” of 
the territory extending for a quarter. of a 
mile just around the First Congregational 
church, of Chicago, Ill. It is not wanted 
there; any effort by that society to organ- 
ize a church there would be divisive, an in- 
jury to the cause of Christ, just because 
that field is already occupied. For the same 
reason it must be ‘‘ ordered out ” of Old 
Hadley, Mass. The churches occupying 
the field would properly resent its coming 
there. And equally it must be “ ordered 
out”—The Advance’s phrase—of any other 
place, big or little, where other Christian 
agencies can do the work better. There 
is no Abraxas sacrosanctity about the letters 
A. H, M. 8. which should force it where it 
is not needed. [ts officers understand this 
perfectly. They are content with the 
conclusions of the Conference Committee 
which their own society asked for. It is 
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only The Advance which antagonizes those 
conclusions. 

But why does The Advance avoid the one 
issue which we presented? It talks mis- 
cellaneously about the responsibility for 
starting this discussion (we are not 
ashamed of our share in it), the constitu- 
tion of the A. H. M. 8., the history of the 
Chicago resolutions, everything, in fact, but 
the one question at issue. We put that 
very plainly when we said that the only 
reason why the A. M. A. should not be ex- 
pected to attend to the care of mission 
white churches in Alabama or Georgia 
or Lousiana is because it has been so faith- 
ful to the Negroes that itis supposed to 
have incurred such a prejudice among the 
whites that they will not be allied with it; 
and therefore another society must be called 
in which has not incurred this caste odium. 
Will The Advance tell us if this is not so, 
and whether it desires Congregationalists 
t» truckle to this prejudice? That is, does 
The Advance want churches, anti-caste if 
possible, but churches anyway? We don’t. 

Now for one or two minor points. ‘This 
discussion was forced upon us,” says The 
Adoance. The discussion seemed to have 
been settled by the Conference Committee 
of the two societies, until The Advance 
opened an attack upon the conclusion then 
reached. 

“‘Some officers of the A. M. A.,” says 
The Advance, ‘‘have undertaken to carry out 
a plan which we believe would be ruinous 
to the Home Missionary Society's work.” 
We donot understand what this means. 
We know it is not true. Some teachers em- 
ployed by the A. M. A. have protested 
against the A. H. M. 8. carrying on a dis- 
tinctive white work in the same town where 
they were employed. They thought it 
tended to raise a caste barrier to have a 
white society for white churches and a 
black society for black churches. 80 do 
we. But how would their plan be ‘‘ruin- 
ous to the Home Missionary Society’s work” 
in Dakota? Dr. Dana writes from Minne- 
sota in this very number of The Advance 
that ‘‘ we have received in this state an ad- 
monition from the office of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society in New York to curtail as 
far as possible our expenditures.” If the 
Atlanta, Ga., work is left. to the charge 
of the A. M. A., will the work of the A. 
H. M. 8S. in Minnesota be ruined? 

The Advance reminds us that the Consti- 
tution of the A. H. M. 8. allows it to sup- 
port schools. We know that. The months 
are so few since that amendment that we 
have not forgotten it. But that does not 
affect the proposition at all seriously that 
the A. H. M. 8. is devoted to church work, 
suppurting only ministers preaching the 
Gospel, and establishicg and supplying 
churches; while the A. M. A. is organized 
on the basis of providing anything, educa- 
tional orreligious, which a people emerging 
into a new Christian civilization needs. We 
know all about that one school in Vinita; 
but it is an exception. 

The Advance says ‘‘the A. M. A. cannot 
organize churches extensively,” that it 
‘*has planted less than a hundred in its 
twenty-three years of labor.” But in those 
same states the A. H. M. 8. has planted 
scarce a dozen. 

The Advance, finally, thinks we do not 
represent the prevailing sentiment of the 
Congregational churches. We think we do. 
If we do not we are content with represent- 
ing what it ought to be; and that is what it 
will come to be. We have no fear that Con- 
gregationalists will how one inch to the 
prejudice of caste. If the white sentiment 
of the South stands aloof from ‘+ Nizger” 
churches and the Association which has 
fostered them, they will bid it stand aloof 
rather than yield the principle. They will 
conquer if they fight it out on this line 
sooner than if they compromise. 





Ir is not quite so plain to us as it is to the 
New York correspondent of The Congregational- 
ist that the Newman party in the Madison-Ave- 
nue Congregational church are ali wrong eccle- 
siastically. Let it be remembered that Dr. New- 
man is pastor, and permanent pastor, by his 
action and that of the society, even if no coun- 
cil has approved it. The relation may not be 
denominationally regular, but itis certainly valid, 
A council is not to institute the pastorate, but to 
insure fellowship, which may be secured in other 
ways. Both parties will now do well to seek ad- 
vice in the ordinary way, 








MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


One of the subjects that demands and 
should receive the careful consideration of 
the legislature of this state, at its present 
session, is that of marriage and divorce. 
The alarming increase of divorces in this 
state, during the last ten years, shows that 
the laws regulating this subject need to be 
thoroughly overhauled. The attention of 
the people has been called to the subject by 
statistical statements in the newspapers, 
and especially by several articles which 
have been published im the New York T7'rib- 
une, as well as by two or three decisions 
recently made by the Court of Appeals. It 
is obvious that the law is not what it 
should be, and that an effort should be 
made to improve it, so as, if possible, to 
lessen the number of divorces and make it 
less easy to procure them. 

Marriages in this state may be lawfully 
contracted by the mere private consent of 
the parties, without any ceremony. The 
parties have only to come to a common un- 
derstanding that they will live together as 
husband and wife, and,then they are to all 
intents and purpeses legally married. If 
the question of their marriage subsequent- 
ly becomes the subject of controversy in 
courts, as is not infrequently the case with 
such marriages, then the only inquiry is 
whether the parties had such an under- 
standing; and all facts relating to this 
point are pertinent to prove it or disprove 
it. We do not believe this to be a good 
law, and do believe that no marriage should 
be legally contracted that is not publicly 
celebrated and recognized by some form of 
ceremony, to be conducted either by a min- 
ister of the Gospel or by a civil magistrate. 
The contract which establishes the mar. 
riage relation is one of so much importance 
to the family and to the well being of civil 
society, that it should be emphasized at 
the time by publicity and made solemn and 
impressive by an appropriate ceremony. 

The question whether persons who have 
not reached the age of legal majority in 
other respects should be able to enter into 
and consummate the marriage contract, 
without the copsent of their parents or 
guardians, is one that deserves very serious 
consideration. It is difficult to see why a 
minor of either sex should be unable to 
make an ordinary contract which the law 
will recognize and enforce, and yet have the 
power to make a marriage contract, with- 
out the consent of his parents or guardian, 
which the law will treat as valid. The lat- 
ter contract surely requires the larger dis- 
cretion and the higher wisdom, and is far 
more important in its consequences. If a 
young man, not yet twenty-one years of 
age, is not legally competent to execute a 
contract for the sale of ahorse, why should 
he be legally competent, at the early age of 
fourteen years, when he is but a mere boy, 
to enter into the most important of all con- 
tracts, without any restraint or conditions, 
and bind himself for life? The legislature 
of this state, in 1830, made seventeen years 
the earliest age of marriage; but thestatute 
was soon after repealed. Judge Barrett, of 
this city, says: ‘‘I do not think that per- 
sons under twenty-one years of age should 
be permitted to marry, except with the con- 
sent of their parents or guardians, or, if 
they. have none, with the consent of a 
proper tribunal.” Such a law would pre- 
vent evils that have their source in prema- 
ture marriage. 

And then, as to divorces, it is a question 
whether what are called ‘‘ partial” divorces 
ought not to be abolished altogether, and 
equally so whether the ground of absolute 
divorce should not be extended beyond infi- 
delity to the marriage vow. So, also, the 
question whether the guilty party, in the case 
of absolute divorce, should be forbidden to 
marry again during the life-time of the 
other party, and, if so forbidden, whether 
the law of this state should not be so 
changed as to make the prohibition effect- 
ive, presents a matter which the legislature 
will do well to consider. The secrecy 
with which divorce proceedings may be 
conducted, and the resulting opportunity 
for gross fraud, form another branch of 
the subject to which the legislature should 
apply the hand of reform. The system of 
what is known as ‘‘divorce made easy,” 
engineered and worked by aclass of law- 
yers whose business is to make it easy, 
should be swept away, root and brench, 56 





that it will be exceedingly difficult to 
obtain a divorce decree unless the facts, 
upon a full investigation, call for it. 

We merely indicate some points in the 
general question of marriage and divorce 
which the legislature should consider. It 
is very certain that the law, as it now 
stands, does not work’ well in this state; 
and if the legislature will prepare and pass 
a bill so regulating the subject as to make 
divorces less easy and less frequent, it will 
do a Jasting good to the community in the 
interests of sound morality.. There is no 
question of politics involved in such legis- 
lation, and hence no reason why the mem- 
bers of both parties should not unite their 
best wisdom in giving to the people a good 
law on marriage and divorce, That there 
is a serious evil to be corrected is, unfortu- 
nately, too apparent; and there ought to be 
wit enough in the legislature to find the 
proper remedy. 





Editorial Hotes. 


Wx commence this week the publication of 
Joseph Cook’s series of Boston Monday Lec- 
tures. Our readers know what is their charac- 
ter, as we have given them verbatim now Winter 
after Winter. This year they embrace one new 
feature, the brief answer of a dozen questions 
of a miscellaneous sort handed in by the audi- 
ence. While we would hardly select the word 
audacious” to characterize the consent to give 
these answers, yet, unless Mr. Cook judiciously 
avoids the questions which would give him 
trouble, it would require considerable nerve to 
give clear, unambiguous answers to nota few 
that would be likely to be offered. The ques- 
tions of the first week are on the line of a suffi- 
cient number of “burning topics,” such as Pro- 
hibition, the Brahmo Somaj, Probation After 
Death, the New Theology, and Andover Semin- 
ary, on which Mr. Cook’s position is pronounced. 
His answers are clear and intelligible, although, 
under the circumstances, we are not so much im- 
pressed as is Mr. Coek by the small ratio of pu- 
pils to instructors in Andover Seminary. Such 
a test would always tell against well endowed 
and officered institutions. We are very 
glad that the lecturer devoted his Prelude to 
the life of Wendell Phillips. He has given us a 
grand panegyric, The lecture proper, though, 
after so long an introduction it is of necessity 
very short, is but an opening of the subject of 
what may be asked of a New Theology. We will 
here simply reiterate our opinion, not seldom ex- 
pressed, that the influence of Joseph Cook we 
consider, upon the whole, helpful in a hundred 
direetions, notwithstanding the criticisms and 
abuse of so many. We do not pretend that he is 
really omniscient ; we do not believe that he is 
a deep scholar, a profound student in any one of 
the multitudinous subjects of which he treats, 
scientific, theological, social and political—the 
specialists can trip him up in any of these de- 
partments—but he has read much, traveled 
mach, thought much ; aud his general influence 
is broadening and stimulating over thousands 
who need just his dogmatic way of enforcing 
fresh thought. As a college boy it was his ambi- 
tion to be a doctor doctorum; and few could have 
achieved their purpose more beneficently. 








Bisnor Coxz’s suggestion of a real Christian 
Alliance, something larger than an Evang@ical 
Alliance, much pleases us. Is not the time 
ready for a visible combination of Protestant 
Christianity for advancing the Kingdom of God? 
The proposition comes from the right quarter— 
from an Episccpalian, from the very body which 
we might have supposed would be slowest to be 
connected with such a union. We said Protlest- 
ant; but we should be sorry to have such an Al- 
liance aggressive against Roman Catholicism, 
Its business would be to advance Christianity, 
partly in its contest against infidelity, but more 
in its spread of Christian missions through 
the world; perhaps most in its endeavors to 
counteract the worldliness which paralyzes 
so often the energies of the Church, We 
would raise the question whether it would 


Alliance so that it might take on itself the task 


years it has done very little besides sending an 
occasional protest to Europe against some per- 
sgcution, and getting vut the subjects for the 
Week of Prayer. But within a. few months it 
has exhibited new energy, and seems to be de- 
vising new plans. Of late years the American 
branch seems to have been run by about two, 
men, with perhaps half a dozen others to give 
their consent, meetings being held very seldom, 
and no public meetings attended by anybody. 
It may not be impossible to galvanize it into life, 
and to let it provide a generous platform on 
which all who will agtee to recognize ach 
other’s honest differences may meet py thcae er 





for the affairs of the Kingdom, gi 
thing than the Congress 
shire propose, If this be fr 





be possible to reorganize the Evangelical. 


which Bishop Coxe wishes to see done. For many, 


know o any man fo send out ‘the - 
ation which will say “Let the few meet” 
pres Bishop Coxe himself. " 





Wer do not care to open’ the ' matter’ of! the 
strange revolution last year in the faculty of the 
Syrian Protestant College, at  Beirht, which eal- © 
minated in the ‘resignation of all the professors” 
but one in the Medid¢al School; and the with- 
drawal of nearly ‘all the pupils; bht's réleted 
matter has found its way into the Eastern news- 
papers, and is now public property. There is in 
Beirfit a hospital under the direction of a Ger- 
man mission, with which Dr. Van Dyék, so uni~ 
versally: known as Bible translator, scholar and ~ 
physician,| has been connected'as surgeon, Dur- 
ing the period—nearly a yoar—since his resigna- 
tion of his professorship at the Protestant Col- 
lege, he has continued hisclinics as usual, at- 
tended by the medical students, and with generally 


torium (managers) of the Hospital was well sat+ 


the Buard of Managers of ‘the Protestant Col- 
lege wrote to the Curatorium of the Hospital re- 
minding it that Dr. Van Dyck was no longer a 
professor in the College, and that’ it would be 
proper that he’ be no longér continued in the 
Hospital. Accordingly, on Jariuary 4th, three of 
the five members being present (one of them, 
President Bliss, of the College) this eommuni- 
cation was received, and Dr. Van Dyck was then 
dismissed at the request of the Managers ofthe 
Syrian Protestant College. .We copy from a 
Beirdt paper the official communication made to 
Dr. Van Dyck by the Curatorium., 
“ BIERUT, Jan. 4th, 1984. 

“Dear Sir; The Curatorium is in receipt of an 
officia] communication from the Board of Managers 
of the Syrian Protestant College, announcing your 


the trustees of the College. 


your long and honorable connection with the Bo- 
pital, the Curatorium takes this opportunity te ex- 
press most warmly its appreciation ef your distin. 
guished services, which have been at once an honor 
to the institution, and an inestimable benefit to the 
poor, whom you hive so aksiduously served, 

“The President of the Curatorium, 

“ BERNARD PEIN, Pastor. 

“Rev. C. V. A. VAN Dyck, M.D., D.D.” 

In presenting the above communication ‘to Dr, 
Van Dyck the officers of the Ouratorium added 
the following very significant postscript: 

“ The Curatorium has taken this step not from aby 
dissatisfaction with the services of Dr. Vati Dyck 
but only in consequence of the intimation referred to 
from the Boardof Managers of the Syrian Protest- 
ant College, ** BERNARD PRIN, 

* President of the Curatorium. 
“ GzORGE M. MACKIB, Secretary.” 
It is not Dr, Van Dyck who will be ‘injured’ by 
this action. The matter is perfeotly well under- 
stood in Syria, where the name and ‘reputation 
of Dr. Van Dyck stand above all ‘possibility of 


dents. 





Tux Rev. BE. L. Sroppaap, of Jersey City, 
whose attendance at the theater soon after the 
death of his wife had caused considerable com- 
ment in his church, thought ‘proper ‘to explain 
the'matter publicly from his pulpit. In our 
judgment he made ‘a great mistake, first, in going 


to excuse the step, arid we said so very plainly in 
these columns. We said nothing against bis 
attending Thomas's concerts or any other simi- 
lar and proper place of “amusement”! “Mr. 
Stoddard’s reply is as follows : 

To THE EpITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

After seeing my explanation tn the dally papers, 1 
supposed you might see the propriety of changing 
some of the expressions which you were pleased to 
use in regard to my amusing myself to drown sor- 
Tow, It would have been kind and just. Will you 
allow me to state the following facts: 

1. I bave been 'to no places yee 
the word is usually used, 

2. Ihave attended two of the Theodore Thomas 
Symphony Concerts, and been twice to seé Hetiry 
Irving. That isvall. : . 

8. T went to these places not to drown sorrow, but 


sueh entertainments may give any anes tap eee 
fession. 
4. [have been to hear Thomas’s draienee eat 


| ture tife, and shall continue to'go. It'ls part of edu- 
5. 1 feel that criticism of such private actions, 
under the circumstances, is unwarrantable cruelty, 


Yours 
Bb RAR, 
Fes. 7th, 1884. 





bre pod? bas 
We copied from ‘one of, the New, York daily. 
papers last week portions of a te purport, 
ing to give the particulars of a-dinner given,ob, 
a hotel in Philadelphia, at which, it was alleged 


profane and other improper fresrees. Rega, Beh 





from 80 to 100 patients at edeh clinics, «The Curas «; 


isfied and would wilhngly have lét it goon; but» 


resignation of your position on the medical staff of | 
that institution, and the acceptance of the Bamie by 


“As this resignation involves the: seveyance of - 


injury, honored alike by natives and foreign tesi-’ 


to the theater at all, and then in trying publicly | 


to gain such knowledge and instruction as I think” 


| such actors a8 Rossi, Salvini and Irving “li my mia+” 


ed in, and intoxicating 
iniei ee 
ae | Seige a ekiod 
er ; 
conduct pacspuad meg ng 
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other papers, was greatly exaggerated, if not en- 
tirely erroneous. We are glad to hear this; and 
very much regret that, while no names or other 
personal allusions were given in our columns, 
we were led, even by the highly respectable 
source from which eur information was obtained, 
to give currency to the statements spoken of, 
We have ‘no acquaintance whatever with any 
one of the parties who, it is alleged, were pres- 
ent at this dinner, and we had not the remotest 
desire even to refer to the story at all, except to 
use it honorably, supposing it to be true, as a 
text for instruction to others. 





Tae remark is often made by inveterate smok- 
ers that “‘ no real gentleman will smoke in the 
street or in the presence of ladies.” The practice 
of smoking, however, seems to be increasing in 
ail directions—in the streets, in the presence of 
ladies, in the cars, ferry-boats, and other public 
places. The following, from one of the daily pa- 
pers, will show that neither the rules of Congress 
nor of public propriety and decency, prevent 
smoking on the floor of Congress, even at the 
solemh funeral services held there. 


“ Ladies who frequent the galleries of the House 
of Representatives complain of the almost constant 
violation of the rule against smoking on the part of 
members of Congress, who parade up and down the 
aisles of the foor with lighted cigars in their mouths, 
making the atmosphere above and in the galleries 
redolent with the fames of cheap tobacco and vil- 
lainous concoctions of the cigar-maker’s art. Even 
during the funeral) ceremonies of the late Represent- 
ative Mackey, members ao far forgot themselves as 
to walk about the areas in rear of the seats smoking 
as though nothing had happ d. The offenders in 
such instances are generally new members. Speak- 
er Carlisle has already had occasion to have read to 
the House the rule against smoking upon the floor; 
bat it does not scem to have any effect, and visitors 
to the galleries, not devotees of the weed, find it dim- 
cult to remain in so vile an etmosphere.” 





We hope Speaker Carlisle will insist on the strict 


observance of the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and stop the nuisance spoken of. 
And he would not go « step too far (if he has, or 
can get the power) by stopping it everywhere in- 
side the walls of the Capitol—in the halls, lob- 
bies, restaurants and committee rooms—every- 
where on the premises, Those who insist on in- 
duiginy in the practice of smoking should be 
compelled to do so at home. 


Tux Sun and Commercial Advertiser are now 
wisely aiding the cause of temperance, and we 
most sincerely hope that all the other daily 
pepers will most heartily join our respected 
neighbors in this good work, The Commer- 
cial, in discussing ** female tippling,” says : 

“ We regret to learn, upon the authority of The 

Sun, that there is a decided increase in the quantity 
of wine drunk by women in this city, and that tip- 
pling iscommon among the gentier sex in up-town 
restaurants. Ladiescould scarcely adopt a worse 
custom. Tippling colors the nose, weakens the 
nerves, and is likely toleadto an inebriate’s home. 
The ladies shouid stick to cocoa.” 
And why should not the gentlemen do the same ? 
“What is sauce for the goose,” etc., etc. In 
counting red noses we think the Commercial 
would find a large majority belonging to the 
male sex. 

Ir is quite fashionable now among the work- 
ing classes, and to a considerable extent among 
young business men in all directions, to make 
beasts of themselves by drinking enormous quan- 
tities of lager beer. It is having its dangerous 
effect by confirming those who use it in bad 
habits of all sorte. It stupefies, animalizes and 
destroys all the finer feelings, whichare blunted 
if not entirely dethroned in all beer-guzzlers, 
and leaves the poor victims to live and act like 
brutes. The following remarks, from the Pacific 
Medical Journal, should be carefully considered. 

“ A whisky-drinker will commit murder only un- 
der the direct excitement of liquor; a beer-drinker 
ia capable of doing it in cold blood. Long observa- 
tion has assured us that a large proportion of mur- 
ders, delit ly pl d and executed without 
passion or malice, with no other motive than the 
acquisition of property or money, often of trifling 
value, are perpetrated by beer-drinkers, 

“ We believe, further, that the hereditary evils of 
beer-drinking exceed those proceeding from ardent 
spirits: first, because the habit is constant and with- 
out paroxysmal interruptions, which admit of some 
recuperation; secondly, because beer-drinking is 
practiced by both sexes more generally than the 
spirit-drinking; and thirdly, because the animaliz- 
ing tendency of the habit is more uniformly devel- 
oped, thus authorizing the presumption that the 
vicious results are more generally transmitted.” 








Parents should see that their children have 
proper books placed iu their haads. The market 
is now flooded with djme govels, of the worst sort, 
and thousands of both sexes are very early led 
astray by their baleful influence. A daily paper 
in this city gives a practical illustration of the 
matter. It says that three ladsin a certain town 
named, ‘aged from eleven to fourtecn years, 
after reading dime novels started out on a pirat- 
ical cruise. They stoles hand-car and ran up 
the rosd to the vearest station house, which 
they stoned, breaking the windows and frighten- 
ing the people within. When the passenger train 
came along it was saluted with a vulley of rocks, 





One struck « man on the head, another badly cut 
a lady, and severa) of the car windows were 
broken.” There are plenty of good and cheap 
story books published, and their circulation 
should be encouraged among the young. 





Tax Utah Legislature is scarcely able to rec- 
ognize itself since the present session opened. 
The faces are conspicuously invisible of divers 
church magnates, ‘‘apostles,” etc., who, from 
1850 to the passage of the Edmunds Bill, had 
sat asa matter of course. Priests of high de- 
gree also filled all the offices term after term. Of 
course these were all polygamists, and this was 
a portion of their reward. But now all is 
changed. New men, with but one wife, take the 
places of the disfranchised ‘‘ chiefs,” as Mr. 
Cannon, similarly ejected from Congress, calls 
them. There seems but slight reason, though, to 
hope that these monogamists will initiate any 
new legislative policy, since, for the most part, 
they accept the theory of “ plurality” as heartily 
as their predecessors, and are sure to do nothing 
without the full consent of John Taylor. How- 
ever Church and State may seem to be separate 
in Utah, and, as to form, independent, yet in re- 
ality the two are absolutely one, and the Church 
is the one. 


Tue time is near at hand when delegates to 
the next National Republican Convention will be 
chosen in the several states. The National Re- 
publican Committee have fixed the time for hold- 
ing the convention, and also the time within 
which these delegates must be chosen. While 
several names have been mentioned as candi- 
dates, no one name so towers above all others as 
to be distinctively prominent and overshadow- 
ing. It is at present difficult even to make a 
guess as to the man who will be the standard 
bearer of the Republican Party. The party, taken 
as a whole, seems to have ne special zeal as to 
any particular man, and to be ready to accept 
and support any candidate qualified by his 
known principles, record and character for the 
office, and nominated as the result of a just and 
faic expression of the preference of the majority 
of Republican voters. We believe that the nom- 
inee of the Chicago Convention, subject to these 
conditions as to the method of selection and the 
character of the candidate, will be cordially and 
earnestly supported by the Republiean Party 
throughout the country, and that he will be 
elected, no matter who may be nominated by the 
Democrats, The party has not, within the last 
ten years, been in a better condition to wina 
victory than at the present moment. The signal 
rebuke of purely ‘‘ machine” politics which was 
given a year ago last Fall, and the equally signal 
overthrow of political ‘‘ bossism” in the Republi- 
can Party, were, in the circumstances then exist- 
ing, the best things for the party that could 
possibly happen. It is vastly stronger to-day 
than it would have been without this rebuke. 
Let the delegates to the Chicago Convention be 
justly and honestly chosen, so that Republicans 
throughout the country will recognize the choice 
of the convention as the best wisdom of the party 
in respect to the candidates for President and 
Vice-President, and the way will be clear for a 
victory. Reverse these conditions, and the way 
will be just as clear for an overwhelming defeat. 





A waiter in The Times of Monday last thinks 
there is to ba very soon achange in President 
Arthur's Cabinet. Attorney-General Brewster 
is the man named who is to step down and out. 
The writer referred to has constructed a very in- 
genious and plausible argument to support him 
in » raeemen The points made are that 
the -Route frauds are at the bottom of the 
moverrent; that President Arthur does not 
approve of further pursuing the men who are 
said to be implicated in this business; 
that Mr. Arthur, when Vice-President, very 
plainly opposed the course of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral James in his Star-Roate prosecutions ; that 
when Mr. Arthur became President matters had 
gone so far that it was found impossible to stop 
the movement ; that the stalwart organ at Wash- 
ington which opposed General Garfield and de- 
fended Brady, becume the personal organ of 
President Arthur; that Attorney-General Mo- 
Veagh had determined before President Gar- 
field’s death that ho would not remain in Mr, Ar- 
thur’s Cabinet, and that Mr. Arthur had been 
told this plainly by Mr. McVeagh himself; 
that President Arthur tried in vain to in- 
duce Mr. McVeagh to change his mind; 
that Colonel Bliss was the man who “wanted and 
urged that Mr. Brewster should be appointed 
Attorney-General, that Attorney-General Brews- 
ter, as soon as he was thus appointed, issued a 
“general order,” stating that the money * un- 
lawfully takéh from the Government must be 
returnéd to the utmost farthing.” We cannot 
follow the case further. The whole letter is a 
very interesting communication. 





+---In a verbatim report, in The Tribune, of 
Mr. Beecher’s eloquent tribute last Sunday to 
the memory of Wendell Phillips, he is made to say, 
speaking of the time when the South attempted 
to boycott abolitionists in New York: “Then 
it was I drew up the sentence for a then member 
of this church: ‘I have goods for sale and 








not principles.’” This hardly conveys the exact 
facts. The firm of Bowen & McNamee was the 
one concerned, It was necessary in great haste to 
send a communication to The Journal of Com- 
merce, resenting Southern dictation. Each of the 
two members of the firm drew up an indignant let- 
ter to that paper, and the two were put into the 
hands of the counsel of the firm, Mr. Hiram 
Barney, and of Mr. Beecher, with authority to put 
their senti ts into t shape. In the draft 
prepared by the head of the firm occurred these 
words: ‘* We are in the market for the sale of 
dry goods, not con 8 or principles,” In 
their final draft Mr. Beecher and Mr. Barney 
merely put this into the more epigrammatic 
form: “Our goods and not our principles 
are for sale.” 











... Austria is still clinging tosome barbarous 
customs. A lieutenant who declined a challenge 
from a brother officer has been condemned to 
loss of rank. The “‘ disgraced” officer said that 
bis religion, his common sense, and his convic- 
tions prevented him from engaging in a duel, 
The so-called ‘* Court of Honor” defied common- 
sense and both civil and ecclesiastical law; and 
yet its judgment will stand because public 
opinion tolerates this mode of settling affairs of 
honor. An English paper regards it as almost 
incredible that such a custom should still be in 
favor ina Christian couhtry like Austria, This re- 
minds us of the fact that, up to ayear or so ago, the 
English law per.vitted resort to broad swords in 
certain cases ; and it was only when a defendant 
offered to purge himself by this ordeal that Par- 
liament was asked to repeal the statue, which 
had so long been obsolete that it had been for- 
gotten. 

. .-Bays the Living Church: 

“Mr. Mackonochie has accepted a general license 

from the Bishop of London, and his former senior 
curate, Mr. Wainwright, has been duly instituted to 
the charge of St. Peter’s church. And this is al] the 
Charch Association has to show after years of bitter 
persecution.” 
We presume our contemporary means to confine 
its comment to the case of Mr. Mackonochie. 
But even so, it must appear that, whether right 
or wrong, the Church Association has certainly 
not been defeated. It pursued Mr, Mackonochie 
so clo.ely that he had to be removed from St. 
Alban’s to St, Peter’s, where his respite was short 
indeed, He has been compelled to leave St. 
Peter’s and cannot legally hold any living in the 
province of Canterbury. It does appear, after 
many slips and partial failures, that the law has 
still some grip on Ritualistic offenders. 


... Last week (Feb. 4th), died Hans Larsen 
Martensen, Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen and Lutheran Bishop of Ice- 
land, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. He was 
decorated with the honors of various univer- 
sities and as court preacher exercised his gifts 
in the pulpit while he continued his duties in 
the lecture-room. InGermany and in this coun- 
try he gained considerable distinction by his 
works on Theology and Ethics, in which he made 
the attempt to adapt old dogmas to modern cul- 
ture rather than to restore them to the old form. 
He shows throughout the influence of recent 
philosophy and modern research and was the 
most distinguished German exponent of the 
adjustment of evangelical orthodoxy to modern 
thought in the department of dogmatics. 


. ..We are glad to find the Catholic Siandard 
admitting that the reason why Zwingli was ex- 
pelled from the Catholic Church was because he 
wasa reformer. We all know that it did not 
expel him for immorality as a priest. Our con- 
temporary quotes from the American edition of 
Alzog. No more dishonest piece of literary work 
has ever been given to our public than this 
alleged translation, as we have shown. The 
‘Standard’s only reply to our complete disproof 
of calumnious charges against Luther by pub- 
lishing the passages in the letter on which the 
eharges were founded, is to say that those 
“charges are entirely true.” If the Standard 
will just reiterate “true, true, true, 400,000,000,- 
000,000,000 times true” its illustration of child’s 
logic will be complete. 


..-» The Christian Standard, the “Holiness” 


paper of Philadelphia, has a correspondent who 
asks ; 


“ We read in the Bible that ‘bodily exercise prof- 
iteth little.’ Some good sisters are led to walk and 
jump in the meetings ; they think they are led by the 
Spirit todo so. Will you give your views on the 
subject, and oblige, etc.?” 


We should expect an intelligent paper to reply 
that the passage has no reference to that sort of 
“bodily exercise.” Instead of that the editor 
replies that clapping, shouting and jumping are 
all right when done under the influence of the 
Spirit. No doubt. 


...-Frederick Douglass says, in a letter called 
out by some comments on his late marriage: 


“ There are millions of people in this country of 
mixed blood—mainly the children and grandchildren 
of white men by colored women. I know of acolored 
woman here in Washington who is the mother of 
ten children by one of our late most influential 
citizens; but no noise was made over the fact, simply 
because the woman was his concubine, and not his 
wife. It would seem that what the American people 





Object to is not the mixture of the races, but honor- 
able marriage between tuem.” 
Precisely so. 


...»We give elsewhere an account of the pro- 
gress of affairs in the Sidan. General Gordon has 
been made Dictator, and now everything de- 
pends on his success. The Liberal Government 
in England depends on whether he can bring 
order out of the disorder. Disaster has followed 
disaster, until it would seem that nothing was 
to be saved in the general wreck. But we have 
faith in General Gordon, and believe that the 
British Government will find itself compeiled to 
sustain him vigorously. 


...-A South Carolina correspondent wants us to 
ask Miss Annie Porter to explain why it is that, 
during the existence of slavery,there was no such 
fearful demoralization, ignorance, and crime 
among the Negroes of her neighborhood as she 
represents as now existing. But there was slavery 
there. Theincreasing ignorance is not general. 
It exists where no effort has been made to in- 
struct a people sunk by slavery and enforced 
ignorance almost beyond hope of elevation. 


....-There is a good chance of securing the 
passage of the “ high license” bill introduced 
by Mr. Roosevelt into the legislature of this 
state, provided the friends of temperance 
throughout the state will give it their earnest 
support. This, as it seems to us, is the wise 
course for them to take, no matter whether they 
believe in the principle of prohibition or not. 
The passage of this bill would be a long step in 
the right direction. 


..»»M. Baudais, French Commissioner in Mad- 
agascar and Admiral Galiber, in command of the 
French fleet, disagreed as to the terms on which 
peace shoald be made with the Malagassy. 
The Admiral thought the requirements of the 
Commissioner too stringent. Morday’s dis- 
patches state that the Admiral has been recalled, 
from which it wuld appear that if Admiral 
Pierre was too precipitate, Admiral Galiber is 
too humane. 


...-The Davis bill for the relief of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, passed by 
the Senate at the last session of Congress, has 
been introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives, with no prospect, we are sorry to say, of 
being adopted, Congress is guilty of a most 
shameful remissness in so long neglecting to 
deal with a subject which has for years been 
pressed upon its attention. 


....The sheriff, the county clerk, and the 
register of the city and county of New York re- 
ceive each for their official services nearly one 
hundred thousaud dollars per year, or about 
twice as much as the salary paid to the 
President of the United States. This huge sum 
comes to them in fees. The legislature ought 
at once to correct this monstrous swindle 
against the people. 


....The majority of the sub-committee of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs have 
agreed to a new bill increasing the restrictions 
of the infamous Anti-Chinese law. The law is 
bad enough as it is; but these gentlemen pro- 
pose to make it sti!l worse in the method of its 
execution. The best thing to do with the law 
is to repeal it altogether. It is a disgrace tothe 
United States. 


....Tbhe Syracuse Courier, referring to the 
marriage and divorce question, says: ‘ It is high 
time our legislators turned their attention to 
this subject, and that a stop were put to the 
evils growing out of the amazing laxity of our 
laws relating to the most sacred relations of 
life.” The laws of most of the states need to 
be thoroughly overhauled and reformed on this 
subject. 


Of the Morrison tariff bill, The Sun, of 
this city, ssys: “Is it a revenue only bill? No. 
Is it a Protectionist bill? Yes, Is it a bill of 
principle? No. Well, then, what is it? It looks 
like a bill of trickery ; but let us wait and see.” 
If The Sun has said that itis a billon which to 
run the next Presidential campaign, and a mis- 
erable shift at that, it would have just hit the 
mark, 


....-The names of persons in the various 
states owning Western Union stock, are being 
sent by postal cards tu United States senators, 
notifying them that the passage of the postal 
telegraph bill would be an injury to their con- 
statuents. The Western Union managers are 
said to be the projectors of this movement to 
influence the action of senators. 


....The bill which has already passed the 
Senate making it obligatory that instruction 
shall be given in the schools of this state con- 
cerning the effects of alcoholic drinks and nar- 
cotics on the human system has our hearty 
favor. Doubtless such instruction is already 
given to every class in physiology. 


...-Ex-Governor Foster is confident that 
President Arthur, if nominated for President, 
could not carry Ohio, and just as confident that 
General Logan would carry the state. We are 
also confident that neither of these gentlemen 
would by any means be the best candidate for 
the Republican Party to nominate. 
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..Help the sufferers by the great floods along 
the 1ivers of Ohio, Kentucky, and Western Vir- 
ginia. Cincinnati now proposes to take care of 
itself; but other places will need all the help 
that can be given. The Red Cruss Societies, 
Miss Clara Barton, President, will have their re- 
lief headquarters at Cincinnati. 


.-The prohibitionists of Michigan have sub- 
scribed ten thousand dollars for the purpose of 
establishing a paper in that state devoted to the 
advocacy of their principles. This is one among 
the many evidences that the temperance ques- 

tion is increasingly attracting the attention of 
the general public. 

..Religious discussion is carried on in a 
high-toned way in some quarters. This is from 
The Southwestern Presbyterian : 

“We note that the Romish organ—The Star, so- 
called—of last week, tries to say something. We 
may refer to it by and by. Meantime, Paddy must 
wait,” 


-Mr. Morrison intended to rush his “ hori- 
zontal” tariff bill, through the Committge of 
Ways and Means, without giving those whose 
interests are to be affected the opportunity of 
being heard. But it seems that the Committee 
are wisely of a different opinion. 


....The friends of Mr. Blaine, ought, as a mat- 
ter of courtesy, if for no other reason, to cease 
annoying him by persistently bringing him 
forward as a presidential candidate against his 
will. He has repeatedly told them that he is 
not, and will not be a candidate, 


..The Governor of Rhode Island calls the 
attention of the legislature to the fact that peo- 
ple are resorting to that state simply for divorce 
purposes, and urges the legislature to adopt 
some measure to check this system of perpctrat- 
ing frauds upon the laws of other states. 


.. The Wesleyan Christian Advocate, which 
quotes with warm approval our late editorial, 
** Quench not the Spirit,” imagines it was man- 
ifestly written chiefly for Presbyterians and 
Oongregationalists.” Not a bit more than for 
Methodists and Baptists. 


.-The Charleston News thinks that Mr. 
Payne, who is now talked of in some quarters 
as the Democratic candidate for President, will 
find it rather difficult “to construct a dinner- 
table long enough to accommodate the whole 
United States.” 

....-There is a plan on foot to give each 
United States Senator a clerk at a salary of six 
dollars a day during the session of Congress, 
which means an addition of about thirty-five 
thousand dollars to the annual cost of running 
the Senate. 

‘Judging from the tone of the press we 
should say thatthe Morrison tariff billis a 
failure. It will not unite the Democratic Party 
in its suppert, and the practical business sense 
of the people is against, it. 

.... We are likely to see a considerable exten- 
sion of the letter-carrier system in our lar;er 
towns. The towns which pay the large profits 
to the Post-Office Department have a right to 
its best advantages. 

. General Sherman carries with him, in his 
retirement from the Army, the gratitude of the 
country. ‘It may be that he will not be left to 
the position of a private citizen. 





TO EVERYBODY. 


P.ixase consult the date on the yellow 
address label on your paper and kindly 
renew one or two weeks previous to 
the date there recorded, thus avoiding 
the loss of any consecutive numbers of 
the paper. If, however, it is net conve- 
nient, in some special cases, for a subscriber 
to renew exactly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will, if requested, take 
pleasure in continuing his paper. 

We respectfully urge our subscribers to 
make their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or News Dealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber’s paper is stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which might be 
avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 
business. 

Every reader of Taz InpEPENDENT ought 
to be able to induce some friend or friends 
to subscribe for the paper and thus secure 
it at the very lowest club rates. 

Why not save a dollar on your subscrip- 
tion by securing a club of five, thus getting 
the paper for two dollars per year? 

Subscribers who were members of a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to help any one in 
getting up a club. About forty per cent. 
of our subscribers avail themselves of our 
liberal terms and renew their subscriptions 
for two years by paying $5, or for five years 
by paying $10. 








TErms. 
One year, postage free...............se0e+ $3 00 
Six months - glo RD EX eae 1 50 
Three months ” if A 15 
One Subscription two years............ . 500 
One subscription five years............ - 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 

Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 





READING NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coes Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


A STRANGE COPYRIGHT. 


In 1879 The Chicago Tribune aliuded to a remedy 
never found in drug stores, for asthma, catarrh, dys- 
popria, rheumatiamn and scrofula, We learn that it 

as since gained such eminent patronage that a copy. 


now issued to all who address Mr. J. A. Ga’ 
the author, at Kalamazoo, Mich. Those interest 
should send for a copy. 
eo 

IMPORTANT. | 

Wags you visit or ‘eve New ng Hh ity, sa y 22 nd 

a a 
Bion Hotel, nearly oppoat ~ Li a Couteal a De 4 
4 elegant rooms redu ae 

Elevator. Restaurant s tied with the best. Pilores: 
Cars, Stages and Eleva od Railroad road to all Depots. 


ORNAMENTAL STOCK, 

At this season of the year owners or managers 
of parks, country homes, and other private and 
public grounds are making‘their plans for all sorts of 
improvements; and in this direction we are happy to 
notice a steady progress in ali sections of the country. 
Investments in this line, it is found, pay well and add 
a permanent and steadily increasing value to every 
piece of real estate. 

We have before us the handsomely illustrated an- 
nual Catalogue and Price-list from the nursery of Mr. 
William B, Reed, of Chambersburg, Pa., a well-known 
and reliable dealer in new, rare, and beautiful Roses, 
Hardy Shrubs, Grape Vines, Small Fruits, etc. Those 
in want of such stock, whether in large or emall quan- 
tities, should send at once to Mr. Reed for this cata- 
logue, from which they can select everything desira- 
ble in this line, It will be sent free by mail to all who 
apply. We know Mr. Reed personally, have had deal- 
ings with him, and believe that he will give entire 
satisfaction—as he has to us—to all who want the best 
stock at the lowest market prices. There should be 
no delay in this matter, as the demand this year for 
Roses and other Ornamental Shrubbery, Vines, etc., 
promises to be far —— than ever before. 














WHEN YOU FE FEEL BLUE 

and your back aches, and your head feels heavy, and 
you wake unrefreshed in the morning, and your 
bowels are sluggish or costive, you need Kidney-Wort, 
lt is Nature's great remedy, and never fails to relieve 
all cases of Diseased Kidneys, Torpid Liver, Vonsti- 
pation, Malaria, Piles, Rheumatism., etc. It operates 
simultaneously on the Kidneys, Liver, snd Bowels, 
strengthening them and restoring healthy action. 
Put up in both dry and liquid form. Sold by all 
druggiste.—Advt, 


KNITTING SILK. 
Ir will only be necessary to call the attention of the 
lady readers of THE INDEPENDENT to the lacge adver- 
tisement of Messrs. Belding, Bros, & Co., page 2, 
ff e between thread silk ander spun 
alt pve scavines the em at a glance of the great superi- 


An article knitted from pure thread silk will be 





ul appearance for man usage, 
Any | onan atwo-cent rene rs. Belding, 
Bros. & for their Sel Instructor, will re- 
ceive the come promptly by m mail. 





W: 
nor kor hls Modal tical betrgrngte 


ng ti 
ons tour through the mountains, to the 


a means of profitable  amgogeneny ment and instruction 
at home for the children an ults, the Amateur 
Camera cannot be #' ope’, y_sizes and les 
3 Cameras are manufact by the | Rochester Op — 
o., and upon request they will gladly forward i 
total od catalogue wa and od peice tit. 
TER OPTICAL CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





As the traveler lesven, te, Grand Union Hi al, 3 vow 
Pa City, ri ey ty he tye to > Grae 
pot, he will not oyly save 3 carriag 
his ransferred free, but beaun set his wat 
a the ‘aan in this pa tower, and if pon 
neying rt the minutes and seconds, under the 
new systeni, wiil fe then 8 be right until he has passed 
2 Ly a (gu miles); his wate hb will be an hour 
hile the time under the new My ys 
pA after a division, the prices, the ser- 
vice, and co us ¢ attention at the Grand Union 
Hotel, ever remain the sam 
Lad 





INTERLINEAR SHORT-HAND LESSONS BY 
MAIL. 


For simplicity of t and amount of phon- 
ogra! tte vod m for practice pur- 
eo seas” ever heen eat H ualed. Nostu- 


ig over & od of “ax ‘months, can 
and tical kno 
sic a ge ite of esau —— aie nowledie 
of two, $25, invaria —¥ in ad > AND PE. 
arikG" Fontaine. yalusble eng R cee a  S 
become 


cen 
, Sten re, T writers 
oo CL RTEESE 8.082 Cedar owe 
2 Do it at Once. For 10 cents get a package of 
Diamond Dyes at the Druggist’s. They color any- 
thing the finest and most desirable colors. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample Card, 83 
colors, and book of directions for 2c, stamp.—Advt, 
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TO SUPPOSE 


THAT EACH OF THE ONE HUNDRED LIVES LOST ON THE “CITY OF CO- 
LUMBUS” OR IN THE *‘CRESTED-BUTTE MINE” HAD BEEN INSURED IN 


The United States Mutual Accident 
Assoctation,. 


It would be Necessary by a like Reasoning to 
infer a Case of Universal Insurance, 


AND THATEVERY MAN, WOMAN, AND CHILD IN THE UNITEDSTATES WERE 
MEMBERS OF SAID ASSOCIATION, IN WHICH CASE A LOSS OF 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


UPON THEONE HUNDRED LIVES COULD AND WOULD HAVE BEEN PAID 
BY A TAX OF TWO CENTS UPON EACH MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION HAD 
NO RISKS UPON THAT ILL-FATED STEAMER OR IN THE “\ORESTED BUTTE 
MINE,” ALTHOUGH IT HAS FIFTEEN THOUSAND POLICYHOLDERS RESI.- 
DENTS OF TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED DIFFERENT TOWNS AND CITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. THE MOST INTELLIGENT INSURANCE EXPERTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AGREE THAT BY SUCH A SYSTEM OF GENERAL AVERAGE, 
LIABILITY TO GREAT LOSSES IN ANY ONE CALAMITY IS REDUCED TO THE 
MINIMUM, THUS INDICATING THE SOUND AND CONSERVATIVE BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT OF THIS ASSOCIATION. 

THE UNITEDSTATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION CARRIES 
A SURPLUS SUFFICIENT TO PAY EVERY VALID CLAIM IMMEDIATELY UPON 
RECEIPT OF PROOF AND AT A SAVING TO THE INSURED OF ONE-HALF THE 
USUAL COST OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE IN STOCK COMPANIES. IT HAS PAID 
UPWARD OF TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED CLAIMS, AGGREGATING MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A MILLION DOLLARS, AND HAS NO CONTESTED NOR UNPAID 
CLAIMS. THE COST OF $5,000 ACCIDENT INSURANCE, WITH $25 WEEKLY IN- 
DEMNITY IS ABOUT $12 PER ANNUM FOR ASSESSMENTS, WHICH MAY BE 
PAID AT ONE TIME IF PREFERRED. MEMBERSHIP FEE, $5. 

TO BECOME A MEMBER WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND APPLICATION 
BLANK, AND WHEN RECEIVED, FILL OUT YOUR APPLICATION, INCLOSE 85, 
AND FORWARD IT TO THE SECRETARY AT NEW YORK, ON RECEIPT OF 
WHICH POLICY WILL BE PROMPTLY MAILED TO YOU. 


Recent Death Losses Paid by the Association. 





VANS G; WELT, Rawk Cachler....ccicccscssccccccvdceseedesiieopen URBANA, OHIO, $5,000 00 
REAMER F. COPELAND, Commercial Traveler.............+.++e0++ WAUKESHA, WIS. 5,000 00 
HARRIS I. FELLOWS, Physician........ biebteh ao 206s easiasnienaell ALBANY, N. ¥. 5,000 00 
JOSEPH M. GOODHUE, Merchant.... ....... ae A sianetiaindal a adeenihiell ST, LOUIS, MO. 5,000 00 
JAMES H. SLEDGE, Commercial Traveler,,..........-0+sseeceeeees LA GRANGE, GA. 5,000 00 
i, I I ccc cccnctsonssangoeshsbeteoctacns PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 5,000 00 
BRACKETT H. BADGER, Merchant.............ccceeessccecees FOND DU LAC, WIS. 5,000 C0 
CHAS. J. KING, R. R. Passenger Agent.............seeeceeeevees LITTLETON, N. H. 5,000 00 
DAVID C. BALLANTINE, Salesman............. cceecceescvecvceuees LINCOLN, NEB. 5,000 00 
DP. J. CUM, WHOA. ooo Sie cece cece cts sin dauuied ide on waobes NEW YORK OLTY. 5,000 00 
PARRA GD, TA, Teeeelee oe ii aii bics vin Fad Sse obec coved especies MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 5,000 00 
JUDSON J. HOUGH, Insurance Agent and Adjuster...............000+45 MAROA, ILL. 5,000 00 
Fo Wh Te I aS, 0.0 a casa e cobs Tic ine Ho apggineese cemcsne DETROIT, MICH. 5,000 00 
DWE By AO MOI nn vo cvcrcsccescacioccccesescccceses BALDWIN’S, N. Y¥. 5,000 00 
IE Bo PI ain oc ngncoh 00 F0-49-c0:00,2 de cepees oss pa apes OS CHICAGO, ILL. 5,000 00 
BESET, Bi Ge is, STIR occ cccccarsceccdvct codesscocctveede TOLEDO, OHIO. 5,000 00 
EDWIN A. ROSS, Merchant.............«.- sncesedecceures Saecntenene ALBANY, N. Y. 5,000 00 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, Salesman............  ccccscece cee seeveecs LEBANON, ILL. 5,000 00 
Th H, Farr........ Philadelphia, Penn, 884% 86 , Jennie Brownscombe.....Honesdale, am $450 00 
W. BF. Wood... otpeouboataould mor sa N.J. 230000 | George M. Barber.....,...., Whitehall, N.Y. 32000 
Daniel H. Hawes Detroit, Mich, 550 00 | M. Snow, Jr, Boscobel, Wis. 448 57 
Frauk Smith........... Grand Rapids, Mich, 326 0@ | Miles T. Houk,..............., Norwich, N.Y. 380 00 
Claus Theiessen.......... New Holstein, Wis, 321 42 | Lawrence Geraghty............ Albany, N.Y. 345 00 
William Bennett........ Cold Water,Mich, 421 43 | W. W. Richey Watertown, N.Y. 380 00 
Se ae Detroit, Mich, 432 14 | John Hammond Randolph, N.Y, 660 00 
John O. Marsh...........0+++000 Ithaca, N.Y. 600.00 | J.J. Robbins. oreere Walcott, Vt. 350 00 
A, i Sec ccnsesente New York, N.¥. 475 UO | J. H. Knox... ......cccccereeseess Troy.N.Y. 230000 
George 8, Baker........-...++++ Portage, Wis. 542 86 H. ©. Cook, .........00000+ Lock Haven, Penn, 300 00 
Stephen Waldron.............- Albany, N.H. 6560 00 | Geo. D. Gould,..... aM TO 300 00 
Sy eee Chicago, 1. 550 0M | John E, Ryley.. -++e+-Mdttle Rock,Ark. 475 00 
Frank Krender............-+ New York, N.Y. 325 00 | David 0, Cole........... Downer's Grove, D1. 400 00 
J. ¥F. Deland Woburn, Mass, 66000 | Adrian Spear.. - Oakland, Ual.. 536 71 
D, 3. Hels. ....02: soccscoes Ann Arbor, Mich. 56000 | William Brinckerhoff....Mt, Vernon, N. Y.. 1,300 00 
John McCann..........---+++ Maceton, N. ¥, 310.71 Joseph Straus.. om ..Chicago, lll, 260 0U 
BW. B, DOW. cccce ccccccssccccecs Toledo, Ohio, 375 U0 | Sam’l H. De Woif.... 3 Philadelphia, Penn. 253 57 
W. H. Beecher............ New Haven, Conn. $32 14 a P= 
W. 8. McElree..........- Philadelphia, Penn, 335 71 sao ee 
BE, WS MOE, .ccsccccccescoes New York,N.Y. 417 86 asa 
ae 7 eee New York, N.Y. 317 86 pb 
Jdmes 8. Leeds.........+--++- Brooklyn, N.Y. 425 00 $96 06 
Frank C. Lay...... Jamestown, N.Y. 450 00 591.48 
Rey. C. W. Powell. ..Flatbush, N. ¥. 389 28 950-00 
W. H. Orchard...... .Noroton, Conn. $28 67 264 28 
George D. Gould... . .Moline, 300 60 300 08 
Francis T. Leach.........-+.- Chicago, Il. 650 00 Mich: 680 00 
Arthur ©. King.....- Detroit, Mich. 65000 oman 
Henry A Davis.......-.--0--++« Denver, Col. 40000 mY 388 
Wr. Storer... ...-ecseeeeeee Elizabeth, N. J. 6560 00 tesville, N, ¥. 956 00 
A. dF. Wilkinson. ....+-0.+0+++ Keokuk, Iowa. 350 00 oon 68 
CO. P. Yates. ..Port Byron, N.Y. 350 00 











‘CHAS. B. PEET, of Rogers, Peet & Co., President. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 
OFFICE, 320 AND 322 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 
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Oriental Rugs 
Jarpets. 


We are ofering an extefisive assortment of 
the above’goods at a great reduction in price. 





PARTIES intending to farnish will certainly 
be profited by an inspection. 


Droadwvay A | oth ot. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial, 
THE MORRISON TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. Morrison, ithe Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, after not a little 
blowing of trumpets and sounding of gongs, 
has at last, on his own responsibility, intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives a 
tariff bill. | It is his bill, aud not that of the 
committee of which he is chairman, The 
House, as was of course expected, referred 
it to this committee; and what the bill will 
be when it comes back to the House from 
the committee remaina to be seen. The 
majority of the committee consists of Dem- 
ocrats; and they will »xndoubtedly put upon 
the bill some sort of Democratic stamp, 
provided they can find out to their own sat- 
isfaction what the stamp should be. 

The real object of Mr. Morrison and the 
Democrats in both houses of Congress is 
not so much to reform our tariff laws and 
make them better as it is to make @ party 
record for the next Presidential campaign. 
The tariff is destined to be one of the prom- 
inent issues of that campaign, if not the 
most prominent; and in respect to it the 
Democrats, who include the larger part of 
the Free Traders of the country, want to 
fix up a record in Congress with which to 
go before the people next Fall, and upon 
which the Democratic Party can and will 
unite for the purpose of gaining a political 
victory. This is the secret and ruling mo- 
tive of Mr. Morrison’s bill, as it will be of 
the bill reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means tothe House, Actuul legisla- 
tien in a practical form is not the main ob- 
ject sought, Mr. Morrison and the Demo- 
crats very well understand that the oft- 
repeated Democratic doctrine of ‘a tariff 
for revenue only” will not meet the political 
emergency; and thé latest éxpression’ of 
wisdom as to what will do, so far as Mr. 
Morrison and his special advisers are con- 
cerned, we have in the bill which he has 
just introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The ostensible object of the bill is to re- 
duce the amount of taxes collected by the 
Government in the form of tariff duties,and 
thus get rid of the large surplus which has 
been collected fur aseries of years. The 
general principle of the bill for the attain- 
ment of this end is a uniform reduction of 
twenty per cent. on the present rates of 
tariff duties, without any readjustment or 
redistribution of these duties cousidered 
with reference to specific articles. This 
idea is simple enough; and it certainly re- 
quires no great. skill to conceive of a twenty 
per cent. reduction of tariff duties. Should 
the bill become a law, how would it work? 
This is the question which the business 
community would like to understand? 

It is by no means certain that such a_-re- 
duction in the rates of duties would lead to 
a corresponding reduction in, the amount of 
revenue collected by these duties. The 
amount of revenue ‘collected by a ‘tariff 
does nOt depend exclusively ‘upon’ the rate 
of duties, so that it will be large or small as 
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duties are low. The amount of 

orate to the country upon 
which these duties are levied is a much 
more important factor in the problem. It 
is very easy to see how a high rate of duties 
may decrease the amount of revenue there- 
from, and how a low rate of duties may 
have just the game effect—in theone case,by 
decreasing the amount of importations, and, 
in the other, by increasing importations. It 
isto be temembered that the importations 
upon which tariff duties are levied, consti- 
tute a variable quantity, and that the 
amount of the revenue derived therefrom 
is most materially affected by their quanti- 
ty. If Mr. Morrison’s proposed reduction 
of tariff rates would lead, as seems proba- 
ble, to a very considerable increase of im- 
portations, then the bill would fail to attain 
itsownend. We should then buy more 
foreign goods, without collecting a less 
amount Of tariff faxes, making up for the 
loss in rates by the increased amount of 
the imported goods taxed. 

This, however, is pot the only question 
involved. How would the twenty per 
cent. reduction practically affect various 
branches of industry in this country? 
Would itso far withdraw the protection 
which they now enjoy as seriously to 
cripple them or destroy them altogether? 
We answer this question by quoting as fol- 
lows, the language of another: 


“The bill may justly be described as one to de- 
stroy the salt industry of the United States ; to 
wipe out the American pottery industry; to de- 
molish important manufactories of glass; to 
destroy the lead and copper mining industries; 
to reduce the wages of coal miners and iron 
miners, as well as the wages of operatives in 
cotton and woolen mulls, iron furnaces and 
rolling mills, and in nearly every other branch 
of iron and steel manufacture; to oppress the 
rice-growers of South Carolina and Georgia ; to 
depress the wages of laborers on the sugar plan- 
tations and in the sugar mills of Louisiana, 
and to eliminate wool-growing from the list 
of productive industries in the United States. 
It provides that the reduction of 20 
per cent. shall apply to salt, to unpolished 
cylinder, crown and common window, and 
to unsilvered, polished plate-glass exceeding 
twenty-four by sixty inches in sizé, whether or 
not such reduction carries the rate below the 
rate imposed by the tariff of March 2d, 1861. In 
other cases no rate is to be reduced below the 
rate imposed by that act, which Qolonel Morri- 
son takes care to describe as the ‘ Morrill 
tariff.’”’ 


A sweeping and uniform reduction of 
twenty percent. on the present rate of 
tariff duties, though a very simple thing 
for Mr. Morrison to conceive in his head, 
and to express in words, is, nevertheless, 
a very grave matter to various branches of 
industry which, by such a reduction, would 
be left without adequate protection. The 
principle of the billis a false one. We be- 
lieve in reforming our tariff system, but 
not in this way. The true theory is so to 
levy tariff duties as to make them incident- 
ally protective where protection is needed; 
and this is always a question of factin re- 
spect to each specific article, and to be de- 
termined by looking at all the facts in re- 
lation to,that article. A tariff reduction 
that overlooks this principle, or fails to ad- 
just itself to its requirements, is funda- 
mentally wrong; and this is the serious 
difficulty with Mr. Morrison’s bill. We do 
not believe that it will become a law, ard 
are very sure that no such bill ought to be 
passed by either house of Congress. 


FIDELITY INSURANCE. 








As.so little is known regarding Fidelity 
Insurance, the following information has 
been obtained from the American Surety 
Company, of this city, recently organized 
for the purpose of acting as surety on all 
description of bonds. 

Bonds are now required of officers and 
employés of the National Government, 
State and Municipal Governments, of Coun- 
ty Officers, Banks, Insurance Companies, 
Railways, Manufacturing and Mining Com. 
panies, and of almost every well-managed 
corporation and business house. 

The laws of New York authorize sheriffs, 
surrogates, judges and heads of depart- 
ments.to accept. the surety. of a company 
like this. 

‘Tne American Surety Company has a 


‘¢apital, paid up in cash, of $600,000, and 


has the most prominent and responsible 


~ 





board of trustees ever presented to the 
American public by any corporation. It is 
the only company organized in this coun- 
try doing this branch of business exclusive- 
ly. It is the largest company of its kind in 
the world. It is national in its character, 
its stock being held by prominent and in- 
fluential men connected with the more im- 
portant interests in the large business cen- 
ters of the country. 

The President of the company is the 
Hon. Richard A. Elmer, well known 
throughout the country as being possessed 
of qualities peculiarly fitting him for such 
position. 

He resigned from one of the most im- 
portant positions under the General Gov- 
ernment, that of Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, to accept this office. Mr. Elmer won 
great distinction during his administration 
of the affairs of the post-office department, 
covering nearly three years of the most re- 
markable period in the history of postal 
transportation. 

Postmaster-General Gresham, in his letter 
accepting Mr. Elmer’s resignation, pays him 
the following high compliment: 


ss 


. . « » For myself I cannot permit the occa- 
sion to pass without assuring you of my personal 
esteem, and of my high appreciation of the 
ability and integrity with which you have dis- 
charged the duties of a very responsible position 
during a period of pecuiiar difficulties.” 

The Vice-President of the company is 
Mr. Lyman W. Briggs, well known as a 
specialist and thorough expert in this par- 
ticular line of business, and with large prac- 
tical experience. To Mr. Briggs belongs 
the credit of introducing and success- 
fully establishing surety business in this 
country. The first company organized 
by him contemplated doing other 
branches of insurance business in connec- 
tion with surety business, but more as a 
matter of prudence, as surety business was 
something of an experiment, being entire- 
ly untried in the United States. Its devel- 
opment, however, was so rapid, and the 
favor with which corporate suretyship was 
received so marked, that Mr. Briggs was 
soon convinced that the scope afforded by 
his company was too limited to accommo- 
date future developments of the business; 
and also that a business of such importance 
and dignity of character should only be 
transacted by a company formed especially 
for that purpose. He therefore resigned 
his office in that company and immediately 
set about organizing the American Surety 
Company. 

The following are among the Trustees: 
JobnJ. Knox, Comptroller of the Currency ; 
Julius Wadsworth, Vice-President Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway; A. H. 
Barney, New York; ©. N. Bliss, of Bliss, 
Fabyan & Co.; William Dowd, President 
Bank of North America; George M. Pull- 
man, Chicago; William B. Leonard, of 
Decker, Howell & Co. ; John C. Eno, Presi- 
dent Second National Bank; W. G. Desh- 
ler, President Exchange National Bank, 
Columbus, O.; Lyman W. Briggs, New 
York; George B. Sloan, ex-Speaker N. Y. 
Assembly, Oswego, N. Y.; William A. 
Wheelock, Central National Bank; George 
R. Blanchard, Vice-President N. Y., Lake 
Erie & Western Railway; Thos. E. Tutt, 
President Third National Bank, St. Louis, 
Mo. ; F.W. Vanderbilt, New York; Wm. B. 
Kendall, of Bigelow Carpet Company ; Pat- 
rick Barry, of Elwanger & Barry, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; H. H. Cook, Director, Bank of 
North Ameerica; Theo. N. Vail, Supt. Am. 
Bell Telephone Co., Boston, Mass.; M. W. 
Cooper, N. Y. 


_> -_-_—_—— 


FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS. 


Wes copy from the Journal of Commerce 
the following table, giving the status on 
January Ist, 1884, of the New York City Fire 
Insurance Companies—the boo« value and 
last sales being based, not on the actual par 
of the shares, but on each $100 of such value. 
Quotations of last sales are up to February 


6th. [ sr? 
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& 100 18342 127 & 110 














151 25 146,59 120 
124 2% 12289 90 


Germania.....,... 1,000,000 6 60 17426 181 78 140 
Ger. American.,.1,000,000 7 100 25173 26850 206 
Globe....... - 200,000 6&6 50 15504 15508 110% 
Guardian.......... 200,000 8 100 10297 10734 61 
Hamilton ......... 150,w0 6616s 160 63 «17411 118 
Hanover.. --1,000100 6& 60 17156 17772 1374 
ee 3,000,000 6& 100 15918 105 44 145% 
600,000 — 60 11284 10862 65 
BBs cccacecseccs 200,00 — 100 1001t 10200 65 
*Jefferson......... 200,010 5 80 24229 24232 130 
Knickerbocker... 210,000 3 80 14121 14862 90 
Kings County.... 150,000 10 20 22922 23244 201 
Lafayette,......... 150,000 6 0 13414 138992 97 
*Long Island,..... 300,000 6 60 13383 13454 1153 
Man’f’s & B’lrs... 200,000 8 100 17713 17085 1U5jg 
Mechanics........ 250,000 6 60 16185 13800 135 
Mech. & Trad..... 200,000 — 26 17446 18353 113 
Mercantile..,..... 200.000 38 60 W363 10994 64 
Merchanis’........ 200,000 «66 )=— BO «164 84 177 33 loo 
Montauk.......... 200,00 5 50 13508 136 62 lle 
Nassau............ 200,000 6 50 17648 182 56 145 
National.......... 200,000 6 38734 18318 13630 9236 
N. Y. Equitable 210,000 6 85 26028 26215 150 
New York......... 200,000 4 100 12586 18510 9% 
Be isicccencs 500,000 5 60 20217 16484 132} 
North River...... 850,000 4 2 12745 12822 108 
i coccesesy oe 200,000 7 26 285 45 28787 181 
Siisrtscssoasee 200,000 5 100 14869 137 86 1003 
People’s ......... 200,000 5 60 14864 1538 39 115 
Peter Cooper..... 160,000 6 20 23460 23529 169% 
DgRitinc es -cigvoes 1,000,000 5 80 16414 16861 150 
Rutgers........... 200,000 6 2% 17831 18163 120 
Standard... - 200,000 336 50 16808 16050 100% 
Bi Rccccoeuss 500,000 — 100 10222 W138 62%, 
Stuyvesant....... 200,000 5 2% 17910 16360 125 
Sterling.......... 850,000 — 100 10579 10704 64 
United States.... 250,000 6 25 19257 19067 181} 
Will’sb’g City.... 260.000 10 60 27278 978 87 206 
Westchester...... 300,000 5& 10 161 34 167 52 125 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Tne quantity of idle funds is steadily in- 
creasing upon the local market, owing to 
the lack of demand. Borrowers, with the 
proper security, can dictate their own terms 
with the lender as regards rate of interest, 
as the supply isso much greater than the 
requirements of business necessities. There 
is a confident feeling, however, that the 
worst of the depression and hard times are 
over, though there is no sudden improve- 
ment looked for, as it is believed that the 
restoration of confidence among merchants 
and bankers will be of gradual growth. 
Borrowers on call on pledge of stock collat- 
eral were accommodated at 14@ 2 per cent. 
and holders of Government bonds at 1@2 
per cent. Time loans on stocks were 
qnoted at 44 per cent. on stocks and prime 
mercantile discounts at 4@ 44 per cent. 
for double names, and 5@54 per cent. for 
single names. The domestic exchanges are 
less favorable to this center than for some 
time past, but the receipts from the interior 
continue largely in excess of the shipments. 
The specie imports amounted to $170,039 
and the specie exports to $216,300. 

Srock Marxet.—The stock market has 
been less buoyant this week, the ‘‘ bears’’ 
having had the advantage in some cases, 
while in others the ‘‘ bulls” held sway. The 
principal changes in the situation appear 
to be the increasing strength of the Van- 
derbilt properties and the manifest weak- 
ness of the Gould interests, as it is reported 
that Mr. Gould’s position is somewhat 
questionable: being heavily loaded with 
stocks, he is believed to be a seller rather 
than a buyer. The market is evidently 
under the control of the bull interest, as 
they seem to be able to lift prices in spite 
of all opposing influences, such as lack 
of outside support, the firmness of exchange, 
poor railroad earnings, etc. The situation 
for the time being seems to be one full of 
uncertainty, though the market has a firm 
undertone, which may or may not bring an 
advantage in the future. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The government bond 
market was quiet, but firm, The 44s cou- 
pon advanced 4 and the 8s 4. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 





n eine “is © te, rine 

4368, 1891 we urrency ». = 
4 1891. AB 11435: Ourrency 66, 96.181 - 
. on e i <> = a 
Three percouta.l0u%, — (Currency te. ‘90.137  — 


RaiLroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
active and strong. The largest transac- 
tions were in New York, West Shore and B. 
5s, at544@54g. Chesapeake and Ohio Firsts 
(Series B.) advanced 1 per cent. to 101; do. 
Ourrency 6s 1 per cent., to 58, but reacted 
to 52; Iron Mountain, 5s 1§. per cent, to 
748; Texas and Pacific Land Grant In- 

comes 1 per cent, to 60; Denver and Rie 
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Grande Western Firsts 1 per cent. to 71; | England to supply the present continental tints a.03 Commercial. 
Metropdlitan Elevated Seconds 2 per cent. | demand for the precious metals. We do| . 0 ONS, abl , y 
to96; Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg | not put much faith in this talk, as facts ) DRY G0C GOODS. 


Consols 1 per cent. to 69, and Ohio Central 
Incomes to 13}. 


Bank Srarement.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks issued from 
the Clearing-house on Saturday last was 
technically a very favorable exhibit. The 
changes in the averages show an expan- 
sion in loans of $3,074,700, a gain in 
specie.of $4,274,500, a loss in legal tenders 
of $897,400, an increase in deposits of 
$6,824,300, and a decrease in circulation of 
$92,100. The movement for the week re- 
sults in a gain in surplus reserve of $1,796,- 
025, and the banks now hold $21,094,400 
in excess of the legal requirements. The 
banks gained $1,550,000 through the in- 


and figures relating to the balance of trade 
are all against such a movement. There 
may be a few millions shipped, but no 
amount that is likely to cause the least un- 
easiness. 


Deputy Commissioner Denis F, Burke 
has been examined as to the basis of his 
valuation of various properties in this city, 
and has testified that he had made his valu- 
etions from personal knowledge and inquiry 
with the design of fixing the value at the 
amount the property would probably sell for 
in ordinary circumstances. He valued the 
Mills building at $1,455,000, the Drexel 
building at $800,000, the United Bank 


AND CTHERS, 


Having money to invest, or Unit- 
ed States Called Bonds past dueor 
talling due, or, who are contem- 
plating realizing the present high 
premium on4 1-2s and 4s, we may 
be able to suggest other desirable 


views. 


investments which will meet their 


We are giving attention to the 
wants of conservative investors, 


NorwirastaNpIne the bad weather which 
has been experienced during the past week 
the business of the dry goods market “has 
been very fair in most kiuds of goods 
adapted to the coming season, and there 
‘was a much better and more confident feel- 
ing on the part of buyers a8 to what the fu- 
ture necessities of the market would be 
than has been exhibited for some time past. 
There is but little doubt that the cur- 
tailment on the part of manufacturers ‘has 
had a beneficial effect upon the market in 
enabling agents to close out surphis stocks 
and restoring confidence in regard to values. 
Cotton goods have shown a much firmer 





building, corner Broadway and Wall Street, 
at $1,000,000, the site of the old Post Office, 
at $600,000, the 7'imes and Potter buildings 
at $375,000 each, the TJ’ribune building at 


andare prepared at any time upon 
request to do so, to forward lists, 
descriptions and prices of the most 
approved securities to be found in 


undertone, and what changes have ‘oc- 
curred have been upward in theirtendericy. 
There -was a good steady movement in 
most kinds of Spring and Summer goods 


terior movement and $2,900,000 throuzh 
the operations of the Sub-Treasury. 


Forrign Exonancre.—The Sterling Ex- 
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- last year; and they are all quite hopeful in 


. €@xperienced manipulators are at the helm. 


change market was dull, but strong toward 
the close, owing to the continued scarcity 
of bills and the hardening tendency of 
money in England. The nominal asking 
quotation for sixty-day bills was marked 
down $c. on Tuesday; but on Thursday 
both were marked up $c., closing at $4.86} 
for sixty-day bills and $4.89} for demand. 
The latter is nominally the gold exporting 
point. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of $c. to 1}c. from the posted 
figures. Contirental Exchange was weak. 
The quotations for Francs were marked up 
from 5.184@5.17} to 5.183@5.184 for sixty- 
day bills,and from 5.158@5.15 to 5.164, @5. 158 
for checks. Reichmarks declined from 
95@954 to 944@95 for long, 958@95} to 
95$@954 for short sight. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


Insurance stocks are in steady demand 
in the belief that better rates of premium 
will soon be demanded. All the leading 
corporations of this class are now doing 
fairly well and paying their usual dividends. 
They are moving very safely and cau- 
tiously, however, during these dangerous 
Winter months. There are a great many 
fires, as usual at this season of the year; 
but the losses are well distributed and 
cause no special anxiety. 


Howes & Co., bankers, of this city, say 
that money never was such a drug jn New 
York as at the present time. It is not 
wanted, even at the low rates of 14 te 2 per 
cent. interest, now prevailing. | Conserva- 
tive men are vigilantly watching the move- 
ments of our political statesmen in "Wash- 
ington, to see what new side blow they 
may give to business. This is presidential 
year, they say, and they ‘‘must do some- 
thing to help the party next November.” 
Never mind, one would think, what dam- 
age is done to our financial interests. 


Our life insurance companies have, as a 
whole, done a very successful business the 


regard to the future. The rates of interest 
are so low now that they find it very diffi- 
cult to loan all their surplus funds at satis- 
factory figures. Those: companies which 
have adhered to the old established rate of 
premium (and they embrace a large ma- 
jority) are now quite happy. Others, less 
wisé, are soberly and anxiously waiting a 
change that is not likely to come to help 
them in their foolish experiments. 


The dry goods trade is not yet very 
active, but is quietly ‘moving along, in 
sympathy with other branches of business. 
Collections are good, while the retail trade 
in the interior continues only moderate. 
Buyers at wholesale and for the retail trade 
from distant cities are moving with great 
caution, supplying only their wants for 
immediate consumption. The local failures 
which are occurring will throw the trade 
into stronger hands and in the end help 
business in this line very materially. 


Railroad stocks, it is generally believed, 
are now quietly moving into very strong 
hands. The low figures prevailing for 
this class of securities are too tempting to 
be overlooked. Assuming these rumors to 
be true, we may believe that prices have 
touched bottom. ©‘'he see-saw movement 
upward will. not probably be very sensa- 
tional, but quiet and firm, so long as these 








There is some talk of gold shipments to | 





$600,000, the Park Bank, at $734,639, the 


Herald building at $450,000, the World 


building at $150,000, the Hapress building 


at $95,000, and the Sun building at $150,. 


000. 





GROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of a toe Wg on Creat Britain, 


COMMERCIAL » TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 





L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 


53 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 
GRAIN AND PRIN RE IN CHICAGO, ON MAR- 


INS, A SPECIALT 


1 attanti 





10 Wall Street; Boody, McLellan & Co., 58 Broadway ; 
Henry C. Bowen io, ’ INDEPENDENT, ‘Ghicago corre 
spont ents: Win: Young & Co.; _MeDermid, Russ & Ov, 


IOWA FARM LOANS. 


Eight per cent. net annual interest, payable in New 
fot Address, 


yor Exchange. 


CITY BANK, | Forest City, Towa, 





Per Cent. First Mortgage Loans 


ON IMPROVED FARMS 
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to check at sight. 


market. 


Called United States Bonds 


nished on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau 8t,, New York, 
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BAIRD & BRADI 


‘La Salle Street, Chicago 
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J. & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 


BANKERS, © 
19 BROAD 8 pink shy YORK, 








No Risk; “= mT l0 yer Cal 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central [iiinots Pnancial Agency, Jacksonville {ll 
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The Kansas-Missouri 
Loan & Trust Co. 
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Accounts of banks,Corporations, 
and individuals received, subject 


Orders for the purchase or sale, 
on Commission, of all marketable 
Stocks and Bonds executed in the 
Stock Exchange or in the open 


Received at full value in exchange 
tor Government Bonds (uncalled) 
or other approved securities, of 
which descriptive lists will be fur- 
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from first hands—dress goods, ginghams 

seersuckers, chambrays, piques, lawns, 
white goods, prints, hosiery, etc., having, 
been distributed in moderate-sized lots to 
an important aggregate amount. A good 
many Southern jobbers and package buyers 
from Cincinnati, Louisville, Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, etc., have lately rctived frem the 
market, and have temporarily suspended 
operations because of the disastrous floods 
existing in those cities and their vicinity. 
There is little change to note in the condi- 
tion of the jebbing trade; and no ma- 
terial improvement in this branch of the 
business is looked for until the weather be- 
comes more favorable for the distribution 
of goods. Labor troubles at Fall River and 
in other parts of the country have fiaturally 
had a somewhat depressing effect, but con- 
sumers are asa Tule in a condition to re- 
plenish their wardrobes and household 
wants without stint; and all textile fabrics 
are so exceptionally cheap at current quota- 
tions that a Jarge demand for consumption 
is more than probable, and there is every 
reason to believe that the coming season 
will prove to be a prosperots ene to dis- 
tributers, if not to manufacturersof-dry 


8. 
“Cotton Goops.—There’ has been a@ con- 
tinuation of the improved feeling lately de- 
veloped in the cotton goods market, and a 
fair business in plain and colored cottons 
was done by manufacturers’ agents and 
leading jobbers. Brown sheetings are in 
fair request by jobbers, and converters are 
giving more attention to the lower grades. 
Fine and medium fine bleached shirtings 
are in steady demand, some of the most 
popular makes, having met with good ag- 
gregate sales, and wide sheetings are mov- 
ing in fair quantities. Colored cottons 
were in irregular demand, and’a fairly satis- 
factory trade was done in white goods, 
quilts, and Turkey-red damasks by leading 
agents. Prices remain steady ‘on all such 
makes of goods as govern the market. 
Pest Crorug,—The situation at Fall 


Sie: 
tions are steel 


Prints have not shown much animation 
in agents’ hands, and the jobbirg trade wag 
unfavorably affected by the rainy weather. 
Choice styles of light and medium fancies 
are meeting with a fair share of attention, 
but selections are mostly restricted to rela- 
tively small parcels of the various makes. 
Indigo blues are doing. fairly well, and 
staples are in steady féquest. Shirtings 
are in exceptionally light supply with 
agents, and very firm at current rates, 
which are so low that little if any margin 
of profit is left to printers. 

Griseuams.—There was a fair demand for 
leading makes of dress ginghams, cham- 
brays and seersuckers, by personal selec- 
tion and through the medium of orders, 
anda steady, though moderate distribution 
of fancies and staple checks was made by 
agents. The best fine, and standard 


hams are firmly held at opening. quotations, 
which are seemingly quite satis to 
both jobbers and retailers; . e 


Dress’ Goons.—There "fie a tea ‘move- 
mont in worsted and all- fabrics 
on account of back ord da, a fair 
amount of new business was reported by 
fabrics 
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Wooten Goops.—The business of the 
woolen goods department has not been up 
to the antieipations that have been indulged 
in, and the development of new business 
has been slow. Worsteds and satinets, 
however, are receiving considerable atten- 
tion from clothiers, and some good sales 
are being effected in the cheaper grades of 
cassimeres. In miscellanous woolens trade 
continues moderate, with every prospect of 
improvewent at an early date. There is a 
fair demand from retailers and jobbers for 
ladies’ cloths, cloakings and shawls for 
Spring. 

Hosiery ayp Unpgerwear.—Business in 
hosiery continues to be of fair proportions, 
though trade at the moment is not active. 
The most popular makes have been well 
sold up, and deliveries are being pushed 
forward. Some of the best known brands 
of heavy underwear are receiving attention 
for Fall, but it is early yet for any general 
trade of this character. Shetland shawls 
and jerseys are in improved demand. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


The transactions of the foreign good» de- 
partment have been in sympathy with tke 
general depression which has been felt 
throughout the trade on account of the 
inclement weather and the reports re- 
ceived from the flooded districts. Tne 
orders received by mail have been liberal, 
however, which makes business moderate 


in volume. There is a conservative de- 
mand in dress goods, both cheap and fine 
qualities, in white goods—especially em- 
broideries and curtains—and even in silks. 
Orders for men’s wear woolens are nearly up 
to last year at this time, especially as regards 


the Western trade, though the demand at | 


the East still continues backward. Itis now 
thought to be apparent that the aggregate 
trade in foreign woolens will be very con- 
servative. The imports of dry goods at 
this port for the past week and since Janu- 
ary lst, 1884, compare as follows with the 
same period of last year: 


For the week. 1884, 1838, 
Entered at the port........... $1,911,849 $4,821,427 
Thrown on the market,...... 2,025,558 8,506,404 

Since rk lat. 

Entered @ port........05 15,510,149 16,666,739 
Thrown +4 market....... 14,714,247 16,684,362 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
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R. H. MACY & 60,, |<: 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT TRANSACTION IN 


BLACK SILE. 


600 PIECES OF NEW GOODS AT LESS THAN 
MANUFACTURERS’ OOST. THEY ARE DIVIDED 
INTO 10 LOTS. 

No. 1. 100 PIECES BLACK SATIN STRIPED OTTO. 
MAN AT 49 CENTS. 

No. 2, 40 PIECES 22-INCH ALL-SILK MERVEIL- 
LEUX, 6 CENTS, 

No.3, 2 PIECES 4INCH GOOD QUALITY SILK 
SUR AH, 8 CENTS. 


No, 4, 40 PIECES AIA-SILK BLACK SATIN DUCH. 
ESS, 98 CENTS. 


No, 5. 50 PIECES SUPERIOR BLACK SATIN RHAD- 
AMES, $1.25 AND $1.48. 
No, 6.60 PIECES EX, HEAVY BLACK SATIN BRO- 
CADER, $1.49. 


No. 7.50 PIECES SUPERIOR QUALITY BLACK 
SATIN BRODERIE, 81.%. 


No, 8,100 PIECES AMERICAN BLACK SILK IN 10 
QU ALITIES FROM 68c. TO $1.48. 
No, 9. 100 PIECES FOREIGN BLACK SLLES, OF THE 
BEST MAKES, FROM 69 CENTS TO $2.98. 
No, 10. 50 PIECES ALL-SILK HEAVY BLACK OTTO. 
MAN AT 81.5; WORTH 82.50. 

THE ABOVE ARC ALL NEW AND FRESH GOODS 
OF THIS SEASON'S IMPORTATION, AND THE 
PRICES QUOTED ARE FAR BELOW THE COST OF 

PRODUCTION, 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
GRAZY PATCHWORK isix'wanes 


a. orberase) 
og em, ct rs dlgractge ons 


net rents fer x achort, 6 rector package 8 
k, assorted colors 








Superior Pure Thread 


To make handsome articies in Knit- 
ting and Crochet the beét silk must be 
used, Belding Bros. & Co, sell the best 
silk at prices nesrly as low as others 
charge for that which is inferior. It is 
not generally known that there are 
two kinds of kuitting-«ilk in the mar- 
ket—one made from pure thread riik, 
the other fram spun silk. The differ 
ence is very great. 

Thread silk is made by unwinding co- 
coons. from each of which a single con- 
tinuous thread or fiber of great length 
is obtained. Several of the continuous 
cocoon-threads being combined, are \)) 
doubled and twisted «a number of () 
times until the finished thread is form. (| 
ed of the required thickness. (As 
sHown tx Out No.'!.; No other 
material has such a long fiber; con- 
sequentiy, silk thresd thus made, 
18 STRONGER AND MORE ELASTIC 
than any other thread. Spun silk is 
made from pierced or IMPERFECT 
COCOONS WHOSE FIBERS ARE 
BROKEN (AS ILLUSTRATED Bove, 
sez Cur No, 2.),AND FROM OTHEK 
SHORT PIECES OF SILK FIBER 
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NE CEES Ce 10 @60 
rn 12 @45 
Desires s0e0 aneeemenanill @65 
ER SE ISS HF 14 @60 
8U 
Raw.—Fair to prime........ o--ee 5 18-16@ 6 
SOE BIE... . ccwcesccccscceces 8@ 8% 
coeccce 6 essbcccceccse SE OE 
nd tiduatinnepinee.ane 1K%@ s° 
GRAMBEAIED. ... cccccccccccece eens 714@ 1% 
Waire.—standard A............00.- —@ 7 1-16 
| a @ 6% 
—@é6 
5}¢@ 5% 
@28 
@28 
@35 
@45 
@58 
—@ 550 
8 50 @ 400 
Meckerel Neo1'} eee 21 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... ——@ 1500 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass......... — — @ 11 00 
Herring, per box............. —12@ —11 
—_—" 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
Frour: “ 
Sour Extras and Patents. .@2 00 @4 00 
See ae «» 220 @2 75 
uu eke, Ee 270 @ 3 40 
oO 0, Ind., Mich ,lll., Super- 
est @ 3 15 
State Extra brands........ @ 3 60 
Western Sprit Wheat, ext’a 3 50 @ 8 65 
Minnesota, “‘Clear”........ 4 @ 5 25 
Spring “Patents”. 580 @7 00 
Good to °C oice Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... @ 3 85 
Ex. Amber ind, Ohio, and 
SS EES Sehpee @ 4 65 
O, Round Hoop Ex. oY ). 8 @ 3 85 
White Wheat Ex. (0. & nL) 4 @ 470 
St. Louis, Family......... —-— @ — 
Bt. Louis, Cholee... paabnaad« —-— @— — 
Ge Extra Bran - 455 @ 5 25 
Winter Wheat, “Patents 575 @7 00 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 40 @ 5 30 
SOUTHERN FLOUR : 
Sassi o tignde sadreicspii diaaied 500 @ 5 8 
Sete sooseteres: sreeneres rs @ 6 25 
BDCY.. cere cece ceeceves 5 00 
Ryz Fiour - 
aie kde eemnateene 240 @ 2 60 
Ds xa:aeaiatendee! weasel 8340 @3 75 
Corn Megat: 
bs. aaxtenansnesens 270 @ 290 
my a aren seeee 340 @ 3 45 
Peeeesovecoenees 300 @ 3 25 
GRAIN 
Wart : 
Mic caBecneces o-eeee-- 8103 @1 06 
i > See —-— @— — 
Re Bee eae 107 @ 1 08% 
Corn : 
a — 56 @— 64% 
a ciekieeessee a0ed — 60 @— 6&2 
iad cn0cseanencee — 68 @— 66 
Oats : 
Wee, Tes 1.0600... severe 45 @— 46 
See w— 4145@— 42 
New York........ pasenene’ — 46 @— 49 
Ryze: 
ree Gbdiinhsoswties —— @— 1 
. ena —- @ — 
iS: 
A. seccncememnmens » 2 55 2 
BE cnnponveceeseseses 815 @3 17K 
RO ae «+ 260 @ 2 65 
Green, prime, # bush....... 1 35 1 37 
Southerr Black Eye, #® 2 a * 
WE  incdnevesioaneds -325 @ 8 50 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
BN GM Kesscceccces $16 50 @817 00 
a. ae 15 00 @ 16 00 
CRE BRE. cn ceveccccces 19 00 @ 20 00 
plbitevenbadceen - 16 50 @ 17 50 
Short Clear..............—— @ —— 
BE Gk vscecccscecce —-—- @-—— 
BN Ge cécsccccsees —-— @-—— 
TS: 
Smoked Hams......... . — 12%@ — 134 
ked Shoulders.......— 833@ — 38% 
Smoked Bellics...........—-—- @ —— 
MILL FEED. 
ns. depenecuaemunbaerebinel #18 50 @819 00 
Git «dedsscduatebcbececeve 18 50 @ 19 00 
i thnnbeckdwinaenenendein 18 50 @ 19 00 
i ceines +s0scostnecannias 20 00 @ 21 00 
—_ We eeVbideves Whécteenewed 21 00 @ 28 00 
TE ciiinesy canis iesewaanenie . 19 00 @ 20 00 
Ah cenmibiieKetadeannoee 29 00 @ 30 00 
Linseed Meal ........ prsendeedes -—@-—— 
Re dtediidncenertences -——@-—— 
Hay, ot ma eee a6 oe 0 
y, No. » prime, per l 
Hay, No. 2, good, ‘ oe. —15 @ — 80 
Hay, No. 3, medium “ . 2 —60 @ — 65 
Hay, yaad mixed . ee —60 @ — 65 
y, Shipping, ’ 6 coves: = 88 — 60 
Hay, Clover - 6 wees —465 @ — 50 
Straw. No.1,Rye “ “ .... —65 @— 170 
Straw, No.2Kye “ “6 ue. —50 @ — 55 
Straw, Oat «o oe — @— 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
Se Cramer Ri Bn «S68 
State Dairy, and tubs.......... eevee 25@380 
os ko Renamed i102 
eastern, , choice to fancy. Pereereeeere 
Western, Pactery, fair to fay 30 
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CHEESE, MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS" TY- / 
State, Factory, fine............. sees S@ISY BANKS. THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL / UsUrAN Ce, 
Good to prime........ eine os che Sokb 4 @ at Sreeenee 
Fuigdo ne Pe ae one Tux Savings Banks of Massachusetts report - HOW MANY? 
Flat, good to prime......-.........., 9¢@10% | deposits which in the aggregate amount STATEMENT —_— 
Skims, sae cob ep eeanccceccemeccecne , ‘a 9% to the large sum of $252,607,598, due to « Tux following extract from a private let- 
sesitiiane oan 24@ 2% | 996,000 depositors, of whom 876,948, or near- ter received by the editor of this depart 
— —_ =e fey kxendecs . e = ly one-half, are women. In addition to this OF THE ment, written by a resident of North Caro- 
Western, freslildid.s.....ecc0. =e AT 48 in ee ee ee Se lina, is of interest and point: 
Canadian.................-0+05 ” orm Of a surplus above their liabilities ‘“T read it with the more interest because I am 
DRESSED POULTRY. 17 | the depositors, which is kept as a guaranty in ® concern of this character—the 
Turkeys, prime, large....... --- 15 1 . Pp g , Knights of 
Chickens, Phila. ........cco-seeeee “— = 4 fund against losses. The population of Honor, Of course the thing has no basis; but I 
“n Seetn anh atest. ae @— 14 that state in 1880, as shown by the census of hope it may outlast me, At the present rate of 
Fowls, Phila..........-.++---0+: - = . that year, was 1,788,085; and saying para A 2m if Llive to be seventy, have 
ogee Weaicrn.. 22/12 @— 12%¢ | Rothing about the increase of population pothe - - ws hundred and eighty dollars, 
Fowls and Chickens, fair to good.—10 @— 11 | since 1880, nearly two-fifths of the people ae my family wrath egy one 
Ducks, . ~aetd Se —B oe appear as depositors in savings banks. wa a Ay: nadie sy a ‘ from ag aad 
Qinlas soo rerttesesstenrracees- V OO This is certainly a very splendid showing utua mr . myn 4 money rit 
eitiiaii intitias ak 6 00 @10 49 | £0 Massachusetts. A state, with less than . a . aca Pd ny pithy and ex. 
Potatocs, per bbi................ 100 @ 1 50 | two millions of people, that has more than rae ote “ we could well let them occupy 
Sweet Potatoes, per Peto P60 oe tas | eight hnndred thousands depositors in sav- «waned eat Ay ome renitrt i foe 
Onions, White, per bil.-........ 160 @ 175 | ings banks, with $252,607,598 standing to Pre a tir) 
es eee rrr 125 @ 1 75 their credit on the books of these banks, ' some comments. 
Spinach, Norfolk. per eee ‘wae @ 2 50 cannot be in . jen J i =e. =, = Life insurance is ascheme in which com- 
VOMESTIC GREE 7 fact speaks volumes for the industria ~ an bination of a number of 
Apples. Baldwins, per = pares a e . = economical thrift of Massachusetts. The édace th al ps! WE paeneas Ginge pet 
“© Tnferion, per bbl.......... 200 @ 2.50 | Breat mass of these depositors are persons OF HARTFORD, CONN. Re me er eee ee 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per pbl.12 00 @14 00 n comparatively moderate circumstances; tion. That is to say, although combina- 
‘ Jersey, per crate... 325 @ 4 25 and in their large aggregate accumulation tion is at the bottom of it, by furnishing 
Florida Oranges, per case....... 150 @ 3 50 we see the evidence of frugal habits which the “average,” as soon as that average is 
Peanuts, a, hand-p’k’d. oe « are alike to their credit and their comfort. | .,. denne Geemmte we ettained ‘the ! advantages © of . Ga 
ER ere , associ 
Pecans, per Ib... . — 64K@— 1h ITB. crecccvcccrcre cove 860,172,371 91 Ss 4 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... — 75 @— 80 | CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE IN- REcKIVED 1 18 mt oe . ede ee ® ae 
JOMESTIC DRIED FRUI c. SURANCE COMPANY.  i|.| = Forfremiums.......... 84,829, grown, bartered, man 
PS ES ORE — 5%@—10 For Interest and Rents, 2,798, 912 45 factured, bought and sold, speculated with 
Peaches, Peeled.............+++ — 17 @—141¢ Tun annual statements of the insurance Profit and Loss....,..... 247,212 85 7,870,292 87 : , : 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — 5{@— 6% ; : , —_—.__. | uF otkerwise manipulated, so as to secure 
Blackberries...............s.02+ —11 @—— companies are read with much interest at 058,042,5078 | any advantage. You cannot cheapen its 
| ES —1314@—15 this season of the year by thousands in all pot Serene ree cost by buying it in large pale you 
Huckleberries...............00+8 —10 @—11 sections of the country who are anxious to ¥ ; 
wou eed @—28% learn the financial strength of these great DISBURSED IN 1868. cannot gain any points in it by mercantile 
Western, heavy wethers......... — 5%@— 6% | institutions. In the very front rank among | To Poricyno.pens: skill. It is nothing more nor less than col- 
— —— seeeeeeeeeeee eee a a - 1" such companies stands the Connecticut apiece we. death lecting from a given number of persons a 
Dee eeOconeeoscees - @a— : tur e 
five ialves, prime.............. — 9%@— 9%; Mutual Life Insurance Denpens. se home Sovaamie....aneneeet = given aggregate (plus expenses) and paying 
“” ‘fair to good........ —7 @—9 | Office is in Hartford, Connecticut, and whose | gs. > jus returned it back to them. It must come from and 
a - buttermilk fed..... — io_ a agencies are in all sections of the country. The to policyholders 1,189,696 54 out of them—that is the chief point; all 
ee _ D— : : } " 
Dressed Veals, good to fine... 11 @—)3 thirty-cighth anoual exhibit of this Company a on by 4 schemes which propose to get it out of 
“ ie “eee —12,@—18 printed in another column, shows beyond ques- an oe somebody else are delusive, and all pro- 
eee — 84@— 834 | tion a most solid financial strength. The figures ‘tein opines eine , P 
Stn ae ——— ° 


WOOL MARKET. 








2h Die ALG Fe RE @40 

N. Y., Mich., and Ind., No. 1......... 40 @45 
= « ? > er 35 @40 

be bd ** common...... 28 @33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX...40 @43 
ve “ i ee 43 @45 

- ye ee ee 44 @46 

. " © Base..s 35 @40 


Burry at value. i ie 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... s-— — 06 
Listers’ Stand. oy eed 37 00 $40 00 
‘«  Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 @35 00 
“U.S. Phosphate........ 29 00 @80 50 
“ Ground Bone........... 31 00 @38 50 
‘* Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 00 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 
‘Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @35 00 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer ........ 50 00 
Wheat i 50 00 
ee Oe 51 00 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
ihosphate Fertilizer. . 45 00 
‘* Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 37 50 
Specialites compounded to order: 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
—— Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load)............ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Sardy‘s Phospho-Feruvian Guano 36 00 
“* Ammoniated Superphos- 
phhate.......... 2.00 82 00 
‘* — Alkaline Phosphate..... 27 00 
‘* Acid Phosphate.......... 25 00 
“  PulverizedS. C. Phosphate 20 00 
Pp 
(Discount on orders of 5 tons 
or over.) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
Baugh’s ‘twenty-five Dollar 
Lye 8 each tae 25 00 
= 8 Warranted Pure Bone 
eal, Y and 2,000 Ibs.......... 33 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
re 31 00 @33 00 - 
Forrester’s Potato Manure...... 50 00 
Forrester’s Cabbage “ ...... 52 50 
Forrester’s Grass ake 48 00 
Allen’s Phosphate............... 35 00 @38 00 
Soluble ne Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c.68 00 @70 00 
“ “ “ 8.40 “ 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guana; 
(2,240 Ihe.)......ccccse 00 @54 00 
nd fine, average 00 @31 00 
“ v hgh a: @27 00 
German Potash Yay -- 725 @7 16 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs. ) 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
EE Or eat, OF 57K@ 1 
Sulphawe of Ammonia, per 100 lbs.— — @ 3 65 
Deled Hood, per see. — @ 
ASHES.— We 5@— cents for Pot and 
— @6% tor 


rt rete 
First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
Types, pltrong Slat © 


Lio Fulton and 16 and 18 Duteh Street (a= 





presented tell their own story bet ter than any 
words of ourscan do, They show conclusively 
the increasing popularity of life insurance 
among int-lligent people, and they also show mest 
impressively the favorable influence of business 
enterprise and conservative management in con- 
ducting the affairs of this Company. The Connecti- 
cut Mutual has resorted to no new and ques- 
tionable methods im conducting its business; 
it has offered no dangerous reduction in 
its premium rates, no untried scheme with 
which, temporarily, to magnify its own 
importance; it has not been tempted to put 
in jeopardy the vast amount of trust funds com- 
mitted to its keeping by tampering with well set- 
tled financial and insurance usages. Nothing of 
this sort has made the Connecticut Mutual what it 
is to-day. Its army of policyholders, holding an 
aggregate insurance of over $155,433,000, have 
confidence that what is done to multiply and 
steadily increase its benign influence among 
the people is well and safely done. They 
don’t stop to think, and then exclaim: ‘I won- 
der if they are going safely!” Or ‘‘ Why do they 
set at naught all the experience of other compa- 
nies?” Nothing of this sort is heard about 
the Connecticut Mutual. Its official managers 
find that the old, woll-tried methods in 
conducting life insurance, founded on tables, 
facts and figures in use a hundred years and 
more, should be strictly adhered to, no matter 
what others may do, In this, their wise course, 
they are sustained by all the leading life insur- 
ance companies in the world; and they are not 
likely to change in face of the monumental fact 
that the yearly income on their immense invest- 
ments must inevitably decrease by the steady re- 
duction in the market rates of interest. They 
do not expect to get from that quarter 
seven or six or even five per cent., and possibly 
not over four per cent. interest; and, like good 
business men, they have adhered to a policy that 
will secure the continued prosperity of the Com- 
pany if the rates of interest fall to three per 
cent, 

The receipts of the Connecticut Mutual during 
1883 amounted to $7,870,222.87, in which sum is 
included the profit and loss account of about a 
quarter of a million of dollars. This money 
mainly represents gains on the sales of Western 
property taken on foreclosure, which, instead ot 
being a loss, now proves to have been a very 


good investment for the Company. The benefi- 
cent work of the ny is shown by the fact 
that it has paid to policyholders during the past 
ear $5,781,851.79. Over a million do! have 
n added to the net assets during 1 so that 
the total amount of net assets now is $51,215,- 
581.32. Thesurplus, by the Company’s standard, 
is $4,026,276.47, an increase of three hundred 


the Connecticut Mutual stands, but it would be 
unnecessary. To bec of that, we have 
only to see the pee ney bg i dye | be easily 

and ot tepwengney The officers of the 
soneastiont Mu 


al are, as is well kn Jacob 
Greche, President, and John M. ‘Taylor, . 


ToTaL TO PoLIcYHOLDERS, $5,781,851 79 
EXPENSES: 
Commissions to Agents, Sal. 
aries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Advertising, 
Legal, Real Estate, and all 
other expenses....,.....-+++ 700,290 61 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien........ 824,049,620 50 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............ 465,284 41 


Premium notes on Policies inforce......., 2,849,966 60 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Comp’y, 12,101,213 36 
Cost of United States Registered Bonds. 99,126 00 





Cost of State Bonds..........ccacceceesseeee 19,900 00 
Cost of City Bonds,.........ccccesececccseees 1,762,873 69 
Cost of other Bonds.......... 8,752,201 89 
Cost of Bank Stock......... 122,761 00 
Cost of Railroad Stock... 26,000 00 
Cash in Bank..........+..+ 964,748 34 
Balance due from agents. 2,586 63 
$51,215,681 32 
ADD 
Interest due and accured, $1,029,792 71 
Rents accrued........+..0.00+ 16,498 54 
Market value of stocks 
and bonds over cost... 260,081 ll 
Net premiums in course 
of collection. Nons. 
Net deferred quarterly and 
Fremiannual premiums,.... 60,196 78 
81,355,520 14 





—_—_— 


Gross assets, December Sist, 1888, 652,571,101 46 


LIABILITIES: 


Amount required to re-insure 

all outstanding policies, 

net, assuming 4 per cent. 

imterest..,........+ posodeseed 047,766,418 00 
Additional reserve by Com- 

peny’s Standard, 8 per 

cent. on policies issued 

since April Ist, 1882.......... 87,980 00 
All other Habilities........... 
Surprivs by Company's Standard........ 4,026,276 47 
SuURPLUs by Conn. Standard,4 per cent. 4,064,256 47 
Sunrius by N.Y. Standard, 43 per ct., 

OVOP cdo» -c'do. db6s600008e0 es BeOsKooststed ood 





7,000,000 00 


Ratio of expenses of management to re- 


Policies in force Dec, Sist, 1883, 63,505 in- 


suring... 156,488,409 00 


See eereeeeesereeee 


JACOB L, GREENE, President. 
JOHN M, TAYLOR, Séoretary. 
WILLIAM G, ABBOT, Ass’t Seo, 
DANIEL H, WELLS, Actuary, 
ELISHA RISLEY, “if 


fessions which claim or hint at so doing 
are false. 

You will find men going about declaring 
that the regular life companies charge too 
much. How is it known they do? Assert- 
ing it does not prove it, and the visible fact 
that the companies have growing assets 
and occupy handsome buildings does not 
prove it; the fact that they do not pay out 
money as fast as they receive it does not 
prove it. How does the rate they actually 
charge, multiplied by the number of years 
men may reasonably expect to live, com- 
pare with the amount they promise to pay? 

Try the co-operatives by the same test. 
Any organization which will ever pay 
$1,000 to a number of men must get $1,000 
apiece out of them, on the average. If it 
charges a “level” premium, it is as bad as 
the extortionate companies; if it is ‘‘cheap” 
now, it must either lay on harder by and 
by, or break its promise. The whole thing 
is as cold-blooded and implacably rigid as 
the multiplication table; you must work it 
in just one way or not work it at all. 

There are mortality tables. We hear 
much of them at times. They are useful; 
but they are unnecessary atid immaterial in 
this connection. Whether the annual 
mortality is 8 per 1,000, or 88, is of no con- 
sequence; the mortality table which no- 
body doubts is that which affirms a final 
mortality of 1,000 per 1,000. So the prac- 
tical question is: What organizations charge 
enough to get in the money, and ‘what do 
not? 

You are a member of a “‘ Society.” It is 
very ‘‘cheap.” It has cost yott “only” 
some ridiculous trifle (for several years), 
which you triumphantly flaunt as the con- 
demnation of the ‘‘ old line” apd extor- 
tionate companies. Stop a moment here. 
If your rate is going to increase, aud make 
up for past deficiencies, later on, what do 
you gain—except being deceived—by its 
being so cheap now? If it is not going to 
increase, then one of two things is sure: 
either your society will break up, or else 
you can put pencil to paper, and in & mo- 
ment figure out that, if they all pay what 
you pay, there will be money enough got 
in to give you $1,000 apiece. If you do 
not pay enough, where is your deficiency 
to be made up? Is it to be by taking it 
out of the rest? As that cannet be done 
without their knowledge, they will be like- 
ly to refuse, won’t they? 

Our friend whose summing-up we have 
quoted has the whole thing on his pen- 
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he expects (or hopes) $2,000 will be re- 
turned. He) ¢dn’t/ded here the other 
$1,500 will be got; but wé can tell him. IJ¢ 
will not be gotyag ali Duatiis, it will not be, 
as to any large number of persons, although 
the .happily-called members who go early 
may leave their $2,000. For our friend's 
sake, weshare his hope about his own per- 
sonal case. 

But here is a man of intelligence and 
edueation, for whom an article like this is 
superfluous, knowingly putting his money 
into'a baseless thing, in the speculative 
hope that not he, but others, will be ‘‘left,” 
to use the expressive vernacular. There is 
no motive, of course, except that to pay 
reg ulur level-premiums—. ¢., to pay one’s- 
self one’s own full share of the cost of insur- 
ance—is expensive; so the cheaper and 
cheating thing is chosen. ‘But you get 
insurance as you yo along.” Yes, although 
of rather a shaky sort. But it is the fact 
that temporary insurance in solid compa- 
nies can be had fur just about the same 
money. Youcan buy gilt of responsible 
concerns forabout the same as of shysters; 
but the majority let the shysters delude 
them into thinking they are buying gold at 
the price of gilt. How many members of 
co-operative societies understand the thing 
as our candid friend understands it? Very 
few, we suppose, 

Yet when a newspaper indignantly de- 
nounces, by its proper name, a baseless, 
delusive, and fraudulent scheme which 
promises an arithmetical impossibility, it is 
considered a sufficient answer to charge 
that the writer is ‘‘in the interest of” this or 
that. Prudent men, in view of the fact 
that this is not at all a question of the opin- 
ions of one or another person (the opinion of 
the woman who sweeps Tue INDEPENDENT 
office is just as valuable as is our own or 
that of Elizur Wright, as to whether twice 
two can be anything but four) will say that 
the discussion of motives is immaterial. 
Our many correspondents who are ready 
to prove from their own experience the 
cheapness of the assessment plan are invited 
tu try a little arithmetic for themselves. 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 
THE EQUITABLE ars ASSURANCE 80- 
CIETY. 


Tur statement of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, which we publish in ovr col- 
unina, pregents a remarkable record of success- 
ful management. It is the only company in the 
world that has attained anything like its size 
that ie now officered by the same men that laid 
the foundation stones of the edifice. 

The position of the Equitable is well known 
throughout the United States. The increase of its 

smium income last year was $1,805,178.88, The 
eoseass of its surplus, #1,451,082.32. The increase 
of its assets $5,004,830.84. Ite business during 
last year was $81,129,756. These few figures 
speak louder than any further comments it is 
possible to make. Thesurplus of the Equitable, 
at the 4 per cent. standard, was $9,115,969,26. 
Its surplus at the New York ‘standard, at 4 per 
cent. interest, was $12,109,756.79, which is 
greater in amount than any other company. 

The record of the Equitable is in truth re- 
markable. Its prosperity cannot but be gratify- 
ing to its army of policyholders; and under the 
direction of its President, Henry B. Hyde, its 
Vice-President, James W. Alexan er, ite second 
Vice-President, Samuel Borrowe, and its Secre- 
tary, William Alexander, the prosperity aud 
growth of the institution is assured. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


Tue American Fire Insurance Company, No. 
120 Broadway, this city, in its annual statement 
pabiished elaewhere, gives the following facts in 
regard to. its position on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1884: 


Gea enmlbal,. ...ccccccccsccccsecess $400,000 00 
Unearned premiums and other 

SIE <ncnnecheghee 00g0an 159,755 60 
rs he 610,477 26 
Total asseta,..... somendeonen ber $1,170,232 86 


This is one of the soundest and most worthy 
corporations of its’class in New York, and we 
are glad to know that it is steadily growing in 
strength and public favor. 


INSURANCE. 














18351. 


Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


@F SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
33 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


OR tains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
* Bxamine ite merits before Insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


&. W. BOND, President. 
JOBN A. HALL, 


Mi. V.  ROGERLY, 94 Vico Srocitont ond 
.v. , 








$59,000,153.22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 

x." val sind ‘Ab $3,410,614.97 
vide apeareoraeey 

nuiti > et «e+.  2,906,999.04 
Discoufited Endowments.............. 143, "455. 75 
ToraL Paw Po.iicy-HoLpers.,........ $6, 461. 070.68 
Divide nd = Capital......ccece eerernes 7,000.00 

Comm: ostage 
bt ee alt BR 
ToraL DISBURSEMENTS..............+.+ $8,567 ,908.49 
Ner Casm Assets, Dec. 81, 1883,, .. ++ $50, 432,249. 78 

See 

Bonds and Mo .$13,072,941.20 

New York Real estate, “including the 

Equitable Building and purchases 
under foreclosure, ..,.......esss++2+ 5,819,817.08 





AU ySTATEMENT OF; THE 
EQUITABLE 
LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


For the year ending December 31, 1883, 
Leporr Assets, Jan. 1, 1883........... $45,529,581.54 





af: 78,020,08 18470,971.08 











United States Stocks, State Stocks, City 
Stocks, and Stocks ‘authorized by the 
laws of the State of New York...... 15,341,915.12 


Loans secured by Bonds oon Stocks 
(market value, ho, 698,652.00). ....... 8,199,000,00 
Real Estate outside the State of New 
York, includi purchases under 
foreclosure and Soc: jety’s Buildings 
IID. oan concgenaseonece . ence 8,627 ,515.06 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, 
Er 8,979,908.38 
(* A large portion of this amount 
was in t and has been since in- 
vested.) 
Pa = Commissions.............. 112,545.15 
Due from Agents on account of Prem- 
We cccccsccvesccccupes : scxesseedss 278,517.14 
432,249.73 
Masteet value of Stocks and Bonds over 
hi nde e Rien antan seek raen eet 765,658.53 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. . 451,850.44 
Premiums due and in process of col- 
lection (less _— paid in ad- 
vance, ae _ ee peesr 446,125.00 
Deferred eaphemes peceecooseoneses oe 985,203.00 
Tora Assets, Dec. 31, 1883....... .... $53,080,581.70 
Toray Liasiuities, including valuation 
at FOUR Per CENE........ccccccccccecs 43,914,612.44 
ToraL UNDIVIDED SURPLUS.........++.+ $9,115,969.26 
Upon the New York standard of 4 
12,100,736.79 


Pe r cent, interest, the Surplus is.. 
f which the proportion contributed (as com- 
puted) by a 1) el 


Of which the Pilon tn contributed (as com- 
puted) by sh icies in aa Class, 
New Assurance s ‘es iesdgeeeeeaunnee $ 81,129,756 
TOTAL ASSURANCE. .....seecescceecees cee 275,160,588 





From thé undivided surplus, contributed by poli- 
c — in the General class, reversionary dividends will 
declared, available on —_ of pe next — 


jum, to ordi nary licies. From 
pre undivided surplus Pontritated be 7 —— in the 


Tontine class, the amounts applicable licies 

maturing within the current year will be uly de- 

Gared, as their respective annual premiums become 
ue. 


. W. PHILLIPS, 
oO VAN CISE, } Actuaries. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Presper. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Presiwenr. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2p Vice-Presipext. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
E. W. SCOTT, ScPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES. 


19th Annual Statement 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


RECEIPTS IN YEAR 1883. 
For Premiums.......... 
nterest.. . 
fit and Loss. . 







T. W. jis x wat 
F. V. HUDSON, Sect’y. 





AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
No. 120 Broadway. 


JAMES M, HALSTED, President. 


David “Gurr haysen, 0; . i. PS We Ase’t Sec. 


STATEMENT, 
JANUARY 1st, 1884, 


Ge Caan con hosant Ft .n5s-4 $400,000 C 


other Uabilities,........-+-<--- 159,755 
Net Surplus....... FAS OER 








Total Asscts,....4..000-.++ $1,170,932 86 


THE 


Americ’) 
FIRE 
Jasur’tce 
co. 


Philadelphia. 
SEVENTY-FOU«x fH ANNUAL STATEMENT. e 





Menery for reinsuran: “unadj ted Tosses, — 
rve for reins ce, 
bist BSecddabdhbiocd as seveee eoeee 958,970 25 
Garples Deepebinedberehehenneaerbemeensnoube 561,548 96 
1,804,519 21 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. _ 


PEPotvAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PULLS DSLPAIA. 


INCORPORATED IN ry SSETS, $9,011,896 58 
AMUEL C, “HUEY, President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, sonee 
P LY MUTUA 
Annual returns of surplus. tnaurance at net cost. 
Policles aon-forfeiti or their val 


A wanted. A 
Hee ated ORT TT RPHENR. 8. Vice-President, 


EW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE €0., 


OF BOSTON. 











I ccctecsrecsreneeconesinesanl $16.432.181 85 
II cccniinssnmeeupeiiaiieinntin 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus.................. $2.567.202 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary 





THE wpe mene by 
rE ° 
¥ nce vo” 
2° HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2.734.417.49 
SURPLUS, 
$404,337.06, 
JAS. 8, PARSONS 
\ Presiden’ 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York. January 2TH, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affaire on the siet December. 1888. 

Premiums on Piezine Pishe from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1888, to Sist December, 1888...... 84,168,963 10 
Premiums on Polistes not marked off let 
January, 183 





Libasxeceskeleumasanequaiel 1,539,282 53 

Total Marine Premiums.. m 6 
Premiums marked off foom Ist » ideal 

1883, to Slat Pssssrenteee $4,260,428 98 





The Company has the following Assets, 
United ‘States and State of New York 
Stock, Cit, Penk. and other Stoc 00 
pooh i Aa tocks and otherwise.. — 1,956,500 00 

Beak Foret ont me claims due the Compang, pape 
Premium No Noten and Bilis Keceivabie...... 9 
Cash in 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and canceled. 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned ot the Company for the vear ending 
Slst December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 





By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 


CH 8 DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES 


CHARLES H RUSSELL, ROBE B GR 


DAYIDIASE au, 19 JAM 1 rr 


‘A. RAVEN D LEV 
CBee getae pee 
JOSIAH O ” aes GopD GTON, 
WILLIAM DGE, RAG. i LHURBE 
Sotn'D HEWLerr WORENTON MITE. 

TIAM H. WEB GE 88. 

CHARLES P. BU a WILLIAM Ht. MACY. 





JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, tnd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN. 8rd Vice-Pres't. 





$50, 000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


$50,800,896 Sa. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is eurplug, 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty PO 
Policyholders exclusively. 


and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
ICY HOLDERS, the Company — a purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital m= nor stockhoiders, Surplus is divi 


ed among 


OVER $22,000, 000 IN DIVIDENDS 


nave been 
The NEW 


id b Ann Company in reduction at the cost of insurance from tabie rates. 
RE LIFE was organized in 1845, has received from Po 


holders over $109,- 


100,000, and in returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount 


payments to the Cor 


mpany by over 


id pels Beebe —. to ;> amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an ga salle! of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000, ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths ond cent. on its a aap oS oe eens and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 


due and 


EXCEEDED ITs 3 DEAT LOSSES. 


Interest Receipts sirce organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gre larger voserng | than similar policies *. aay other company, 


issued and maturing in the same = yh — ont on ot 
on 1 er fe and 


was less than $1.50, while policies 


oman Tables “rateraed ol 


premiums with interest at about savings bank rates. 


The YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


nineteen years 
liberal contract than the lav 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 B 


WiLLIAM H. BEERS, Vice- 


way, New York City. 


FRANKLIN, President. 
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February 14, 1884.] 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
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1884. 
Thirty-Ninth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Matnal Benet 


LIPR INSURANCE C0. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


AMZI DODD, President. 
RECEIPTS IN 1883. 





86,232,809 63 
54,185,690 17 


40,368,089 79 
EXPENDITURES IN 1883. 


Claims by Death.............. 


Endowments and Annuities. 226,787 71 
Surrendered Policies......... 564,961 96 
Dividends or Return Pre. 
miume.. 981,084 21 
(Paid Policyholders, 83, 968, 
768.49.) 
Taxes... 111,088 97 
E pense, including Agents’ 
pow oar a reste 
Salaries, etc,. . 580,702 8 
——————_ 84,655,510 82 
Balance January Ist, 1894..............-+++. 36,719,578 47 
DON decid se cntntcmiactecivecocstes , 840,368,089 79 


ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1884. 


Cash on hand and in banks. . $808,717 85 
Loans on collateral, U. 8. 
bonds and other securities. 12,322,000 00 
United States and other 
bonds at par values, except 
Elizabeth bonds, which are 
valued at 50 per cent....... 8,154,876 70 
First bonds and mortgages 
on real estate............++ 7,727,898 54 
Real estate, Company's office 
building, Newark. . 200,000 00 
Real estate, purchased | on 
foreclosure.........-...0e0++ 2,230,043 79 
Loans on policies in force... 4,192,797 65 
Premiums in transit, since 
SO cccisesccsccscscmied 68,247 95 
Agents’ balances and cash 
obligations. ... ......csecess« 8,496 99 
$25,712,679 47 
Interest due and accrued $583,838 16 
Net deferred and unreport- 
ed maps on lhl 
force... cocnceacseceosesce SEEN 
———_—- 818,668 47 
Total .......ccececcceseeeseeees 9 3G6,531.842 94 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve fund, 4 per cent... 854,258,645 00 
Policy claims in process of 
adjustment,.....ccocccrceses 277,862 00 
Dividends due and unpaid.. 187,067 17 
Premiums paid in advance.. 7,444 58 
———— 8U,726,008 75 


Surplus... . 81,806,234 19 

From the above. sarplab é a 
dividend has been declared 
to each policy entitled 
thereto, payable on its an- 
niversary in 1884, 

At market values instead 
of par, as above, the sur 
plus would be,,. 


$2,963,918 86 
By the New York standard 
(reserve fund four end a 
half per cent,,and market 
values), the surplus would 
DR cceveinsnseccinncansenedeons 85,876,106 87 


Number of policies in force 
January ist, 1824, 49,178. 
Insuring, $138,296,768, 


DIRECTORS. 


THEODORE MACKNET, WILLIAM OLARK, 
JAMES B. PEARSON, ¥. T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
BENJ. OC. MILLER, JOHN L, BLAKE, 

AMZI DODD, FRED'K H. TEESE, 
MARCUS L. WARD, HORACE N. CONGAR, 
EDW'D H. WRIGHT, FRED'K A. POTTS. 


Policies absolutely non-forfeitable after 
Second Year. 


Iv CasE OF Lapse, the policy is CONTINUED IN FORCE 
as long as its value will pay for; or, if preferred, » 
paid-up policy for ite full value is issued in exchange. 

After the third year policies are INCONTESTABLE, ex- 
cept as against intentional fraud, and all restrictions as 
to travel or ocewpalion are removed, 

Cas@ Loans are made to the extent of 50 per cent. of 
the reserve value, where valid assignment tnepol- 
icles can be made as collateral security, 

Losses PAID immediately upon completion and ap- 
Proval of proofs. 


New York Agency, No. 187 Broadway. 


(217) 25 








Thirty-fourth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


ATNA 


Life Insurance Company. 


HARTFORD, CONN.,, 
JANUARY 18T, 1884. 
ASSETS, January Ist, 1883, at coat. peas $26,756,069 56 





831,244,457 O1 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


- 81,254, 
05,549 


Batured kadai. atk 


vidends ida 
one for surrender ype 
gency Expense and 7 edi 
Dividend on ‘tock “earned 
PinStock Boparcnentenn= gly 
oat and \oas........-cccccee 6,636 
Assets, December 3lst, amit 


ot ee on hac ats Banks:: iBies ist at 
962,675 00 


meet eeeeseeeerereee 


58 2 Bee & 


3,429,469 26 
827,8149087 75 





dente, es fit ater Be aoe vies 927,814,987 75 


Premiums in pr 
Be acccncecnanceseacsocon 
Quarterly and ‘Semi-Annual 





Grose Aseers, January neat ggererees $29,080,555 99 


“farther p proof, ng Wee, 
pividaiids té ee 


an Senshendonnaupaneneee 
umes paid in advance... 
rve for yas surance on 
existing 


ries’ four peal —" Stand. 


23,914,848 90 

88,511 50 50 23,861.388 40 

lair on deferred and up- un- 
premiums, 20 per cent. 


URPLUS AS REG. 


40,288 85 


OLDEBS, 
otieut ak a peroeneaes 


24,332,827 48 





04,747,728 56 
6,200,000 00 


he Entire Receipt: 
ey zeae 
Inco for Jaguary ) aan eves bv 4 4 
PTs to elder | a Pi cstecsas 993,469,106 86 
Paina by by 


Te anes % 
Pad for’ 8 te ae ere 
ari oan . 


Sensoment, 


surance......... 
Profit and Loss. .. , Min tamu 8,880,849 86 


Expenses of Management... 7. 10,876,149 69 
Total disbursements... sovcees 965,654,119 11 


larket, yok of Bec sora Over coat... 


ums in in course of ey aia Shand 


due su Mt a lat, 1884.......... 


ape ist, ek eee eeses _ 20,080,555 99 


Oe tT 
vow faa 


oe tae 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE, 


Gommertial Mut wallagurasee Ct, 


Nos, 57 and 59 William St., N. ¥. 








ASSETS. 


United States Necurities............8814,105 00 
Bank Stocks of New York —_ 


Banks. . 116,420 80 
Olty and other Stocks and Bond 
and Cash in Banks................ 235,007 15 


Premium Notes, Cash Premiums, 
Re-insurance and other Ulaims 05 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1884. STA0. 081 60 
W. IRVING COMES, President. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-Prest. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 





WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE (0, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr. - « 





HARTFORD FIRE 


CAPITAL - ° 


\ a Wisi Wasi: bese 
aah - *"Warket Value... 


Aang & Montreal, sad 


©. B. WHITING, Secretary. 


G. F. BISSELL, Manager. 


148th Semi-Annual Statement of the 








BEN ty, yong Haliroad ) “Tapas pai ooy (eater Hat 


Tee eTeI Teer eer errr 


At ad aac ss ccseeesseenestssscensassnnnensscnnsenn 
tatanding Claims. 
asi Ty Re ee se 


GEO. _ CHASE, President. 


PPOEPISTELIeee lt Tiere etree) 


PTET EMRE TEE EIIEEE Tete 


1884. 


INSURANCE C0. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


$1,250,000 


Abstract of Statement January Ist, 1884. 
ASSETS. 
Se ee cil 


nae 


Snevinienie 


, 


PPreeeTerieri rit tteriti tei 


P, C. ROYCE, Assistant Secretary 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, = ILLINOIS. 


P, P. HEYWOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
A, P. FLINT, Manager 





Law, now amount to ${,200,000. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary... 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 1oo BROADWAY. 


Statement January ist, 1884. 








TotalCashAsseta - - +- - = = = $4,867,042 01 
All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... $343,131 04 
All other Claims, leas thane............ccsccccsccscssessesscevevevecsssees 37,193 00 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 

WRRNS : OWOisss. haeiesiiieriebcocvcces boctebtbstecths Lecbbsbeveddadea 1,750,137 81 

Ph atiecicscescictoticssccscrocncctonsceen Lcthltleascetosccatadassbnane 25,682 88 
Reserve for Taxes Of 1884.......... ccccccoccssssccsseseees cnaeen odtkin 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1884.................cccsecseseees 1,661,797 28 
eR sisisiccersnsstvriennanbseiie tgdonbecdsssooee lL canacnnesodeohelatien 1,000,000 00 
Cash Assets, as above - - - - - - 64,867,942 01 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t. 





LONDON & LANCASHIRE 
FIRE INSURANCE GOMPARY, 

OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT, 
spnauey Ist, 1884, 

©, (ot which 9674,- 


cebu 


LIABILITIES, 


Beserrs TP BLL is. Om 


soprye 200 alike ois. xg, OD 
solute and Oontingent.......... 82,018 65 776,625 55 


Total Gush Tnoome in Batted’ ian i Tg S37 
a . $1,187,197 19 
ret cash ts in’ i688, 1,148,880 17 
TRUSTEES IN NE Ww Yorx. 
Hon. AUGUSTUS SOHELL, WM. H.SLOOUM, Esq, 
DAVID STEWART, Esq. 


JAMES YEREANCE, Manager, 
46 PINE STREET, cor, William, New York. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSUR \NCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 re N.Y. 


a i 


Seesaeetin tees See 198s... _ 92,565 141 99 




















B. 8S. WALCOTT. President. 
L. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pree’t and seo’y. 


— 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


| Nes. 261, 268, 263, and 264 Broadw 


Corner Warren quel 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ANSI ANSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 
PA Vad allemaal 


AU Forms of Life and Endowment Policies leeued 


H, BROSNAN, President, 
BURFORD, Actuary 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Compeny 
136 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORG 1860, 
67th Bomi- Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1884 





0, P, FRALEIGH, 
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Old and Houng. 


MY VALENTINE. 


BY MAUD LINOOLN. 








Five years bave passed since Robin sailed 
In his swift ship acrons the brine. 

Each year that fled ’mid storm and sun 
Has brought to me a valentine. 


But now, the seventh day, I watch 
With misty eyes the sun’s decline, 
Forgotten, in my lonely room, 
By Robin and Saint Valentine. 


All day the postman’s knock resounds 
At every door save only mine, 

And biushing maids, with eager feet, 
Trip down to mect their valentine. 


My pretty friend across the way, 

With sunny curls and eyes that shine, 
Sits at her window, smiling o’er 

Her trophies from Saint Valentine. 


A Cupid with his arrow poised, 
A church, a love-knot, or a dove, 

Two hearts entwined with myrtle sprays, 
And lines that always rkyme to “love.” 


All these aré common tokens. I 

Hoard up strange gifts both rare and fine; 
Sea airs from many @ foreign shore 

Breathe in each cherished valentine. 


Some coral, rosy at the heart, 

A shell with legend, ‘I am thine,” 
A shark’s-tooth arrow for my hair, 

A shell-encrusted, pressed sea-vine. 


Last year a fair and milk-white pearl, 
Torn from its silent deep sea-shrine, 
Setin a littl: band of gold, 
Was gift from good Saint Valentine. 


My pretty neighbor—you who have 
Of friends and lovers eight or nine—- 
Your heart can never ache like hers 
Who mourns her one lost valentine. 


Can my strong sailor quiet lie, 
Where coral, shells and sea-weed twine? 
Oh! joy! The postmah’s kuock at last! 
Though late, ne bringsa valentine. 
As from my window forth I lean 
Blue eyes look love straight back to mine. 
The Saint has sent te me, 
In Robin's self, a valentine. 


Newtown Center, Mase. 
eae 


FEENY FOGARTY’S WAKE. 


BY FREDERICK D. STOREY. 





Mr. Manarry sat in his accustomed seat 
before the log cabin fire in a brown study. 
His head was bent forward until his chin 
rested on the top button of his waistcoat, 
into the armholes of which his thumbs were 
tucked, with hands spread, palms forward, 
to catch the warmth. His legs stretched 
out before him in an unfinished isosceles 
triangle, and presented the soles of his feet 
to the blaze of the hickory logs. His tight- 
ly compressed lips, corrugated brow and 
intent gaze warned his youthful constitu- 
ency that the great man was plunged in 
profound thought and must not be dis- 
turbed. So they conversed in awed whis- 
pers. 

The wind moaned dismally round the 
little cabin, flurries of snow dashed against 
the windows in an uncomfortable and 
ghost-like fashion, the tire hissed spitefully 
as occasional flakes fell on it down the wide 
chinney, and things generally ‘assumed 
such’ a chill and somber aspect, intensified 
by Mr. Mahaffy’s evident gloont and“dé- 
pression, that some of the boys meditated 
instant flight to cheerier regions. 

In truth Mr. Mahaffy’s feelings had but a 
short time before been rudely shocked and 
his dignity ruffled by certain sarcastic re- 
marks of his employer’s anent the recent 
escape of some cows from the barnyard 
through insecure fastening, and by a 
difference of opinion as to the one on whom 
rested the onus of their pursuit and recap- 
ture. Now and again a snort of derision 
burst from him with much explosive force, 
and a contemptuons frown disfigured his 
usually smiling and good-humored face. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Mr. Mahaffy?” in- 
quired one of his satellites, anxiously. 

**Nothin’,” retorted that gentleman, with 
withering irony. 

“‘AvI thought,” he continued, sternly, 
eyeing the tribe around him with some sus- 
picion,*' that ’twas yez owdacious boys as 
let out thim misbehavin’ bastes, bad scran 
to em, an’ me thrampin’ through the snow 
wid me heart broke wid cowld an’ rheuma- 





tism, let alone me rubber boots wid holes in 
‘em, an’ me best brogues at that thafe of a 
cobbler’s this two weeks, an’ him din’ me 
more’n adollar an’ a quarther for money 
lint, I'd niverspake to ye ag’in till the day 
av yer death. So I wouldn't. 

‘**An’ amn’t I as well dead as to be or- 
dhered an’ dhruv around an’ thrampled 
upon an’ tyrannized over like a black nager, 
no less? Though for that matther, ’tis a 
poor counthry to be dyin’ in—this, where 
they bury ye like a haythen, wid niver a 
dacent wake over ye, nor nothin’! 

‘‘Which reminds me,” remarked Mr. 
Mahaffy, brightening somewhat, ‘that I 
nivir towld ye av the quare happenings I 
wanst seen at a wake in the owldcounthry; 
though as ’twor atore my time, I won’t go 
bail for the truth av it, but give it ye for 
what its worth, more be tokin there’s niver 
a word av a lie in it from ind to ind; for I 
had it from me own brother; an’ besides 
that, the house ’twas held in shtands in 
Ballydumblane to this day, or did the last 
time I seen it. 

**’Twor just such a night as this,” he ad- 
ded, with a reminiscent shiver, ‘‘ wintry an’ 
Snowy an’ blusthery; an’ so cowld that, 
begorra, I thought I’d be fruz solid afore I 
got there.” 

} “* thought you said it was before your 
time!” timidly suggested one of the boys. 

‘An’ wasn’t I before me time—a good 
hour or more?” replied Mr. Mahaffy, dex- 
terously, ‘* An’ didn’t I set meself up for 
the winther wid chilblains be rason av be- 
ing young and bashful an’ hangin’ about 
the yard till the company wor afther 
comin’, so as not to be goin’ in alone be 
meself? 

‘* But I’m thinkin I were forgettin’ to re- 
mimber to be tellin’ ye that there were a 
death in the family.” 

** Whose family?” 

Mr. Mahaffy surveyed his interlocutor 
with a petrified and petrifying stare of 
blended scorn and pity. 

‘*Did ye iver hear the like av such sinse- 
less quistions? Whose family would it be 
but the corp’s? Ye didn’t think, mebbe, I 
wor talkin’ av Gineral Jackson's family ; did 
ye? More be tokin he were an owld bache- 
lor, an’ didn’t have anny—poor soul!” 

‘*But who was the corp?” 

‘‘Arrah now, an’ will ye hearken to 
that?” said Mr. Mahaffy, in despair, evident- 
ly recognizing the hopeless character of his 
struggle against stupidity. 

‘* Now answer me wan quistion,” he re- 
sumed, settling himself into an argumenta- 
tive pose and uplifting a warning forefinger. 
“Wor I or worn’t I tellin’ ye av Feeny 
Fogarty’s wake?” 

‘*T suppose you were.” 

“Thin,” said he, triumphantly, ‘‘ whose 
‘corp’ would it be but Feeny Fogarty’s? 
Ye didn’t suppose they were such’ haythins 
as to be wakin’ him an’ him alive; did 
ye? 

‘* Anny way, dead enough an’ to spare he 
was, poor sowl, be rason av cholera 
morbus. Says Dochter McCarty to him: 

‘“** Feeny,’ says he, ‘can ye kape any- 
thing on yer stomach?’ says he. 

‘**Dochter!’ says Feeny, ‘divil the 
thing I can kape on me stomach this wake 
past but me two hands.’ 

‘*Poor Feeny! 'Tis the dacent man he 
wor, an’ the quiet neighbor, an’ well liked, 
barrin’ a black timper an’a nagerly dis- 
position, wid nivera civil word for ‘anny 
wan, but a grunt orakick. Indade sorra 
wan of us would a tuk the throuble to 
attind his wake at all, on’y for the atin’ an’ 
the ’tother ingriddimints. But, sure, we all 
wint; for av coorse ye wouldn’t be havin’ 
us bear inmity ag’inst a man that wor in his 
grave, so to spake. 


‘*80, av ye plaze, there I shtood in the 
cowld an’ shnow until the company come 
along, shtamping around to kape hate an’ 
life in me; on’y, be jabers, I dursn’t be 
shtampio’ too bard for fear of shtartin’ the 
stitches be rason av some avy me garmints 
fittin’ too snug for vi’lent exercise. 

‘‘Afther a bit the paple dhropped in be 
dribbles, an’ I dhropped in wid em, an’ an 
iligant set out it wor, an’ an honor an’ a 
credit to thim as had the ordherin’ of 
matthers, bedad. 

‘*Ye see Feeny had nayther kith nor kin, 
barrin’ two second cousins av his’ step- 
father’s an’ five goolden guineas saved up 
in ah old stocking hid away tidher the bed. 











“Phat propity’ll be comin’ to me,’ says 
wan av thim. 

‘«©-Twill be a long time comin’, thin,’ 
says the tother. 

“*No doubt,” says the first wan, ‘av 
ye’re thrusted: wid the carryin’ .av it; 
which ye won’t be,’ says he. 

‘Til throw thim into Chancery first,’ 
says the tother. 

‘“**Av ye git the chance to,’ says the 
first. 

‘* An’ they come near to fightin’ over it. 

‘** Divide thim aquilly betune yez, no 
more no less!’ says Dan’l O’Rourke, when 
they called him in, bein’ a scholar, to settle 
the dispute. 

‘** Afther reductin’ a rasonable compin- 
sation for the umpire,’ says he, ‘which is 
what him that’s lyin’ yondher (the hivins 
be his bed!) would do av he wor here 
prisint’, says he. 

‘* ‘Dade, thin, an’ he wouldn’t!’ says wan. 

‘“**Divil a ha’ penny would he part wid, 
but kape it, rest his sowl!’ says the 
tother. 

‘** Thin,’ says Dan, ‘we won’t be afther 
followin’ his example.’ 

‘* An’ he spint the betther av ‘half a day 
thryin’ to manage it so that wan wouldn’t 
be havin’ three guineas, an’ the tother two. 
Begorra, that odd guinea were like to be 
the death of him; for whin he decided that 
they should take two apace, lavin’ him the 
odd wan for legal expinses, they wint for 
him an’ nearly shuk the breath out av 
him. 

‘**Take ye wan apace, thin’, says he, in 
fear av his life, ‘ an’ do the pious thing be 
spindin’ the tother three over Feeny’s 
wake. For sure,’ says he, ‘no ’rithmetic 
in the worruld can be dividin’ three be 
two, an’ carry nothin’.’ 

‘* An’ spind thim they did like gintlemen; 
an’ as iligant an’ gintale an’ invitin’ a table 
as they spread at the fut av the bed ye 
couldn’t be findin’ betuxt Cork an’ Christ- 
mas. Pipes an’ bread an’ tobacco, an’ 
candles, an’ shnuft, an’ little pots av tay 
for thimas liked it, an’ big bottles av 
potheen for thim as didn’t, wid a clane 
table cloth spread over it as nate as an 
‘atin’ house, an’ wid Mrs O’Hara in charge 
av it, there bein’ no other ladies in the 
family. 

‘**An’ what'll yez be doin’ for the music 
the night?’ asks owld Barney McNulty, 
afther the company had been sittin’ a while, 
mournin’ their loss, an’ shmokin’, an’ dis- 
cossin’ about the good qualities av the de- 
cased an’ the fine flavor av the potheen. 


‘**-Dwill be mortial tajus widout it, an’ 
sure,’ says he. ‘Him that’s gone had the 
keen ear for the turnin’ av a tune. So he 
had.’ 

‘*** Amin!’ says Misthress O’Hara. ‘But,’ 
says she, ‘I don’t see nayther Pat Sullivan 
wid his bagpipes, nor Christie Dempsey wid 
his fiddle,’ says she. 

‘** Ay thim two gintlemen is not prisint,’ 
says Dan’! O’Rourke, ‘will they be kind 
enough to inforrum the company?’ 

‘**Why wouldn’t they?’ says Dennis 
Dugan, ‘av they were here; but they’re 
absint,’ says he. 

*** Av that’s the case, says Dan, 
must be purvidin’ a substitute.’ 

‘‘<"Tis not substitutes we're wantin’ at 
all, but the music,’ says Peggy O'Hara, 
Misthress O'Hara's daughter. 

Thin,’ says her mother, ‘ why don’t ye 
be coaxin’ Thady Grady an’ Tim Lanigan 
to shtrike up wid their jewsharps?’ 

‘** Arrah, Misthress O'Hara,’ says Thady, 
lookin’ dignified an’ important, ‘paple 
that’s hankerin’ afther bagpipes, wouldn't 
be like to content thimselves wid jew- 
sharps.’ 

“‘For meself,’ says Misthress O’Hara, 
‘I'm thinkin’ that a jewsharp, whin ’tis 
played wid taste an’ sperit, is more swate 
an’ sootherin’ anny day than thim 
screechin’ bagpipes.’ 

‘«* Widout|a word av blarney, ladiee an 
gintlemin,’ saye Dan. ‘I’ve heard. Thady 
an’ Tim fetch a dale av sowl an’ feeling out 
av thim little insthrumints!’ 

‘** An’ sure they wouldn’t he laving 1 us at 
our wit’s ind now!’ says Peg 

‘‘«"Pwould be hard to do thiat same,’ 


‘we 








Tim, wid a scrape, ‘ for there’s nd ind 
to yer wit an’ plisintry,’ says he, bs 


‘** An’ us dyin’ for a ea ip ; 
‘** May ye niver die av a 


honey !’ says he. 





“* Av coorse,’ says Thady, ‘av the ladies 
say ‘‘ play,” there’s nothin’ forit but to set 
to worruk to wanst!’ says he. 

“An* they wint at it wid sich spirit as to 
make yez wondher where all the noise kem 
from. 

‘*¢Thim’s the boys asis always to the 
fore!?) says Dan O’Rourke, whif they 
shtopped to take breath, 

“o4 wan betther!’ says Barney 
MeN hy, mixin’ hisself a glass av some- 

in’a tin cup. 

‘* *Mebbe they’ll be takin’ a cup av tay, 
to moisten their Jips,’ says Mrs. O'Hara, 
‘wid a dhrop av the crater to take the 
shmoky taste out av it; an’ av ’tis as swate 
as their playin’, ’twill nade no sugar,’ says 
she. 

‘**Sure, Misthress O'Hara,’ says Thady, 
‘yer own taste an’ the taste av yer tay is 
only, aquiled by your disceromint, an’ 
they’re all of thim sthrengthened by a dhrop 
av the cratur,’ says he. 

“* Fill the gintlemin’s pipes for thim, 
Peggy dear,’ says she. 

‘«*To be sure, ma’am,’ says Dan O'Rourke, 
‘injanious frinds like thim should be 
thrated to the best.’ 

‘**Dade an’ they should!’ says Dennis 
Dugan. 

‘**Why don’t ye be fetchin’ alight for 
the gintlemin’s pipes, Peggy?’ says she. 

‘¢ Tis nadeless,’ says Toady. ‘We can 
light thim by the sparkle av yer conversa- 
tion,’ says he. 

‘**Howld the candle till thim, Peggy, 
nivertheless,’ says Misthress O’ Hara, plazed 
wid the complimint. 

‘** Sure,’ says Peggy, ‘there’s no wan 
prisint that’s fit to howld a candle till such 
iligant players as thim two,’ says she. 

‘¢*Tts thrue for yez,’ says Dan. ‘But,’ 
says he ‘ what’s that noise be the dure?’ 

‘** Be the powers,’ says Dinnis, who was 
narest till it, ‘’tis Christie Dempsey tunin’ 
his fiddle.’ 

‘An’ he wint to the dure, an’ threw it 
wide opin. 

‘“** An’ here’s Pat Sullivan wid his pipes,’ 
says he. ‘Come in out av the cowld,’ says 
he. 

‘** An’ welcome y’are as a resate on the 
rint day,’ says Dan. 

‘**¢Dade an’ I were thinkin’ we weren’t 
wanted,’ says Pat. 

*“**Niver a greater mistake ye made!’ 
says Misthress O’ Hara. 

‘“*Worit Thady Grady’s jewsharp we 
were hearin’ as we kem up?’ says Pat. 
‘Or mebbe I wor mistaken; for I can’t be 
sure, seein’ it sounded faint like,’ says he. 
‘Mebbe ye’re wantin’ no music the night, 
pr’aps!’ says he. 

‘¢«Thady an’ Tim were but fillin’ in the 
time till yez come along,’ says Dan. 

‘“**An’ what’s a jewsharp annyway ? 
says Mrs. O’Hara, ‘be the side av bagpipes 
an’ a fiddle?’ says she. 

‘* ‘What, indade?’ says Peggy. 

‘**My faith but the wind’s changin’ 
mighty quick!’ says Thady, ina huff. 

‘* «Be aisy,’ says Dan. ‘A change is as 
good as a rest!’ says he. 


““*Thank ye for the hint,’ says Tim, 
‘an’ we'll take it; an’ the nixt time ye’r 
wanten us to play Jaek at a pinch wid 
the jewsharp at yer wakes ye can be hunt- 
in’ afther Pat Sullivan an’ his bagpipe.’ 


‘** Ladies and gintlemin, lets prosade 
pasably,’ says Dan O'Rourke. ‘ Timpus 
fugitive,’ says he, ‘ which is from the Latin 
an’ manes the sooner the betther,’ says he. 

‘‘Wid that Pat an’ Christie tuk the seat 
av honor be the edge av the bed, an’ the 
next minnit there come a swirl from the 
bagpipes an’ a screech from the fiddle that 
made the crockery jump around the table 
like a cat on hot’ bricks. Howiver that 
cabin were big enough to hould all that 
music, let alone the company an‘ the re- 
mains, is a mysthery tome. "Tis me pri- 
vate opinion that av it worn’t for the wide 
chimley an’ the holes in the windies to aise 
off the pressure, ’twould ha’ burst from 
scientific compulsion. Thady and Tim 
turned green wid invy, an’ slunk intila 
corner like to ate their heads off wid rage 
at the insult that had been put upon, thim. 

“«¢*Tisa cryin’ shame,’ says Tim, ‘the 
mane way they've thrated us.’ 

*¢"'Ts all that,’ says Thady. ‘But niver 
mind thim, the ignorant omadhauns. I 
don’t as thim their good taste,’ says 
he. 
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*** Taste!’ says Tim. ‘ All the taste they 
have is in their mouths, bedad!’ says he. 

‘¢* Which be the same tokin,’ says Thady, 
‘is too full av spirits an’ tobacco to lave 
room for annythin’ else,’ says he. 

‘* *We'll be aven wid them yet!’ says he. 

‘‘*We will that,’ says he. ‘But how!’ 
says he. 

‘**Thim that lives the longest sees the 
most,’ says Thady, mystariously, ‘an’ thim 
that says nothin’ makes no mistakes,’ says 
he. 

‘* An’ he tuk a pace av stout string out 
av his pocket, an’ wid a knowin’ wink at 
Tim he tied a loop be aither ind av it, an’ 
stuffed it up his sleeve. Thin he began 
edging through the room, so as to be gettin’ 
near till Patsey Sullivan. 

‘*Whin he got there, he tuk a sate on the 
bed be Patsey’s side, an’ looked like he 
were burstin’ wid admiration av his iligant 
playin’. 

‘* *Musha, thin,’ says he, ‘to be drawin’ 
the wool over the company’s eyes; but ’tis 

the grand tunes thim pipes do be turnin’. 
Av it wora’t for me wake lungs I'd be for 
thryin’ a blast on thim meself.’ 

‘** Sure,’ says Patsey, restin’ a momint, 
‘tis not the blowin’ that makes the music, 
but the fingerin’.’ 

“**An’,’ says Thady, ‘’tis yerself as is 
second to none for the repitation of bein’ 
light fingered,’ says he. 

‘*Spakin’ av fingers,” remarked Mr. Ma- 
haffy, ‘‘ reminds me to be tellin’ yez that the 
thumb av the corp were bent wid a stiff 
joint, like the ind of a shepherd’s crook, 
barrin’ the knob at the point. 


‘“‘Thady watched his chance, an’ whin 
no wan were lookin’ he dbrew the string 
from his sleeve, hung wan loop av it on 
Feeny’s crooked thumb, an’ slipped the 
*tother loop over wan av the big brass but- 
tons on Patsey Sullivan’s coat-tails. Thin, 
afther a bit, he wint back to Tim Lanigan, 
who be this time seen through his 
device. 

**An thim two sat there an’ just chuckled. 

‘*Prisintly, whin the party were afther 
gittin’ playful an’ ripe for some divarsion 
they began throwin’ little paces av turf at 
wan another in a friendly way, for a joke. 

‘*Thady seen his time were come; so 
clutchia’ hould av a good sized turf, he 
chucked it at Patsey Sullivan’s head. 

‘*Patsey, who were sittin’ stillas astattit, 
blowin’ away for dear life, seen it comin’ 
an’ ducked to save hisself. 

‘*Somethin’ tugged at him behind, an’ he 
turned him round to discover the cause. 

‘* * Merciful powers!’ screeched Misthress 
O’Hara. ‘What's the matther wid the re- 
mains?’ 

‘*Patsey gave wan look, an’ but wan. 
He naded no more. 

‘*Wid a wild hiltloo he clared the table at 
a jump, flingin’ his bagpipes away from 
him an’ scattherin’ an’ clattherin’ the mugs 
an’ the jugs an’ the candles an’ the com- 
pany around the flure like an airthquake in 
a crockery shop. P 

‘“*Howly Saint Pether!’ he yelled, 
‘ Feeny’s alive an’ his ghost is afther comin’ 
to claim me.’ 

‘* Pat got out first; but afther him came 
the rush for the dure; an’ be jabers, ‘twor 
like tin gallons av soda wather escapin’ out 
av a quart bottle. "Twor ivery wan for his- 
self an’ Feeny take the hindmost. Quicker’n 
I'm tellin’ it to yez that house wor emptier 
than shtarvin stomicks an’ as dark as a 
dungeon, an’ the paple wor plungin’ through 
the snow wid nayther hats nor coats nor 
nothin’ as fast as thrimblin’ legs would 
carry thim, wid only wan wish, an’ that 
wor to be miles away from Feeny Fogarty’s 
wake, 

‘‘ Afther awhile they cooled down a bit, 
which was aisy be rason av the snow; an’ 
wan afther another they made their way 
back ag’in, an’ huddled up intil a crowd as 
near till the house as they durst come, to 
decide what should they be doin’ nixt. 

‘* ‘Saints be good to us this night an’ this 
day,’ says Misthress O’Hara, ‘but I’m all 
ava quake. Sure I'll niver get over this 
awful night!’” 

‘**Did ye mind,’ says Dennis Dugan, 
‘the way he grabbed at Patsey Sullivan?’ 

‘***Don’t be callin’ that up to me;’ says 
Patsey, his teeth chatterin’. ‘ShallI iver 
forgit it?’ says he; an’ he clapt his hands 
behind him widout thinkin’. 


white as a sheet, ‘but he’s tore off wan av 

me coat-tails.’ 

“Tis the death token, as I’m a livim 
sinner!’ says Nellie O'Hara. 

“*No, no! Not that!’ says Patsey, hould- 
in’ up his hands. 

““**Tis ivident Feeny knewn who he'd 
come afther,’ says Dennis. 

‘“‘©Tis the haunted man ye are, poor 
soul!’ says Nellie, consolingly. 

‘“«*There’s a manny mystharious mys- 
theriesin the worruld;’ says Dan’! O’Rourke. 
‘ An’ this is wan av thim,’ says he. 

‘**Saints betuxt us an’ harrum!’ mut- 
thered Patsey. 

‘**What’s to be done now?’ says Barney 
McNulty. ‘Sure we can’t be lavin’ things 
this way. More be tokin we'll catch our 
deaths av cowld all av us,’ says he. 

‘**Sure, wan av us must rayconoyster 
the house,’ says Dan, ‘an’ av Feeny’s ghost 
is there, spake him frindly an’ larn what it 
is he’s afther wantin.’ 

*** Who'll be goin?’ says Barney. 

‘**Let Pat Sullivan go,’ says Dennis. 
‘Tis plain it’shim that Feeny’s business is 
wid.’ 

*** Av ye’d pave the flure wid sovereigns,’ 
says Pat, all av a thrimble again, ‘an’ roof 
it wid bank notes, sorra step would I take 
but away from it.’ 

‘**Let the ouldest man go,’ says Dan 
O’Rourke, lookin’ at Barney McNulty. 
‘Sure they’ve the most judgmint an’ expa- 
rience.’ 

‘**Thim as dales wid ghost an’ sichlike,’ 
says Barney, ‘should be livelier on the 
pins than I am this many a year.’ 

***T’ve hard tell,’ says he, ‘that spirits is 
mortial scared av the dead languages. 
Now,’ says he, ‘Misther O’Rourke is the 
grand scholar at the Latin; an’ if he wint in 
he could rade Feeny down in no time,’ 
says he. 

‘**«’Tis the very thing!’ says all av thim 
in a chorus. 

‘*But Dan couldn't see it. 

***¢P'd go ina minnit,’ says he, ‘av it 
worn’t that I’m so rusty wid me classics’, 
Sure I scarce remimber enough to make 
me responses. An’ avI seen Feeny,’ says 
he, ‘I’d be mixin’ up all me nominatives wid 
me conjagations; which ‘ud break the 
charrum,’ says he. 

‘* An’ it wor a long time ‘afore they could 
timpt him to make the thrial. 


‘* At last he consinted, an’ wid his knees 
knocking togither for fear, he crept up till 
the dure, an’ peeped in. But av coorse 
nothin’ could he see; for all wor dark, an’ 
aven the turf fire they’d let out, for fear av 
close quarthers an’ company makin’ it too 
warrum. Thin he shtooped down an’ 
struck a match; but his hands shuk so he 
couldn’t hould it. It fell down on the flure 
inside the threshold, where some av the 
potheen wor spilt that Pat knocked off the 
table. Dan leaned forward to pick it up, 
whin the potheen caught fire an’ ran along 
the flure wid a little blue flame an’ wiut 
out ag’in in a momint. 

‘** Fire an’ brimstone!’ he hollered. ‘ Ax 
yer pardon, sor; it worn’t me, sor,’ says 
he, an’ tumbled backward out av the 
house, picked hisself up an’ ran like a rab- 
bit back to where the crowd wor. 

‘** What was it ye seen?’ says all of thim 
to wanst, gatherin’ round him. 

‘“‘*What I'll have before me eyes from 
now ontil the day av me death,’ says Dan, 
whin he caught his breath an’ his teeth got 
done clattherin’. 

‘¢ *T were walkin’ in,’ says he, ‘ as bould 


filled wid a blaze av blue fire an’ smoke an’ 
sulphur an’ dhruy me head over heels over 
the dure-step; an’’tis the mercy I amn’t 
scorched till a cinder wid it,’ says he. 

‘**T seen the light meself,’ says Dennis, 
‘but Id no notion ’twor so bad as that.’ 

‘«¢Thry for yerself,’ says Dan, offinded. 

‘**T’ve no curiosity,’ says Dennis. 

‘** What’ll we be doin’ now?’ says Mrs. 
O'Hara. 

‘** Pr’aps Misther O’Rourke ’Il be nokia! 
the sicond attempt,’ says Barney. 

‘“**Nor the third, nor the fourth,’ says 
Dan. ‘ Horses couldn’t dhrag me till it.’ 

‘*¢Sind for the praste, thin!” says Nellie. 

‘*¢ An’ what’s wantin’ wid him?’ says 
somewan behind thim.’ 

‘‘Iverybody started.to run, for the spache 





‘* Preserve me!’ says he, his face as 


as a lion,’ whin the cabin all of a suddin’ 


seemed to come from the air above thim, . 


Finerty, the ’Squire’s agint, who’d come up 
on horseback unbeknownst to thim, the 
ground bein’ covered wid shnow an’ the 
horse makin’ no noise wid his hoofs. 
“«*Blessin’s on ye, Misther Finerty, yer 
honor!’ Says Dennis. 

* “*What are yez doin’ here?’ Says 
he. 

‘**Thrimblin’ for fear an’ quakin’ wid 
cowld,’ says Nellie. 

‘**What’s the matther?’? Says he. 

‘* An’ they tould him. 

‘““*Pshaw!’ Says he, ‘there’s no more 
spirits there than ye brought wid ye in 
bottles. I'll lay thim ghosts for ye in tin 
seconds.’ An’ he got off his horse an’ 
walked to’rds Feeny’s cabin. 

‘“«*Sure he has the heart av a lion in 
him!’ Says wan av the lasses. 

‘““*Wid fear for nayther man nor 
mortial,’ says another. 

‘** Faith, there’s nayther man nor mor- 
tial in that unairthly house, but the con- 
thrairy, as he'll find out afore long,’ says 
Dan, solemnly. 

‘‘Manewhile Mr. Finerty marched 
straight intil the haunted cabin. Two or 
three steps he took. Thin he trod on 
something soft. It giv’ a faint squeak at 
first; thin a sound that wor nayther a 
grunt nora groan nor a howl nor a 
holler, but all of thim. 

‘* Be the same tokin it wor the bellows 
av Pat Sullivan’s bagpipes. 

‘** Murther!’ he shouted, an’ wid one 
jump sprang clane through the dure an’ 
down the pad as fast as Dan an’ faster. 

‘** What divils games are ye afther play- 
in’?’ says he, burstin’ wid rage and shakin’ 
his fist at the crowd as he comeup. ‘Avl 
catch yez at rich unholy thricks agi’n,’ says 
he, ‘I'll turn every manjack av ye out av 
yer houldin’s hard Winther or soft Win- 
ther,’ says he, pretindin’ to make belave 
they were afther thryin’ to fool him, but 
glad of an excuse to be gone for all that. 

‘**Now we are done for!’ says Mrs. 
O'Hara, as he rode off. 

‘** *Clane an’ cliver,’ says her daughter. 

‘* Body an’ sowl, flesh an spirit, - this 
worruld an’ the nixt!’ says she, 

‘** Alucidate yerself, Misthress O'Hara, 
ma’am,’ says Dan. 

*** Why,’ says she. ‘Not contint wid 
temptin’ Feeny’s ghost to be turnin’ us out 
av fis house, ye must be angerin’ the 
*Squire’s agint to be turnin’ us out av our 
own,’ says she. 

‘** Who angered him?’ says Tim. 

‘** Feeny’s ghost,’ says Dennis. 

‘* ¢*'Tis all the samme,’ says she. 

‘** Did ye hear the wail Feeny give whin 
the agint wint in?’ says Dennis. 

‘* *Didn’t I, thin,’ says Dan. ‘ It froze the 
marrow in me bones,’ says he, ‘ which was 
nadeless; for me clothes is stiffer nor 
buckram a’ready wid the frost.’ 

“**Mebbe Feeny thought the agint wor 
afther the rint,’ says Dennis. 

‘**Spakin’ av rint,’ says Thady Grady, 
givin’ Tim Lanigan a nudge, ‘what'll yez 
give me av I goin an’ settle matthers wid 
the remains?’ says he. 

‘* *Our blessin’s!’ says Dan. 

‘** Which,’ says Thady ‘is vallyable an’ 
aisy to-hould an’ light to carry; but lave 
too much room in the pocket,’ says he. 

‘**Hand yer conthributions to Tim,’ 
says he. ‘An’ av harrum comes to me in 
that haunted house yondher, he can act as 
me administhrator,’ says he. 

***80 he passed the hat ’round, an’ the 
two cousins give him a shillin’ apace an’ 
Barney McNulty a sixpence wid a hole in 
it, an’ Dan O’Rourke gave him the promise 
av a series uv Winther readin’s out av the 
classics, an’ Dennis Dugan owed him the 
price ay solin’ an’ heelin’ his brogues, an’ 
the lave av thim put in what they had 
handy, an’ Peggy O’Hara gave him a look 
worth all the rest av the conthribution, 
barrin’ the dark. 

***T ll go wid ye, Thady,’ ede Tim, whin 
they’d finished collectin’. 

‘¢ +*T will be betther,’ says Thady. 

‘¢ An’ the two av thim made for the cabin. 

‘*Ay coorse ’twor plain sailin’ afther 
that; for thim as raises ghosts can lay thim. 
In tin minnits they had the lights lit, an’ the 
broken crockery cleared away, an’ ivery- 
thing in order; an’ whin the company come 
back, afther a bit, a little backward an’ 
timid, av it hadn’t been for the deplorable 





whin they turned an’ seen it were Misther 


coat-tail, they'd’ never ha’ knowed what 
happined thim. 

“The bagpipes an’. fiddle,” concluded 
Mr. Mahaffy, ‘‘ bein’ too much dilapidated 
for subsequint sarvice, they indid Feeny’s 
Wake as they began it, to the musie av Tim 
an’ Thady’s qeueaenye™ 

Tremor, N.Y. 


A LEAP YEAR VALENTINE. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


‘A woman's lot is rather hard, 

Since she by custom is debarred 
From making such advances 

As will ber happiness secure 

Through life, and render her secure 
From conjugal mischances.” 


Thus said a maid, who sat apart 
And held communion with her heart 
That thrilled and throbbed with passion. 
“Now turn about is bus fair play; 
And beaux and belles should have their day, 
Not in one-sided fashion. 


‘*ForI must stay at home each eve, 
And with serenity receive, 

Alas! Tom, Dick and Harry, 
When there’s but few of all the crew 
I really like, and not one who 

I'd ever wish to marry! 


** While there is Jack, who stands apart 
From all the rest who seek my heart, 
A timid, bashful fellow, 
Who ne’er has spoken unto me 
One tender word; yet I can see 
He’s jealous as Othello! 


“’Tis Leap Year! Woman has a chance 
Her heart's best interests to advance, 
By making legal tender. 
Her honest love she can display 
Nor let it eat her heart away. 
Saint Valentine befriend her !” 


But custom’s bonds are hard to break, 

Though woman's heart desires to take 
Advantage of the season ; 

And so the maiden felt, alack ! 

To freely speak her mind to Jack 
Would be a bit of treason. 


‘* This sweet red rose,’ she said, ‘I'll send, 
A token as from friend to friend, 
Yet with Love’s message laden ; 
And should he read the mystic sign 
Blame him, or else Saint Valentine, 
And censure not the maiden.” 





Jack came ere yet the day was sped, 
Confessed his love, and they were wed, 
Thanks to the Leap Year caper. 
Said she: *‘ Dear Jack, how did you guess?” 
Said he: ‘‘ "T'was easy ; your address 
Was stamped upon the paper !” 
New Yor« Orry. 





EMMELINE. 


BY FANNY M, JOHNSON, 








Svon a sudden satillnes fell upon the 
school-room, one day, that all the pupils 
who happened to be studying looked up 
from their books to see what was the cause. 
I remember the third class was out for the 
reading lesson, and Mary Peeler, whose 
turn it was to read, stood with her mouth 
open as she had sounded the last word, her 
finger pointing to the line at which she had 
stopped, and her big, light blue eyes gazing 
at the object that had riveted every eye in 
the room. Even the teacher, who was a 
young girl of the district teaching her first 
term, seemed at first as startled as the rest. 

The cause of all this astonishment was a 
little black girl, who had suddenly appeared 
and stood in the center of the school-room, 
looking at the strange faces about her with 
an expression of mingled curiosity, pleasure, 
and fright. 

She had big, brown, velvety eyes, a fanny 
little crop of curly wool, and a row of shin- 
ing teeth, and she carried in one hand a lit- 
tle dinner basket and a new primer. 

Finally, the teacher stepped down from 
the platform and went to the child and 
spoke to her. 

‘‘My name’s Emmeline, and I’se comin’ 

to school,” said the child, mastering, with 
an effort, her timidity at the sight of so 
many strange, staring faces. 
- The teacher gave her a seat behind a 
half desk near the blackboard, and resumed 
the reading lesson; but there was little 
studying in the school-room during the re- 
mainder of the forenoon. 

To understand the sensation produced 
by the sudden appearance of this ‘little 





waste av potheen an’ Pat Sullivan’s tore 


setts, and this was probably the first time 


black girl, you should know that our school — 
was in a small farming town of Massachu. 
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that any one of us had seen a colored child. 
It was just before the Civil Warhad brought 
the colored race into prominence. We 
knew, of course, that there were colored 
people in the Southern States, and thought 
of them in a general way in connection with 
the production of sugar and molasses, or 
more vaguely still with floating impressions 
of the Missionary Hymn, as dwelling where 
Afric’s sunny fountains flow over golden 
sands; but this was our first actual contact 
with one of the race. 

When the school closed for the nooning, 
after the grand rush for the dinner baskets, 
all the girls flocked about Emmeline and 
began to ask her questions. With more 
curiosity than kindness, I am afraid, we 
inspected the strange new scholar, her 
kinks of curly wool, little black hands and 
bare feet, the gingham gown, different in 
fashion from our own, even her luncheon 
of corn-bread and cold chicken instead of 
the regulation school dinner of bread and 
butter, doughnuts and apple pie, that fur- 
nished own own dinner-pails. Emmeline 
answered our questions in speech that was 
as funny to us as her looks. We learned 
that she lived on the old Thomas place, a 
house that had been unoccupied for years. 
She lived with her father and mother, and 
they had a baby anda white dog. They came 
from Maryland. She 'spected she was about 
nine years old, and she was coming to 
school to learn to read. 

By the time our dinners were eaten we 
knew all that Emmeline had to tell us, and 
flocked off to ‘‘ play house,” leaving the 
new-comer sitting alone on the large stone 
door-step. 

The school-house stood on rising ground, 
a little way out from the highway. Around 
three sides of the large yard ran a Virginia 
fence, the angles of which were glorious 
places for our ‘‘cubby houses.” The top 
rails afforded support for the roofs, which 
we made of bark and rushes. Across the 
lower angles short boards were placed to 
hold our bits of crockery. Broken-nosed 
pitchers, brought from home, held gay 
wild flowers. Rows of stones, with open. 
ings to represent doors, formed the par- 
titions between the respective rooms, Only 
Mary Jane Gooding, who usually happened 
to have the best of everything, had the big- 
gest and best corner-angle for her parlor 
and the adjacent one for the kitchen, with 
some of the smaller girls fer her retinue, 
and there she kept house in state. 


Mary Jane was the leader of the girls. 
Her father was a driving farmer in the dis- 
trict, her mother a thrifty housekeeper; and 
Mary Jane had their energetic qualities. 
She had bright black eyes, red cheeks, and 
a keen tongue. She could run the swiftest, 
skate the best, and talk the fastest of all the 
girls in school. The teachers always 
avoided a controversy with Mary Jane if 
they could. The largest girls were glad to 
have her for a seat-mate and the little ones 
were honored if she noticed them. She 
were good clothes, was a good singer, and 
was going to havea piano. You can see 
at once how Mary Jane was a leader among 
us. 

The fence angle at the other corner of 
the yard belonged to Elsie Blake. We 
called her an odd girl and we thought her 
mother was an odd woman. It was the 
fashion then for school-girls to wear the 
hair shingled close to the back of the head 
and the short locks in frent combed around 
on the temples in semi-eircles and plastered 
there by a vigorous wetting. While every 
other girl in school had her hair so shingled 
and plastered, Elsie still wore hers in two 
soft braids down her back, always neatly 
brushed and tied at the ends with a blue 
ribbon. Large crinoline was also the fash- 
ion then, and the biggest and roundest was 
the nearest our idea of elegance. We ull 
wore the largest our mothers would allow; 
but Elsie was contented with a modest 
corded skirt. She wore long-sleeved pina- 
. fores after all the other girls of her age had 
assumed the tie-apron. She had nice, 
dainty ways that some of us called baby- 
ish. Still Elsie was rather popular than other- 
wise. For‘one thing she was the best scholar 
in school, though only ten years old, and 
she was always willing to show and help 
others. Then the nicest luncheons and best 
fruit came to school in Elsie’s basket, and 
she was generous. There was no carpet 
on Mrs. Blake’s front room, but Elsie had 








| the prettiest bed-room and the best story- 


books of all the girls. Her mother always 
treated us with much consideration when 
we visited her house, and we liked to go 
there. So, although we sometimes laughed 
at Elsie’s nice ways behind her back, we did 
not do soto her face, and she was not 
quite sent to Coventry, even by Mary Jane. 

All this time Emmeline has been left sit- 
ting on the door-step while the girls are 
playing house. She remained there alone 
till the girls in Mary Jane’s parlor began to 
sing. Then, as if drawn by the music, Em- 
meline rose and went bashfully toward the 
spot. She had stepped one foot into the 
sacred parlor before Mary Jane observed 
her. 

‘Go away!” commanded Mary Jane, 
waving her off. : 

‘I kin sing,” said Emmeline, meekly. 

““You go right away!” said Mary Jane, 
rising her voice. ‘‘And don’t you dare to 
come into this house again!” 

Emmeline stepped back and passed timid- 
ly along the line as if hoping for an invita- 
tion from some one toenter. Little cow- 
ards, we all followed Mary Jane’s example. 
Frowns and cold looks met the forlorn 
child from all of us—all but Elsie. It was 
not like Elsie to drive heraway. Elsie met 
her at the doorway of her house. We did 
not hear what she said; but directly after 
Emmeline was installed in the seat of honor 
in Elsie’s parlor, looking over Elsie’s choice 
collection of shells; and the dainty little 
lady of the school and the tawny waif were 
chattering and laughing merrily togeth er. 

“I don’t care!” was Mary Jane’s comment. 
‘*Tt’s just like Elsie Blake. She can do as 
she has a mind to; but I aint going to 'soci- 
ate with niggers. So there!” 

Soon a sound of singing arose frem 
Elsie’s house that made every girl turn 
around and listen. It was singing unlike 
any we had ever heard. The melody was 
one of the plantation refrains that bands of 
jubilee singers have since made famous and 
familiar all over the country; but we 
thought we had never heard anything so 
novel and melodious before. Such asweet, 
rich voice as came from the throat of little 
black Emmeline! Every girl rushed out from 
her own ‘‘ cubby” and the whole school was 
soon flocking around Elsie’s house, where 
Emmeline sang song after song, in the quaint 
Negro dialect, finishing with a ditty to the 
music of which she danced, the little arms 
and feet flying about in a» manner we could 
never imitate or describe when we after- 
ward told the story at home. Then the 
school-bell rang and we had to leave the 
fascinating performance. 

From that day Elsie was Emmeline’s friend 
aud champion, She brought her fruit from 
the Blake orchard, brought her into our 
plays, never shrank from taking hold of the 
little black hand, and, stanchest act of all, 
marched with her in the great event of the 
year, our Fourth of July procession. Not 
one of the other girls would have had the 
courage to do it. But dainty Elsie did. 


Emmeline followed and admired Elsie 
with unwavering loyalty. She would run 
of errands for her, anticipate her wishes, 
and was always willing to sing for Elsie on 
any occasion. It was Emmeline who made 
the plan of paving Elsie’s culs»by parlor with 
a mosaic of bright stones, and arranged 
them with a pretty effect of color. She 
contrived rush mats for the kitchen and 
odd ornaments from burrs and cones for 
the walls, and made it the model house of 
the row. The clearest picture that remains 
of little Emmeline is as she trudged patient- 
ly to and from the brook, noon after noon, 
while the others were at play, her tireless 
brown feet pattering over the road and her 
apron full of stones for the famous paving. 
We were not all or always unkind to Emme- 
line. The example of Elsie’s unfailing 
kindness had some effect, and we gradually 
admitted Emmeline into our plans and 
plays, up to the day of Mary Jane’s chest- 
nutting party. 

The Summer term was over; the long va- 
cation had passed; and the bright Indian 
Summer found us behind our desks again 
beginning the Fall and Winter term. School 
had been a fortnight in session when the 
chestnut party was arranged for the next 
Saturday holiday. Mary Jane had made 
all the arrangements, and it was tacitly 
understood that the party was not to in- 
clude Emmeline. Sometimes, as a knot of 








girls were talking it over, Emmeline’s 
woolly head and bright eyes would sudden- 
ly appear around a corner, and the subject 
was promptly dropped. Elsie was invited, 
of course; but nothing was to be said to 
Emmeline. 

{t was one of the late, warm days of 
Autumn when we met at Mary Jane’s 
home to set out on the nutting expedition. 
We carried baskets and pails packed full 
of home-made dainties; for it was Mary 
Jane’s plan that we should have a picnic 
dinner by the great rock in the pasture, 
south of the Thomas woods. We wore our 
bright new Winter school dresses, and were 
in high spirits as we crossed the road and 
struck into the pasture lane that led away 
from the main road toward the chestnut 
woods. There was a haze of Indian Summer 
on the hills. Though the sun was shining 
warm overhead a dark fringe of clouds, just 
at the edgeof the horizon, gave warning of 
colder and darker days that were coming. 
There was a heavier and darker cloud 
hovering over our peaceful New England 
homes, that only a few prophets of the 
time were beginning dimly to see. Before 
another Indian Summer came the storm 
was upon us. For four long years after 
this there was other work for our holidays, 
even for children’s hands; scraping lint 
and knitting socks for the soldiers—our 
soldiers. There were gaps made in the 
families of the farmhouses among the hills 
that would never be filled. There was an 
end tothe careless abundance in food and 
dress. War prices ruled; andin all our 
homes were close economies, in some 
bitter want. But we knew nothing of this 
as we set forth, gayly chatting, on that 
pleasant Autumn day. 

Down the lane, across the Gooding pas- 
tures, through a short piece of woods, and 
we came to a cart-track used chiefly by the 
wood teams in the Winter. It was just on 
the edge of the deserted Thomas farm and 
led to the woods where we were going 
chestnutting. There was a growth of 
small trees and bushes all along one side of 
the track, and as we flocked along, laugh- 
ing and calling to each other in shrill 
school-girl key, there was a rustling in 
these bushes, and suddenly appeared, in the 
path before us, Emmeline. 


The poor child had dressed herself out in 
all the resources at her command to join 
our expedition. She wore a flaming red 
dress, somewhat worn and outgrown, but 
her best and still bright and gay. Her 
woolly locks were plaited with care and 
tied with bits of faded ribbon, and a broad 
sun hat, trimmed with a flaming poppy, 
finished her outfit. Such a radiant face 
looked out from under it that only a party 
of thoughtless children could have been 
willing to dampen her confidence and de- 
light. 

‘““Where are you going?” finally asked 
Mary Jane,coldly. 

‘Ise goin’ chessnuttin’ long o’ you,” 
said Kmmeline cheerfully. 

‘*How did you know we were going 


chestnutting?” asked another girl. 

“T hearn de girls talkin’,” said Emme- 
line, ‘‘ an’ I knowed Elsie would be goin’,” 
looking with a trustful glance at her friend. 

‘* But this isn’t Elsie’s party,” said Mary 
Jane. ‘It is my party. [invited the girls, 
and I didn’t invite you.” 

Emmeline began to look troubled. 

‘‘T know where there’s a tree that’s got 
heaps of nuts,” she said beseechingly. 
‘Ise saved it a purpose for you girls, and 
pappy and mammy an’ me hasn’t picked 
one of ’em.” 

No one replied to this appeal. 

‘*Come Emmeline,” said one of the 
tallest and kindest of the girls. ‘‘ We are 
going a long way, and it is too far for you 
to go. Here’s anice piece of fruit-cake for 
you,” taking it from her dinner-pail and 
offering it tothe child. ‘‘ Takeit, now, like 
a good girl, and run home.” 

‘I kin climb de trees an’ shake off de 
nuts,” pleaded Emmeline, without offering? 
to take the cake. 

**Why not let her go,” said the girl who 
had offered the cake, in an undertone to 
Mary Jane. 

“No!” said that authority promptly. 
**See here, Emmeline, you can’t go with 
us to-day; and that’s all there is about it. 
So just start along home and don’t hinder 





Emmeline stepped back from the path, 
andtwo large tears, the first and the last 
we ever saw upon her face, rolled down her 
cheeks. 

The line moved on. Then Elsie detached 
herself and her dinner-basket from the 
party, and went over to Emmeline. 


‘*T will stay with Emmeline, and go to her 
tree.” 

“Very well,” said Mery Jane. ‘You 
can do as you please, Elsie Blake; but if 
you leave my party this way it will bea 
good while before I invite you again.” 

Elsie did not retort tothis. She took 
Emmeline’s hand, and the two children 
moved away. Then our party went on and 
left them. 

Somehow we did not have quite as good 
a time that afternoon as we had expected. 
We missed Elsie, and many of us secretly 
wished that Emmeline had been allowed 
to come. Mary Jane seemed more than 
usually arbitrary. The chestnuts were 
plenty and our dinner was good, but before 
night a cold wind sprung up and we were 
glad to start for home. We saw nothing 
more of Elsie, and when we passed the 
place where we parted from the two girls 
in the morning, Mary Jane, who had been 
lively and talkative up to that time, became 
silent, nor did she speak again until we 
said good night to her at her father’s 
gate. 

Acold storm followed this sunny day, 
and we were not surprised that Emmeline 
was absent from school Monday morning. 
Cold and stormy weather always seemed to 
chill her warm African blood. But we 
were a little surprised at the disposal which 
MaryJane made of two great russet pears that 
she brought to school. One of the two she 
passed, at recess time, to Elsie. There 
were no words with the gift; but the girls 
all understood it, and Elsie took it, as a 
peace offering. The other pear, when she 
thought no one was looking, Mary Jane 
slipped into Emmeline’s desk. 

But the shining black face and round 
woolly head were never seen again behind 
the half-desk by the blackboard. Three 
days had passed by, the storm had cleared 
away, but Emmeline had not come. One 
morning the well-known chaise and white 
horse of Dr. Gray, the town doctor and 
school committee man, turned into the 
yard. Dr. Gray talked a short time with 
the teacher in the entry, then entered the 
school-house,and in a few grave words told 
us that Emmeline was dead. A sharp,short 
attack of pneumonia had seized her, and 
after two days of suffering had ended the 
life of our little colored school-mate. 

There was no laughing or playing at 
recess that day. We gathered in little 
solemn grcups about the school-house yard 
and talked about Emmiline, her sweet 
singing, her cunning ways, her odd little 
speeches; and there was only one among 
us who did not have cause to feel a pang 
of self-reproach that we had not been 
kinder and more thoughtful of the poor 
little alien before it was too late to make 
herhappy. By and by one of the smaller 
girls came from the school-house and whis- 
pered that Mary Jane would not come out, 
and wassitting behind her desk crying. 

Just once more we saw the face of our 
little school-mate. The school was dis- 
missed that the scholars might all attend 
her funeral. The people of the neighbor- 
hood, who were quick to sympathize when 
death or trouble came to any one, had 
offered their aid to Emmeline’s father and 
mother. Their poor house was made com- 
fortable and clean, and the form of Emme- 
line, neatly dressed for burial, was laid in a 
little plain coffin. The cheeks that we had 
last seen glittering with tears were as plump 
as in life, and the small dark hands were 
clasped over a cluster of chrysanthemams 
that the frost had spared in Elsie’s garden. 
Two by two we all walked in the funeral 
procession as mourners, and saw the small 
\. coffin lowered to the grave. 


It is more than twenty years since this 
short life-chapter was ended. Great events 
followed quickly after, and little Emmeline 
‘was soon almost forgotten. The War came 
and leveled, in a measure, the distinctions 
of race, rank and color. Our soldiers 
marched off to the War, and among those 
who never came back were Elsie’s father 





us.” 


and Mary Jane’s oldest brother. Emme- 


** You can go on, girls,’’she said, gently. | 
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line’s father became a soldier, too, and laid 
down his life ina brave black regiment. 

Not many years ago the town raised a 
monument to its soldier heroes, It wasa 
bright June day when the entire township 
came out to honor the ceremonial and look 
upon the marble monument to soldierly 
valor. There were fifteen names upon the 
monument. Fourteen of them were the 
names of our white soldiers. The fifteenth 
was that of a black one; but his name was 
as white as theirs. 

It is in a corner of the same burial ground 
that his little daughter was buried. The 
mound had sunken toa level with the earth 
and no marble marked it; but a wild rose 
had spread a network of running vines 
above the spot and covered with a wealth 
of roses the grave of little black Emmeline. 
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CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


000 # 000 
000#000 
ooor COO 
000#000 
0008000 
000*#000 
ooo #000 
oo0ooe O00 
000*000 
ooo0#e O00 
Across: 1, Daring villains ; 2, one who suppli- 
cates ; 8, peculiar form of speech ; 4, principally ; 
5, salt; 6, a waste-book; 7, to alleviate ; 8, a 
winding or devious course ; 9, full of expectancy ; 
10, a bishop’s staff. 
The center word peculiar to the month of 
February. 
FAMILIAR SAYING, 
36 letters. 
My 6, 9, 20 to strike. 
My 82, 12, 35 the hip. 
My 11, 18, 13 a pleasant month. 
My 28, 26, 5 to excavate. 
My 1, 34, 16 a toy. 
My 2, 30, 7 worn by both men and women. 
My 14, 4, 19 to purchase. 
My 8, 3, 36 a garden tool, 
My 10, 24, 15 to petition. 
My 17, 21, 23 a game of cards. 
My 22, 29, 25 nevertheless. 
My 27, 9, 31 to be placed. 
My 16, 26, 33 a hole. 
AUTHOR. 
In brandy, but not in wine. 
In cover, but not in line. 
In linger, but not jn stay. 
In inlet, but not in bay. 
In traffic, but not in buy. 
In collar, but not in tie. 
In entry, but not in hall. 
In slender, but not in tall. 
In nettle, but not in sting. 
In throwing, but not in fling, 
In anchor, but not in ship, 
In snapper, but not in whip. 
In tragic, but not in sad. . 
In ramble, but notin gad. 


MALTESE CROSS. 


oo * 0 Oo 
oe *.~@ 
0 * oO 
0 oO 0 oO 
Pee * ** * 
”o oO oO 
0 * 
oO, 0 
00,00 F 


Center word down, formed of two words with 
vowel in the middle, the title of a nobleman; 
across, a wild time. 

Upper word of cross, part of a house; next, to 
delay ; the latter, a consonant. 

Right hand, 1 (five letters), to crowd; 2, an 
animal ; the letter a vowel. 

Lower, 1 (five letters), entrances; 2, a re- 
ward; letter, a consonant. 

Left hand : 1 (five letters), clear; 2, a domes- 
tic animal ; letter, a consonant. 


Answers to Puzzles next week. 





Selections. 


THE LARK. 


“Taoo only bird that singest as thou fiyest, 
Hetveu-moantiog larke that meanurest ‘with 


thy wing... 
The airy zones, till thou art lost in highest! 
Upon the branch the laughing thrushes 


¢ ; 
paises wheels ; 
Around the tower the starlings 


Thee mix their cit songs and weave their figured 





risest in thy lonely joy away 
Tere wees e eceareth nies tae froni thee 


8 
Quick, qnick, and quicker, till the exalted 


Is steadied in the golden breacdths of light, 

*Mid mildest clouds that bid thy pinions stay. 

The nenaene that give would yet sustain thy 
ight, 

And o’er the earth forever cast thy voice, 

If but to gain were still to keep the hight. 

But soon thou sinkest on the fluttering 


poise 
Of the = wings that soared; soon ceasest 
t 


a 

The song that grew invisible with joys. 

Love bids thy fall begin; and thou art pow 
Dropped back to earth, and of the earth 


in. 
Because that love hath made thy heart to bow. 
Thou hast thy mate, thy nest on lowly plain ; 
Thy timid heart by law ineffable 
Is drawn from the high heavens where thou 
shouldst reign ; 
Earth summons thee; by her most tender 


spell ; 
For thee there is a silence and a song ; 
Thy silence in the shadowy earth must dwell ; 
Thy songin the bright heavens cannot b+ 


long. 
And best to thee those fates may I compar< 
Where weakness strives to answer bidding 


strong.” 
—R. W. Drxon’s ‘* Mano.” 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


An orator unsurpassed, if nct unrivaled, 
in the recent history of this country and of 
English-speaking nations, is dead. A_phil- 
anthropist whose motives were beyond sus- 
picion, whatever opinion may be held of 
his judgment and methods, has finished his 
stimulating and instructive career. A hero 
who never knew fear, and whose moral 
courage was sustained by a nervous sys- 
tem which was adequate to every draft 
upon it, has fallen before the ‘‘insatiate 
archer,” whose arrow has pierced and stilled 
a heart which neither crime nor timidity 
nor shame ever made to suffuse the face 
with an unworthy blush. 

Wendell Phillips was born in Boston, 
November 29th, 1811, H's father, John 
Phillips, was the first Mayor of Boston, and 
was elected sixty-four years ago. Wendell 
Phillips was graduated from Harvard in 
1831, studied law undér Judge Story, began 
practice in 1834. In 1836 he became an Aboli- 
tionist and a friend and sup-orter of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. He adopted the prin- 
ciple that the Constitution of this country 
wasa league with death and acovenant with 
Hell, and that it was to be resisted and over- 
turned. In 1839 he gave up the legal pro- 
-fession, because he would no longer ‘‘ ob- 
serve the oath of fealty to the Federal 
Constitution.” From that day till his death 
hs career has been known of all men. 

He inherited wealth, but his fame and 
ability as a lecturer brought him much 
more than the income of a large fortune. 

As an orator he was magnificently 
equipped by Nature and education. Such 
a presence has rarely been seen—an ideal 
of a Roman senator in the best days of the 
Republic—associated with a voice clear, 
penetrating, musical, capable of all tones 
which eloquence, from the calm ‘statement 
to the most impassioned outburst or the 
most pathetic monotone, could require. 
In epigram, illustration, and the loud-swell- 
ing passage, which last he seldom em- 
eo he was equally the master. 

ohn G. Whittier said on Saturday that 
‘*those who missed hearing Mr. Phillips in 
his younger days had missed a great deal.” 
The writer attended the anti-slavery anni- 
versaries in Bostonin May 1859, 1860, 1861, 
and 1862, four or five days in succession 
each year, morning, afternoon and evening. 
Mr. Phillips spoke as often as twice a day, 
and sometimes oftener. The speakers 
were all sufficiently aroused to be eloquent. 
Often did the writer ask himself. How is it 
that this self-possessed man, who makes 
less demonstration than the others, holds 
the people with a spell that neither Gar- 
risov, nor Wright, nor Foster, nor Abby 
Kelly, nor any other, can reach? Always, 
while he asked, he forgot to answer; for 
the spell seized him also. It was an im- 
portant part of education to hear him.— 
Christian Advocate. 











NEURALGIA. 

A Lapy in Virginia, after using the Treatment 
for two weeks, writes : 

“T am a great deal stronger than when I com- 
menced its use. . . . One thing I must tell 

the neuralgia, I took cold and 
would have it for two or three 
weeks, a8 I generally stood the for that 
long before I would take chloral, 
that ever stopped it before, and I disliked to 


thought I could not live agony. But this 
time it lasted tuo days. When | began the 
Com: Oxygen I siiup an 


hour, Now I can sit up most of the time.” 
Our ‘ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 


large ing cures in Consumption, 
Gobe, tide aaa sedeenede demany: wie cbe 

a range wh 
sent Sree, q e688, 




















COMPARATIVE WORTH of BAKING POWDERS. 


ROYAL Absolutely Pure). . . anne, 
GRANT'S (Alum Powder)... eeeermmemrmres 
RUMFORD’S (Phosphate) frost , Iter 


MANFORD’S, when fresh....... EER eR rE So. EN, 
REDHEAD'S.........00+es0000. | SENET meeHses: 
CHARM (Alum Powder)# ..... ee oe 
AMAZON (Alum Powder)* . . 
CLEVELAND'S AAR RENTER ome 
PIONEER (San Francisco) ... 

RS nS oe EER es 
a SER ae 

SNOW FLAKE (Groff's, St. Pau!) 

atin enrnaniintl 

CORGMMIB 5 bs ssccees. tbc ER: 

le sneyecowscctenns decd Ca 

SABI Bo s8 605500 side | 


HANFORD’S, when not fresh... 


ANDREWS &€0, gootaine alum 
(Milwaukee.) Regal." ..., 


BULK (Powder sold loose) ..... 3) 
‘ 
RUMFORD’S, when not fresh.. gy 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 
As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. 


“*T have tested a Package of ee Baking Powder, which I purchased tu te 
open market, and find it com o and wholesome ingredients. It is a cream 
of tartar powder of a high degree of merit, and docs not contain cither alum or 
phosphates, or other injurious substances. E, G. Lovz, Ph.D,” 
‘Tt it a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure.”’ 
, “A, A. Morr, Ph.D.” 


of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in 
the market. I find it entirely free from alum, terra alba, or any other injurious sub- 
stance. Heyry Morton, Ph.D,, President of Stevens Institute of Technology.” 


“T have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Powder. The materials of which 
it is composed are pure and wholesome, 8. Dana Hares, State Assayer, Mass.” 





“T have examined a pack 





titors at 


The Bors Baking Powder received the highest award over all com » 
; at the 


the Vienna World’s Exposition, 1873 ; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1 
American Institute, and at State Fairs throughout the country. 

No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and uni- 
versal endorsement from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and Boards of 
Health all over the world. 


Notr.—The above D1aGRram illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking 
Powders, as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schediler. 
A one pound can of each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in 
each can calculated, the result being as indicated. This practical test for worth by 
Prof. Schedler only proves what every obseryant consumer of the Royal Baking 
Powder knows by practical experience, that, while it costs a few cents per pound 
more than ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, and, besides, affords the advan- 
tage of better work. A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder wili convince any 
fair minded person of these facts. 


* While the shows some of the alum powders to be of a higher 


of strength than other powders ranked below them, it is not to be taken as tnleee 
ting that they have any value. All alum powders, no matter how high their strength, 
are to be avoided as dangerous, 





The New Indestructible and Imperishable Decoration for 
Walls, Ceilings, Furniture and Art Objects, in 


SOLID RELIEF. 


The most perfect and beautiful of all Wall Decorations. High Art 
Designs in SOLID RELIEF. Avoids flat designs and naked walls. Per- 
fectly water-proof. Can be washed. Excludes cold, damp and draughte. 
Price quite moderate. Now in use in Public and Private Dwellings, 
Public Halls, Hotels, Offices and Homes of the people. 


FR. BECK & CO., New York, 


Sole Agents for the United States, 
Bold by all reliable Architects, Decorators, Furoiture, Wall-Paper and other Art Dealers 
throughout the United States. 


Descriptive Pamphlet forwarded upon application, 


THE BEST 


BLECTRO GOLD AND SILVER PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


ARTISTIC LAMPS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Trade Mark for Spoons, Forks, etc. : And for Sectional Plating: 


1047. ROGHRS BOOS “AL” == RG). ROGERS BRO'S “XL” 


SALES ROOMS: 
46 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 


154 State Street, Chicago, 134 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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for 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON 

19 Murray 8t., N.Y. 
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Eww and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to receipe any 

hints, suggestions or information that 

will make thie more valuable to those 
of our eubsoribers who feel epecially interested.) 


THE SILO IN ENGLAND. 
BY JOKL BENTOR. 


Tue preservation of green fodder in pits and 
vate, itis well known, is not a new thing; and 
yet it is essentially new to modern agriculture, 
or to those states in which modern agriculture 
has made its marked advances, I suppose the 
habit of burying green fodder in the ground, in 
asimple, unshielded pit, which, it is said, was 
practiced in Egypt hundreds of years ago, andin 
Central Europe for a full century, was @ way sub- 
ject to many hazards. Water must have leaked 
through many times and spoiled the carefully 
gathered crop, “Pliny, in bis ‘Natural History,’” 
says the Saturday Review, ‘ writes of trenches 
termed siri,” and it is supposed by some that 
in course of time the letter r was changed into 
l. This may be true; but, in the siri mentioned 
by Pliny, corn was preserved and not grass, 
which is quite a different matter, although it is 
but fair to add that the corn was stored in the 
ear, and that Varro said it would “keep thus for 
fifty years,” 

This *‘ corn” to which reference is made is, of 
course, wheat, or any other grain except the 
maize, to which We fix that name specially in 
America. And if there was a process known to 
antiquity for keeping the heads of wheat and bar- 
Jey and the like in good condition indefinitely, it 
could not have been the simple pit, and the peo- 
ple of that time must have gone one point in ad- 
vance of anything we have probably yet reached. 
‘“*That the ancient Hebrews did bury or cover 
their corn,” says a writer in the English Fieid, 
“is evident from Jeremiah xli, 8, where we read 
that certain men saved their lives by saying: 
* Blay us not, for we have treasures in the field of 
wheat and of barley and of honey.’” [They were 
simply dry pits used as granaries.—Ep. Inp.] 

Although the silo came to America through 
France and from the report of M. Goffart's ex- 
perimente there, 4 was slower—either from Eng- 
lish prejudice or from the lack of English neces- 
sity—in crossing the English Channel. But it 
is said thata great deal of interest has been 
aroused in England lately by the recent opening 
of Lord Tollemache’s silos at Peckforton, with 
a subsequent exhibition of ensilage at the cattle 
show. The Saturday Review, which speaks of 
these things, does not give the details of their suc 
cess; but from its manner of reference their 
success is more than anticipated. It says ‘ very 
few silos have yet been made in England, the 
chief being those of Lord Tollemache, in Ches- 
hire , . . and Lord Walsingham’s in Norfolk, 
which are also a success.” 

The moister climate and milder Winters of 
England over those which prevail here in the 
Northern States, would be likely to continue 
the term in which succulent food can be secured 
much beyond that which prevails in our North- 
ern latitudes. It seems, however, that chese 
first experiments with ensilage are hooked for- 
ward to even there as the precursors of a needed 
resource, In behalf of its further extension, 
one of the editors of the Field has just pub- 
lished a book of two hundrec pages on the sub- 
ject with illustrations, which “is practically a 
review of eight other books” on ensilage, and 
which claims to ‘‘ summarize all that is at pres- 
ent known of the matter anywhere, It gives 
‘contractors’ specifications as well as work- 
men’s drawings” for making every kind of silo, 
This book, the title of which American experi- 
menters with enailage may be glad to know, is 
called “Silos for Preserving British Fodder 
Crops Storedin a Green State.” 

Theeditor has discovered what is true here 
also, that though “the beginner would natur- 
ally wish to starton a small scale. . . . En- 
silage is much las likely to succeed in small than 
in large silos.” As English ensilage is not made 
from Indian corn, but chiefly from grasses, some 
of the directions which the Safurday Review 
condenses from the book in question, may be in- 
teresting here, where ensilage is rarely made 
from anything but corn. The writer from whom 
we have quoted says: “Olover and grasses 
ought tobe mown as soon as they come into 
flower. If, by any accident, they have been 
allowed to stand until the stems have become 
hard and stiff, they will pack better if they are 
passed through « chaff-cutver before they are 
put into the silo.” Although rain need not inter- 
fere with the work an “‘ excessive amount of rain 
is to be avoided ; but s crop is more likely to suf- 
fer from being left 00 long in the ground than 
from being put into the silo too moist.” The ex- 
posure of ensilage for a few hours before feeding 
it in urder to get up alcoholic fermentation,as is 
done here, is recommended. Mr. Woodward 
Jones, in some articles on ‘The Chemisiry of 
the Silo,” says: “‘ The tendency of fermentation 
to break down aud render soluble the fiber of 
the pitted food is a mows valuable feature in en- 








This last rémark is worth remembering here, 








as there are still a great many American farm- 
erg who insist that a dried stalk of corn is nearly 
as good as the same stalk would be when siloed. 
The answer to that assumption would be that, 
while it may hold the same elements in store, 
which is not quite certain, however, it does not 
hold them in an available form. The fact that 
stock does thrive and look sleek on ensilage in 
some mysterious way, at any rate,does not need to 
be proved in America. But the Saturday Review 
quotes some American authorities to the effect 
that ensilage is not good for horses, which I 
shall hesitate to believe. He says that, in two or 
three instances, horses here have hud a disease 
with symptoms similar to cerebro-spinal men- 
ingitis, which the veterinary surgeons, who wire 
consulted in the matter, charged to the account 
of ensilage. But the writer quotes also against 
this the following : ‘‘On the other hand, Captain 
Sweeny, of West Troy, New York, says: ‘ Fed all 
my brood mares and colts last season with per- 
fect success; never gave a particle of hay as 
long as ensilage lasted—three months, They 
were too fat, if anything, but in splendid condi- 
tion and very healthy,’” The Review also adds 
this writer’s further comments: “ The Viscount 
de Chazelle . . uses ensilage for his horses ; 
but he mixes it with carrots or potatoes. . 
There can be no doubt that ensilage is a useful 
thing to mix with cake.” English experiments 
show that ‘‘cattle wil! eat far more cake with ensi- 
lage than without it, to the extinguishment of 
so much use of turnips, . . . In the case 
of milking-cows the advantages of ensilage seem 
to be unquestionable. Abundant evidence is 
given by the increase of the milk, and by the 
improvement in the quality of the butter where 
ensilage has been given to the cows during the 
Winter. Statistics are quoted which go far to 
prove that the increase in the quantity of both 
milk and butter when ensilage succeeds or is 
mixed with other food, is from ten to twenty- 
five per cent,” 

It would eeem, finally, that, while certain facts 
which we have named are deduced from 
the experiments so far made in England, 
the silo is still very newthere. But the Saturday 
Review writer estimates much economy in ensi- 
lage over hay-making, which is not only expen- 
sive but hazardous work in an English wet sea- 
son. He says: ‘In the opinion of some people, 
experienced in silos, the expense of making ensi- 
lage is about a third less than that of making 
hay.” Such silos are built in England at the 
rate of from twenty-five to fifty shillings (which 
is from $6.25 to $12.50 in our currency), “to 
every ton of ensilage that they are capable of 
holding. But this estimate concerns those silos 
that are made in the best and most thorough 
way.” Wherean old barn is utilized, or some 
other equally simple device is employed for the 
purpose, the figures, of course, would be very 
much less, 

Amen, N, Y. 








FARMING WITH ONE-MAN 
POWER. 


In further pursuance and corroboration of 
the views expressed by your intelligent corre- 
spondent, T. B, Terry, on page 5th, giving his 
experience on asmall farm,I will present a 
brief chapter of experience on a larger one, 
which consists of about 515 acres, of which 
about one-fifth is river bottom. My father was 
a man of great physical force in his prime, of an 
iron resolution, with a habit of industry which 
knew absolutely no rest save that of the Sabbath 
and of sleep ; and} he vainly struggled to grasp 
all this business in his single pair of hands, 
He made a strong fight, and his hands were 
brawny, but every day of the year some little 
matter slipped out between his overburdened 
fingers and was lost. He grew more and more 
({ speak with all filial respect) into the habit 
of “patching.” A piece of worm fence was laid 
up at one end of the farm with old rails inter- 
woven (he forbade the help from throwing them 
abont roughly lest they should be broken) ; then 
he and the help, if he chanced to have any, has- 
tened away to the other end to knock together 
a temporary plow-house, destined to fall to the 
earth about the same time the rotten fence did, 
neither of them having lived out half its natural 
life. In the Spring, with ewes lambing and 
hauling out manure, the corn would get 
neglected until it stood in a sea of weeds, hope- 
leasly lost to sight, and myself and another boy, 
perhaps, would be obliged to chop spaces about 
the hills with hoes, so that the man could see 
where to drive with the plow. 

We generally had one man steadily employed 
through the Summer, and this man, my father, 





and myself would be engaged all Summer in a. 


despairing struggle to get* ahead of thé work, 

which crowded us night and day. ; 
What did we do in those days? What did we 

accomplish? We generally cribbed about 

to 2,500 bushe.s of corn, 300 to 500 bushels of 

wheat (often much rusted on account of the late- 


mowed sway 35 to 40 tons of 


ness with which it was sowed ia Autumn), 





they could be dug), sold about 20 to 30 hogs (fed 
wastefully fat, even finished out on mush down 
to New-Year’s day, when it took half their feed 
to support warmth), and sold the wool from 
about 400 grade Merinos, with perhaps 85 or 90 
grass-fattened sheep. I make no account of the 
butter and eggs, an occasional crop of apples, a 
colt or so; for they were an uncertain quantity 
and of trifling amount. 

There is one thing to be said. We did not fall 
behind. By mere nerve and bone and the force 
of ‘‘ elbow grease,” we not only kept the old farm 
together, but we added a few acres to it now and 
then, But we had nothing; we went no. 
where; we saw nothing, we read nothing, 
excuptwhat I snatched out of ‘ Paradise 
Lost” in the fence corner at every round 
through the corn. By and bya reformation 
was brought about. We did not do quite as 
your correspondent, Mr. Terry, advises; we did 
not employ more help ; but we did the equivalent 
thing, we rented out all our plow-land. We 
devoted ourselves entirely to our meadow and 
pasture lands and our stock. We employed on 
these the same regular force that we had pre- 
viously on the entire farm, with the exceptfon 
of such busy seasons as threshing, husking, corn- 
cutting, anda few others. Then our tenant, 
with his sons and the help which he employed, 
added, at least, four men tothe permanent work- 
ing force of the farm, for say six or seven 
months of the year, saying nothing of the labor 
performed by himself and sons, often for the 
improvement of the farm, during the Winter. 

Now, liberated from the care of the grain 
lands, we turned our attention to the upland 
stock ranges. We grubbed and sprouted; we 
mowed and burned briers and brush; we re- 
laid fence, cleared up old fields which were half 
in grass, half in jungle, With the purchase of 
only a few acres we increased the grazing area 
from a capacity of sustaining 400 sheep up to 
one of 600. Indeed, we carried one Summer 
about 720; but we became satiafied that this 
number was too large. We “cleared” no land 
at all—that is, of forest; we simply reclaimed 
large tracts from the dominion of briers and 
brushwood, and we paid the taxes and made re-~ 
pairs. The tenant furnished everything and 
received half. Having no lambing on hand, 
and no manure to haul, he could get at his corn 
in good season and keep ahead of the weeds. I 
encouraged him to hire plenty of men, so that I 
could swing the whole force (with his permiss- 


ion) into my hay field fora few hours in an. 


emergency and save the hay from getting wet 
down, I encouraged him to buy the best ma- 
chines. By that means he could get his wheat 
in promptly after corn-cutting, and so prevent 
rust the next Spring. He could get his corn 
cribbed seasonably before the drenching Fall 
rains began. That enabled me to get my share 
of the fodder ricked up. Ne more prying up of 
cornstalk butts from the frozen ground witha 
sled stake, or grubbing them up with a mattock 
(fact once, no fancy about it); no more stand- 
ing on a hot-board to husk corn in the field at 
Candlémas ! 

Well, what is the upshot? Let me tabulate 
Observe, I do not by any means say the old farm 
is doing its best yet—the best it is capable of. 
Thereare some things not as they should be; 
but they are not all within my power to change 


at present. 
UNDER THE OLD SYSTEM—APPROXIMATE ACTUAL 
CASH SALES. 

1,000 Wushels COPM,.........cccereeeeeerss 8850 

400 bushels wheat.............00000.00+. 500 

800 bushels potatoes,................5 150 

8,750 POUNAS POTK,.......ceseeeeecececesss B50 

1,000 pounds WOO]..........cereceeececvee 640 

Total sales,....... ooo . . 81,990 


Under the new gute, of course, no account 
is taken of the sales made by the tenant. I can 
only say that for the first two years (by his own 
admission) he cleared $1,000 above all expenses. 


UNDER THE NEW SYSTEM. 


80 bushels of wheat.................. 8375 
16,500 pounds Pork, ,........seseeeseeeeees 660 
8,200 pounds WoOOl............:.0esees00+s 1,120 

100 sheep.......0+« eccccesesscccss «6 SEB 

300 bushels potatoes... ccocesegcce «6 AD 

Total sales... oon e + $2,256 


To the aun aa to be added the sales made 
by the tenant, and the maintenance of a second 
family of five persons—say $1,000 more. Then 
our expenses are no greater than they were un- 
der the old system, if so heavy.—S. Powrrs, in 
“ Country Gentleman.” 


THE COST OF COLD WINDS. 


Proressor Suz.ton, of the Kansas Agricultural 
College, puts the question of sheltering stock in 








an exceedingly pointed manner. He has lately. 


been feeding ten steers in an experimental way. 


He found that, for the period of ten days ending | 


December 29th, the average gain per head was 
thirty-one and one-tenth pounds. The weather 
was warm and sunny. The steers were fedin an 
nnbattened board shed. During the succeeding 
ten days, when the cold was intense almost the 





weeks of the coldest weather, in open yards, and 
found them to consume more than three times 
the amount of food to pound of increase than 
the same number of pigs in the warm basement 
of the barn. He has a cow kept in a bleak 
“Kansas barn” which shrinks in her milk from 
one-fourth to one-half after twenty-four hours 
of very severe weather. From all this the con- 
clusion is what we have so often taught in these 
columns, though not as forcibly as the Professor 
teaches by his careful experiments, that you 
cannot burn feed as fuel tosupport the body of 
an animal and atthe same time have the animal 
stow it away in the form of muscle and fat. The 
fact is that our farmers throw away one-half 
their feed in furnishing animal heat that they 
might just as well save by paying a small lumber- 
bill and expending a moderate amount of labor. 

—Prairie Farmer, 


_ 


ORIGIN OF THE BALDWIN 
APPLE. 


Deacon SAMUEL THomPpson, of Woburn, who 
was born in 1731, was titted for Harvard College ; 
but his father, dying when he was eighteen years 
of age, leaving a widow and a young family de- 
pendent on her, Samuel was obliged to assume 
the care of the family, and was taxed to the ut- 
most to perform the duties devolving upon him. 
He early gave his attention to surveying ; and in 
the year 1760, after serving in the French ard 
Indian War, he was surveying in Butter’s Row, at 
Wilmington, Mass, While there he noticed some 
excellent fruit on an old apple tree, inhabited by 
a family of woodpeckers. He gathered specimens 
of the fruit, and, finding it very palatable, took 
some home, where they were much liked. He 
secured scions and set them, giving some to his 
brother Abijah. In a few years the tree bore 
and the fame of the fruit filled the neighborhood , 
it being then known as the “‘ Pecker” apple. 
Colonel Baldwin, a neighbor of Deacon Samuel 


Thompson, cxtended the fame of bd *P le Ad 
taking samples with him to the Co 

dlesex County in about 1784. It was = yh. as 
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